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READER 
r has been alon n t 
1* turn — into Exglibß: But 
whether as a Trexſlation, or an Ab- 
act, was the eien. A Tranſlation 
[ perceive it muſt not be, at laſt, for 
ſeveral Reaſons. Firft, it is a thing al- 
ready done to my Hand, and of 
Sixty Years ing; tl with as 
little Credit perhaps to the Author, as 
Satisfattion to the Reader. Secondly, 
There's a great deal in him, that is 
wholly Foreign to my Buſineſs: As his 
Philoſophical Treatiſes of Meteors, Earth- 
akes, the Original of Rzvers, ſeveral 
Fivolow Diſputes betwixt the Epricareans, 
and the Stoic s, &c. to ſay nothing of his 
frequent Repetitions of the ſame thing 
again in other Words (wherein he ve- 
ry handſomely excuſes himſelf, by ſaying, 
That he does but inculcate over and 1 
A3 th 
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the ſame Counſels, to thoſe that over and 
over Commit the ſame Faults.) Thirdly, 
his Excellency contfitts rather in a Rhapſody 


of Divine, and Extraordinary Hints, and 
Notions, than in any Regulated Met bod 


of Diſcourſe; fo that to take him as he 
lyes, and fo to go through with him, were 
ay yy. 4 with 1 Order, p 
 Brevity wich 1 propound ; my principal 
Deſign being only to Digeſt, 42 
mon- place his Morals, in ſuch ſort, that 
any Man, upon Occaſion, may know where 
to find them. And, | have kept my ſelf 
fo cloſe to this Propoſition, that I have 
reduc'd all his /catrer'4 Erhigues to their 
proper Heads, without any Additions of 
my own, more than of Abſolute Neceſſi- 
ty for the Tacking of them together. 
— Man, in my Place, would per- 
e you twenty Apologies, for 
his want of Skill and Addrefs in Govern- 
ing this Affair; but theſe are Formel, and 
Pedentique Fooleries; As if any Man that 
firſt rakes himſelf for a Coxcomb in his 
own Heart, would afterwards make him- 
ſelf one in Print too. This Abſtrad, ſuch 
as it is, you are extremely welcome to; 
and I am ſorry it is no better, both for 
your fakes, and my own: For if it were 


written up to the Spirit of the Original, 
it would be one of 2 — Pre> 
ſents 
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ſents that- ever any Private Man beſtaw d 
upon the Publick : And yþis too, en in. 


Chriſtian as Heathen: Of which in us 
due Place. | ESTDI SON Wo + 75 

Next to my Choice of the Aut bur, and 
of the Subject, together with the Manner 
of handling it, I have likewiſe had ſome 
regard in this Publication, to the Timing 
of it, and to the Preference of this To- 
pique of Benefits above all others, for the 
Ground-work of my fr ft Efay. We are 
fallen into an Age of vain Philoſophy ; (as 
the Holy Apottle calls it) and io deſpe+ 
rately over-run with Drol/s and Scepricks, 
that there is hardly any thing fo Cerr 
tain, or ſo Sacred, that is not expoſed 
to Jneſtzon, or Contempt. Iniomuch, that 
berwixt the Hypocrite, and the Abeiſl, the 
very Foundations of Religion, and Good 
Manners are ſhaken, and the two I- 
bles of the Decalogue daih'd to pieces, the 
one againſt the other: The Laws of Ge- 
vernment are Subjected to the Fancies 
ofthe Vulgar; Publick Authority to the 
Private Paſſions and Opinions of the Peo- 
ple; and the Supernatural Motiens of Grace 
confounded with the Common Diftazes 
of Nature. In this ſtate of Corruption, 
who ſo fit as a good honeſt Chriſtian Pagan, 
for a Moderator among Poges-Chriftiens ? 
«RE 
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To paſs now from the General Scope 
of the whole Work, to the icular Ar- 
gument of the Firſt Part of it; I pitch'd 
 yporithe Theme of Benefits, Gratitude, 
and [ngratitude, to begin withal, as an 

Farneif of the reit, and a Lecture ex- 
prefly Calculated for the Unthankfulneſs 
of theſe Times: The fouleſt undoubted- 
_ ly, and the moſt execrable of all others, 
hnce the very Apoſtacy of the Angels: 
Nay, if I durſt but _ a Poflibili- - 
ty of Mercy for thoſe n'd- Spirits, 
and that they might ever be taken into 
Favour again; my Charity would hope 
even better for them, than we have found 
from ſome of our Revolters; and that 
they would ſo behave themſelves, as not 
to incur a Second Forfeiture. And to car- 
FF: the Reſemblance yet one Point far- 


ther, they do both of them agree in an 


Implacable Malice againit thoſe of their 


Fe that _ their Stations. But 
_— oe do, with- 
our Hpocri E, dhe eparable Com 
nion of it; and, in Effect, the Bolder, 
and the Blacker Devil of the Two? For 
Laier himfelf never had the Face to lift 
«up- his Eyes to Heaven, and talk to the 
— at the Familiar Rate of our pre- 
tended jots, and Zealots; and at the 


ſame time to make him Party to a Cheat. 
4 5 Tis 
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'Tis not for nothing, that the Holy Ghoff 
has denounc'd fo many Moes, and redou- 
bled ſo many Can7ions againſt Mpocrites: 
plainly intimating, at once, how dange- 
rous a Snare they are to Mankind, and 

no leſs odious to God himfelf : Which is 
| ſufficiently denoted in the force of that 
dreadful! Expre ſſion, [ And your Portion 
fhall be with Hypocrites.] You will find in 
the Holy Scriptures, (as I have formerly 
obſerv'd) that God has given the Grace 
of Repentance to Perſecntors, Idolaters, 
Martherers, Adulterers, &c. But I am 
miſtaken, if the whole Bible affords 


any one Inſtance of 2 i Converted yo 


crite. Jo 1 
Io deſcend now from Truth it ſelf, 

to our own Experience: Have we not 
ſeen, even in our days, a moſt Pious, (and 
almoſt Faultlefs) Prince, ' brought to the 
Scaffold by his own Subjects? The moſt 
Glorious Conſtitution upon the Face of 
the Earth, both Eccleſiaftical and Civil, 
torn to pieces, and diflolv'd? The hap- 

ieſt People under the Sun enſlav d? Our 

emples Sacrilegiouſly profan'd; and a 
Licence given to all ſorts of Hereſie and 
Outrage? And by whom, but by a Race 
of Hypocr##es, who had nothing in their 

Purity 


Mßouths all this while, but, The 8 
the Goſpel; the Honour of the King ; 2 
ö the 
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the Liberty of the People: Aſſiſted under 
hand with Defamatory Papers, which were 
levell'd at the King Himſelf, through the 
fides of His moſt faithful Miaiſers? This 
PROJECT ſucceeded fo well againſt 
One Government, that it's now again ſet 
afoot againſt Another; and by ſome of 
the very Actors too in that TRAGED7, 
and after a moſt Gracious Pardon alſo; 
when Providence had laid their Necks and 
their Fortunes at his Majeſty's Feet. It 
is a wonderful thing, That Libelle, and 
ibellers, the moſt Infamous of Practices, 
and of Men; the moſt *Onmanly Sueaking 
Methods, and In of Miſchief; 
the very Bane of Human Society, and the 
Plague of all Governments: It is a won- 
| thing (I fay) that theſe Engines 
and N ever find — 
enough in the World, to engage a s 
But, it would be ſtill . 
if the /ame Trick ſhould paſs twice up- 
on the /ame People, in the ſame Age, and 
from the very ſame IM POSTORS. 
This Contemplation has carry'd me a 
K wk my Way, * it has at 
lengt broug t me to m ext again; 
for there is in the bottom of it, the high- 
eſt ion imaginable, of [ngratitade, 
and Odligation. 


The | 
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The Reader will in ſome Meaſure be 
able to judge by this Taſte, what he is 


_ farther to e : That is to fay, as td 
the Caſt of my Defign, and the Simplici 
of the Style and Dreſs; for that will ſtil 


de the ſame; only accompanied with Va- 


riety of Matter. Whether it the 
World or no, the Care is taken; And yet 
could wiſh that it might be as delightful 
to others upon the Peruſal, as it has been 
to me in the Speculation.  Next-to the 
Goſpel it ſelf, I do look upon it as the 
moſt Sovereign Remedy againſt the Mi- 
ſeries of Human Nature; and I have ever 
found it ſo in all the Injuries and Diftre{- 
ſes of an unfortunate Life. You may 
read more of him, if you pleaſe, in the 
Appendix, which I have here Subjoin'd to 
this Preface, concerning the Authority of 
his Writings, and the Circumſtances of 
dis Lyfe; as I have extracted them out of 
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T appears that our Author wn. 
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SENE CA's 
WRITINGS 


mong the Ancients, three profeſs 
Enemies. In the firſt Place, Caligula, 
who call d his Writings, Sand without 
Line; alluding to the Starts of his Fancy, 
and the Incoherence of his Sentences. 
But Sexeca was never the Worſe for the 
Cenſure of a Perſon that propounded even 
the ſuppreſſing of Home, himſelf; and 
of caſting Virgil and Livy out of all Pu 
lic Libraries. The next, was Fabius; who 
taxes him for being too bold with the 
Eloquence of former times, and failing 
in that point himſelf; and likewiſe for 
being too Queint and Finicial in his Ex- 
preſſions: Which Tacitus imputes, in part, 
to the Freedom of his own particular 
Inclination, and partly to the * 


and it was 
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of the Times. He is alſo charg'd by Fa. 
bzus as no profound Philoſopher ; but with 
ill this, he allows him to be a Man very 
Studious, and Learned; of great Wit and 
Inventioa; and well read in all forts of 
Literature; a ſevere Reprover of Vice; 
moſt Divinely Sententious; and well 
worth the Reading; if it were only for 
his Morales; adding, That if his Juds- 
ment had been anſwerable to his Wit, it 
had been much the more for his Reputa- 
tion; but he Wrote whatever came next: 
So that I would adviſe the Reader (ſays 
he) to diſtinguiſh, where He Hinſelf did 
not: For there are many things in him, 
not only to be approv'd, but admir'd; 
and great Pity, That he that could 
do what he would, ſhould not always 
make the beſt Choice. His Third Adver- 
 fary is Agelizys, who falls upon him for 
his Style, and a kind of Tinkling in his 
Sentence, but yet commends him for his 
Piety and good Counſels. On the other 
fide, Columella calls him a Mas of Excel- 
lent Wit and Learning; Pliny, The Prince 
of Erudition; Tacitus gives him the Cha- 
rafter of a Wiſe Man, and 4 fit Tutor for 
& Prince: Dio reports him to have been 
the greateſt Man of his Age. 

Of thoſe Pieces of his that are Extant, 
we ſhall not need to give any Particular 
„ 
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Account: And of thoſe that are loſt, we 
cannot, any farther than by Lights to 
them from other Authors; as we find 
them cited much to his Honour; and 
we may reaſonably compute them to be 
the greater part of his Works. That he 
wrote ſeveral Poems in his Baniſhment, 
may be gather'd partly from himſelf; but 
more expreſly out of Tacitus, who lays, 
That he was reproach'd with his applying 
himſelf to Poetry, after he ſaw that Nero 
took Pleaſure in it, out of a Deſign to cur- 
ry Favour. St. Ferom refers to a Diſcourſe 
of his concerning Matrimony. Lattantins 
takes notice of his Hz/fory, and his Books 
of Moralities: St. Auguſtin quotes ſome 
Paſſages of. his out of a Book of Saper- 
| ftition: Some References we meet with, 
to his Books of Exhbortations.s Fabins 
makes mention of his — ger? And he 
_ himſelf ſpeaks of a Treatiſ? of his own, 
concerning Earthquakes, which he wrote 
in his Youth. But the Opinion of an E- 
piftolary Correſpondence that he had with 
St. Paul, does not ſeem to have much 
Colour for't. — 
Some few Fragments however of thoſe 
Books of his that are wanting, are yet 
preſery'd in the Writings of other Emi- 
nent Authors; ſufficient to ſhew the 


World, how great a Treaſure they w 
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loſt, by the Excellency of that little that's 
left. | 
| Seneca, ſays Latftantins, that __. _ 


was the ſharpeſt of all the to- =» y 
icks, How great @ Veneration © 
has he for the Almighty! As for Inflance; 

diſconrſing of 4 violent Death: Do you 
not underitand, /ays he, the * and 
the Authority of your judge; He is the 
Supreme Governor of Heaven and Earth, 
and the God of all your Gods; and it is 
upon Him that all thoſe Powers depend 
uliich we worſhip for Deities. More- 
over, in his Exhortations, This God, 
ſays he, when He laid the Foundations 
of the Univerſe, and enter'd upon the 
greateſt and the beſt Work in Nature, in 
the ordering of the Government of the 
World; tho' He was Himſelf all iz all; 

yet He ſubſtituted other Subordinate Mi- 
niſters, as the Servants of His Commands. 


Aud, how many other things does this Hea- SE 


then ſpeak of God, like one of us ? 

M bich the Acute Seneca (ſays | 
Lattantizs again) ſ in bis ** 
Exbortations. We, ſays he, have our 
Dependence elſewhere, and thould look 
up to that Power, to which we are in- 


| debted for all we can pretend to that is 


Ard 


Wade 
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#.2r.Ca., And again, Seneca . 
en very 4 in bis Merl? 
They worſhip the Images of the Gods, 
fays he, kneel to them, and adore them; 
they are hardly ever from them, either 
plying them with Offerings, or Sacrifices; 
and yet after all this Reverence to the 
Image, they have no Regard at all to the 


Workman that made it. 


Laftantius again. An 
(/ays Seneca In 
his Exhortations,) is the Maſter-piece of 
moſt of our Ph:/oſophers; and if they 
fall upon the Subject of Avarice, Luft, 
Ambitzon, they laſh out into ſuch Exceſs 


of Bitterneſs, as if Railing were a Mark 


2 * Profeſſion. "ny — me think 
ally-pots in an Apothecary's 
that 1 without, and Po. 
a Anm, 
: * ACTantius Itill. e Fat 
I would know all 2 let 
him read Seneca; the moſ{ lively Deſecri- 
ber of Publick Vices, and Manners, and 
the ſmarteſt Reprebender of them. 
* 255 And again: As Seneca hes 
6.09: '7* jt in the Books of Moral Phi- 
loſophy; He is the Brave Man, whoſe 
ndor, and Authority, is the leaſt part 
his Greatneſs; that can look Death 
in the Face, without Trouble, or Sur- 


prize; 
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prize; who if his Body were to be bro- 
ken upon the WI or melted Lead to 
be pour'd down his Throat, would be lefs 


concern d for the Pain it ſelf, than for the 


that we muſt approve our ſelves. 


ignity of bearing it, 
Let no Man, lays Latian- _. ERP! 
tins, think himſelf the ſaferin 
his Wickedneſs for want of a Witneſs; for 
GOD is Ommeſcient ; and to him nothing 
cas bea Secret. It is an admirable Sentence 
that Seneca concludes his Exhortation 
withal. GOD, ys be, is a Great, (I know 
not what) an Incomprehenftible Power: 
It is to him, that we Live; and to him, 
What 
does it avail us, That our Conſciences are 
hidden from Men, when our Souls lye 
open to GOD? bat could 4 Chriſtian 
haue ſpoken mare to the r m this 
22 n 4 Aw m 
the beginning of the ſame „ ay 
— What is it that we do? To 2 
end is it to ſtand contriving, and to hide 
our ſelves? We are under a Guard, and 
there's no eſcaping from our Keeper. One 
Man may be parted from another by Tra- 
vel, Death, Sickneſs: But there's no divi- 


- po us from our ſelves. Tis to no pur- 
poſe to 


| creep into a Corner where no 
body ſhall fee us. Ridiculous Madneſs! 
Make it the Caſe that no Mortal Eye cage | 
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find us out. He that has a Conſcience, 


gives Evidence againſt himſelf. 
2 It is truly and excellently 
e ſpoken of Seneca, ſays Lactan- 
tius once again; Contider, ſays he, the 
Majeſty, the Goodneſs, and the Venerable 
Mercies of the Almighty; a Friend that 
is always at hand. What Delight can it 
be to him, the Slaughter of Innocent Crea- 
tures, or the W orthip of Bloody Sacrifices? 
Let us purge our Minds, and lead Virtu- 
ous and Honeſt Lives. His Pleaſure lyes 
not in the Magnificence of Temples, made 
with Stone, but in the Piety and Devotion 
of Conſecrated Hearts. ET... 
p In the Book that Seneca wrote again 
uper ſtit ions, treating of Images, ſays St. 
per Auſflin, 75 3 The 
bg map >. repreſent the Holy, the Im- 
Col mortal, and the Inviolable 
Gods, in the baſeſt Matter, and without 
Life or Motion : In the Forms of Men, 
Beaſts, Fiſhes; ſome of mix'd Bodies; and 
thoſe Figures they call Deities; which, it 
they were but animated, would affright a 
Man, and paſs for Monſters And then a 


little farther, treating of Natural Theo- 
logy; after citing the Opinions of Philo- 
ſophers, he ſuppoſes an Objection againſt 
himſelf. Some body will perhaps ask me; 
Would you have me then to believe the 
Heavens, 


ww” vv vv. wy Y 1 
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Heavens, and the Earth to be Gods; and 
ſome of them above the Moon, and ſome 


below it? Shall I ever be brought to the 


Opinion of Plato, or of Strato, the Peri- 
patetick: The one of which would have 
God to be without a Body, and the other 
without a Mind? To which be replies; 
And, Do you give more Credit then, tothe 
Dreams of T. Tatius, Romulus and Hoſt» 
lins, who cauſed, among other Deities, 


even, Fear and Paleneſs to be worthipp'd? 


The vileſt of Human Affections; The one 
being the Motion of an affrighted Mind; 

and the other, not ſo much the Diſeaſe, 
as the Colour of a Diforder'd Body. Are 


_ theſe the Deities that you will rather put 


your Faith in, and place in the Heavens? 
And ſpeaking afterward of their abomi- 
nable Cuſtoms, with what Liberty does he 
Write ? One, ſays he, out of Zeal, makes 
himſelf an Eunuch; another Lances his 
Arms: If this be the way to Plea/e their 
Gods, what ſhould a Man do if he had a 
mind to Auger them? Or, if this be the 
way to pleaſe them, they do certainly de- 
ſerve not to be Worlhipp'd at all. hat 
a Phrenzy is this, to imagine, that the 
Gods can be delighted with ſuch Cruel- 
ties, as even the worſt of Men would 
make a Conſcience to inflict! The molt 
Barbarous and Notorious of Tyrants, 

= ſome 
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ſome of them have perhaps done it Them- 
ſelves, or Order'd the tearing of Men to 
* by Others; but they never went ſo 
ar, as to command any Man to torment 
himfelf. We have heard of thoſe that have 
ſuffer d Caſtration, to gratifie the Luſt 
of their lmperious Maſters; but never any 
Man that was forc'd to act it upon him- 
ſelf. They Murther themſelves in their 
very Temples, and their Prayers are of- 
fer d up in Blood. Whofvever ſhall but 
obſerve what they do, and what they ſuf- 
fer, will find it fo misbecoming an honeſt 
Man, fo unworthy of a Freeman, and ſo 
Iinconſiſtent with the Action of a Man in 
his Wits, that he muſt conclude them all 
to be mad, if it were not that there are 
ſo many of them; for only their Number 
is their Juſtification, and their Protection. 
When he comes to reflect, ſays St. Augu- 
fin, upon thoſe Paſſages which he himſelf 
bad feer in the Capitol, he Cen ſures them 
with Liberty and Reſalution: And no Man 
would believe that fuch Things would be 
done, unleſs in Mockery, or Phrenzy. What 
| Lamentation is there in the Egyptian Sa- 
erafices for the Loſs of Oſiris? And then 
what Foy for the finding of him again? 


Which he makes himſelf Sport with; for, 

in truth, it is all a Fiction: And yet thoſe 
Teuple, that neither loſt any thing, nor 
. found 
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found any thing. muſt expreſs their Sorrows 
and their Re oicings, to the higheſt De- 
gree: Butt is only a certain Ide, 
ſays he, for this Freak, and once in a 
. People may be allowed to be Mad. 
came Tito the Capitol, /ays Seneca, 
where the ſeveral Deities Ty their ſeve- 
ral Servants, and Attendants, their Li- 
ctors, their Dreſſers, and all in Poſture 
and Action, as if they were executing 
their Offices; Some to hold the Glaſs, 
Others to Comb out Juanes and Miner- 
vas Hair; One to tell Zapiter what a 
Clock it 15; —_ _— _ th 
ſit gazing upon the Ima a 
4 Fas a Kindneſs ber then, All theſe 
things, /ays Seneca 4 while after, a Wiſe 
Man will obſerve for the Laws fake, more 
than for the Gods; and all this Rabble of of 
Deities, which the Superſtition of = 
Ages has gather'd together, we are in fuck 

manner to adore, as to conſider the Wor- 
ſhip to be rather Matter of Cuſtom, than 
of Conſcience. Whereupon St. Auguſtin 
obſerves, That this 1ltuftrious Senator 


Worſhipp'd what he Reprov'd, Acted what 


he Be aud Ador d what be Con- 
demn d. 
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LIFE and DEATH. 


"2 


T has been an ancient Cuſtom, to Re- 
1 cord the Actions, and the Writings of 
£. Eminent Men, with all their Circum- 


ſtances; and it is but a Right that we owe 
to the Memory of our Famous Author. 
Seneca was, by Birth, a Spaniard of Cor- 
dove (a Roman Colony of great Fame 
and Antiquity) He was of the Family 


of Anneus, of the Order of Knights; and 
the Father, Lucius Angus Seneca, was 
diftinguiſh'd from the Son, by the Name 
of the Oratsy. His Mother's Name was 


| Helvia, a Woman of Excellent Qualities. 


His Father came to Rome in the 'Fime of 


Auguſtus; and his Wife and Children 


ſoon follow'd him, our Seneca yet being 
in his Infancy. There were three Bro- 


thers of them, and never a Siſter. Marcus 


Anngeus Novatus, Lucius Anneus Seneca, 
and 


e 
' 
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and Lucius Anneus Mela: The firſt of 
theſe chang d his Name for Janiut Gal- 
lia, who adopted him; to him it was that 
he Dedicated his Treatiſe of AN GER, 
whom he calls Novatus too; and he alto 
Dedicated his Diſcourſe of a Happy Life 
to his Brother Gal/zo. The youngeſt Bro- 
ther (Anneus Mela) was Lucan's Fa- 
ther. Seneca was about Twenty Years of 
Age in the Fifth Tear of Tiberiut, when 
the Jews were expell'd Rome His Fa- 
ther train'd him up to Rhetorict, but his 
Genius led him rather to Philoſophy; and 
he apply'd his Wit to Morality and Vir- 
tus. He was a great Hearer of the Cele- 
brated Men of thoſe Times; as Attalus, 
Sotzon, Papirius, Fabianus, (of whom 

he makes often mention,) and he was 
much an Admirer alſo of Demetrius the 
Cynique, whoſe Converſation he had af- 
terwards in the Court, and both at Home 
alſo, and Abroad, for they often Travell'd 
together. His Father was not at all plea- 
ſed with his Humour of Philoſophy, but 
forc'd him upon the Law, and tor a while 
he practiſed Pleading. After which he 
would needs put him upon Pablick Em- 
Ployment: And he came firſt to be Oe 
ſtor, then Prætor, and ſome will have it 
that he was choſen Conſul; but this is 
doubtful, AN 
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Seneca finding that he had ill Offices 
done him at Court, and that Vere's Fa- 
vour began to cool; he went directly and 
reſolutely to Nero, with an Offer to re- 
fund all that he had gotten. Which Nero 

would not receive; but, however, from 
that time, he chang'd his Courſe of Life, 
receiv'd few Vitits, ſnunn d Company, 
went little Abroad; ſtill pretending to be 
kept at Home, either by Indiſpoſition, or 
by his Study. Being Nero's Tutor, and 
Governour, all things went well, fo long 
as Nero follow'd his Counſel. His two 
chief Favourites, were Burrhus, and Se- 
mecca, Who were both of them Excellent 
in their Ways: Barrbas, in his Care of 
Military Atlairs, and Severity of Diſci- 
pline; Seneca for his rs = and Good 
Advice in the matter of Eloquence, and 
the Genztleneſs of an Honeſt Mind: Aſſi- 
ſting one another in that ſlippery Age of 
the Prince (ſays Tacitus,) to invite him, 
by the Allowance of Lawful Pleaſures, to 
the Love of Virtue. Seneca had two Wives; 
the Name of the firſt is not mentio- 
ded; his fecond was Pauline, whom he 
often ſpeaks of with great Paſſion. By the 
former he had his Son Marcus. . 

In the firſt Vear of Claudius he was 
Baniſh'd into Corſice, when Julia the 
Daughter of Ger manicus was accus'd by 

Meſalina 


| 


as much in Favour 


 Eftate was partly Patrimonial, but the 


Prince. His 


miſſion, and Virtue, the Practice of bis 


ic taten away, my Wife, that knows my 


fay to 
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Meſſalina of Adultery, and baniſh'd too: 
Senece being charg'd as one of the Adul- 
terers. After a matter of Eight Years, or 
upwards, in Exile, he was call'd back, and 

again as ever. His 


of it was the Bounty of his 
Gardens, Villa's, Lands, Poſ- 
ſeſſions, and incredible Sums of Mony, 
are agreed upon at all Hands; which drew 


an Envy upon him. Dis reports him to 


have had 250000 J. Sterling at Intereſt in 
Britany alone, which he call'd in all at a 
Sum. The Court it ſelf could not bring 
him to Flattery ; and, for his Piety, Sub- 


whole Life witneſſes for him. 5 
o ſoon, ſays he, ar the Cande e 


Cuſtom, (yes ſtill, without a Word ſpeak- 
ing: And then do I recollett all that I 


have ſaid, or done that Day, and take my 


Self to Shrift. And why ſhould I conceal, 
or reſerve eny thing, or make any Scruple 
of Enquirimg into my Errors, when I can 

| my Self, Do ſo no more, and for 
this once I'll forgeve thee? And again, 
What can be more Pious, and Self-deny- 
ing than this Paſſage, in one of his Epi- 
ſtles? Believe me now, when I © 
tell you the very bottom of ]] 1 

| 555 Sou! 
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Soul: In all the Difficulties and Croſſes of 
my Life, this is my Conſideration; Since 
it is God's Will, I do not only obey, but aſ- 
fent to't; nor do I comply, ous of Neceſſi- 
ty, but Inclination. 
Here follows now, ſays Tacitus, the 
Death of Seneca, to Nero s great Satisfa- 
ct ian: Not ſo much for any pregnant Proof 
againſt him, that he was of Piſo' r Conſpi- 
racy; but Nero was reſolv'd to do that by 
the Sword, which he could not ect by 
Poiſon. For, it is reported, that Nero had 
corrupted Cleonicus, ( Freeman of Sene- 
ca to give his Maſter Poyſon, which 
did not ſucceed: Whether that the Servant 
bad diſcovered it to his Maſter, or that 
Seneca by his own Caution and Jealou ſie 
bad avoided it; for be lived only upon 4 
ſemple Diet, as the Fruits of the Earth; 
and his Drink was moſt commonly River 
Water. 3 JR ; 
Natalis, it ſeems, was ſent upon à Viſit 
to him, (being indiſpoſed,) with à Com- 
plaint, That he would not let Piſo come 
at him; and adviſing him to the Continu- 
ence of their Friendſhip and Acquaintance, 
as formerly. To whom Seneca made an- 
fwer, that frequent Meetings and Confe- 
rences betwixt them, could do neither of 
them any Good; but that he had a great 
Intereſt in Piſo's Welfare. Hereupon Gra- 


nius 
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nius Sylvanus (4 Captain of the Guard,) 
was ſent to Examine Seneca upon the 
Diſcourſe that paſs d betwixt Him and 
Natalis, and to return bis Anſwer. Se- 
neca, either by Chance, or upon Purpoſe, 
came that Day from Campania, to 4 Vil 
la of his own, within four Miles of the 
City; and thither the Officer went the 
next Evening, and beſet the Place. He 
found Seneca at Supper with his Wife 
Paulina, and two of bis Friends; and 
gave him immediately an Account of bis 
Commiſſion. Seneca told him, That it was 
true, that Natalis had been with him in 
Piſo's Name, with 4 Complaint, That 
Pi ſo could not be admitted to fee Him; 
and that He excus'd Flimſelf by Reaſon | 
of his Want of Health, and his Deſire 
to be Quiet, and Private; and that be 
| had no Reaſon to prefer another Man's 
Welfare before bis Own. Cæſar Himſelf, 
he ſaid, knew very well, That he was not 
a Man of Compliment; having receiy'd 
more Proofs of his Freedom, than of his 
Flattery. This Anſwer of Seneca's was 
deliver d to Cæſar in the Preſence of Pop- 
pæa and Tigellinus, the intimate Confi- 
dents of this Barbarous Prince : and Ne- 
ro ac d bim I hether he could gather any 
thing from Seneca, as if he intended to 
mate himſelf away? The Tribune's An- 


ſeer 
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fewer was, That he did not find him one 
fot mov'd with the Meſſage But that he 
went on roundly with his Tale, and never 
fo much as chang'd Conntenence for the 
Matter. Go back to him then, ſays Ne- 
ro, and tell him, That he is Condemn'd 
to Die. Fabius Ruſticus delivers it, That 
the Tribune did not return the ſame Way 
be came, but went afide to Fenius (4 
Captain of that Name) and told him Cz- 
far's Orders, asking bis Advice, whether 
he ſhould Obey them, or not; who bad 
him by all Means to do as he was Order'd. 
Which want of Reſolution was fatal to 
them all; for Silvanus al/o, that was one 
of the Conſprrators, aſſiſted now to ſerve, 
and to increaſe thoſe Crimes, which he had 
before complotted to Revenge. And yet he 
did not think fit to appear himſelf im the 
| Buſineſ7, but ſent a Centurion to Seneca, 
to tell him his Doom. Seneca, without any 
Surprize, or Diſorder, calls for bis Will; 
which being refus'd him by the Officer, he 
turn'd to his Friends, and told them, 
That ſince he was not permitted to requite 
them as they deſerv d, he was yet at Li- 
berty to bequeath them the Thing of all 
others that he efteem'd the moſt, that is 
the Image of his Life: Which ſhould give 


them the Reputation both of Conſtancy, 
end Friendſhip, i they would but imitate 


tt; 


| 


— ſotulion, ſays he, wn this Generous Act, 


 #brs 
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it ; exhorting them to a firmneſs of Mind, 
ſometimes by Good Counſel, otherwhile by 
Reprehenſion, as the Occaſion required. 
Where, ſays he, it all your Philoſophy 
now? all your Premeditated Reſolutions 
againſt the Violences of Fortune ? Is there 
any Man ſo ignorant of Nero's Cruelty, as 
to expect, after the Murther of bis Mo- 
ther, and his Brother, that he ſhould ever 
ſpare the Life of his Governor, and Ta- 
tor? After ſome General Expreſſions to 
ſe, he took his Wife in his Arms, 
and having ſomewhat fortified ber againſt 
the preſent Calamity, be beſought and con- 


jur d her to moderate her Sorrows, and be- 
| Fake ber Self to the Contemplations, and 
Comforts of a Vi 


rtuons Life; which 
would be a fair and an ample Con ſolat ion 
to her for the Loſs of ber Husband. Pau- 
lina, on the other fade, tells bim her De- 


termination to bear him Company, and 


Wills the Executioner to do his Office. 
Well ſays Seneca, if after the Sweetneſs 
of Life, as I have repreſented it to thee, 
thou hedſt rather entertain an honourable 
Death, I ſhall not ewvy thy Example; 
conſulting at the ſame time, the Fame of 
the Perſon he lou'd, and his vwr Tender- 
weſs, for fear of the Injaries that mi 
attend her when be was gone. Our Re- 
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be equal, but thine will be the greater 

Dane. Aſter this, the Veins * both 
their Arms were opened at the ſame time. 
Seneca did not bleed ſo freely, his Spirits 
being waſted with Age, and a thin Diet; 
fo chat he was forc'd to cut the Veins of 
his Thighs, and elſewhere, to haſten his 
Diſpatch. When he was far ſpent, and 
almoſt ſinking under his Torments, he de- 
i his Wife to remove into another 
Chamber, left the Agonies of the one might 
work upon the Courage of the other. Pis 
Elequence continu'd to the lafi, as appears 
by the Excellent Things he deliver d at 
bit Death; which being taken in Writing 
from his own Mouth, and publiſh'd in his 
own Words, I ſhall not preſume to deliver 
| them in any other. Nero, in the mean 
time, who had no particular Spite to Pau- 
lina, gave Orders to prevent her Death, 
for fear his Cruelty ſhould grow more and 
more inſupportable, and oatous. Where- 
upon the Soldiers gave ail Freedom, and 
Encouragement to ber Servants, to Bind 
her Wounds, and flop the Blood, which 
they did accordingly ; but whether ſhe was 
ſenſible of it or not, is 4 Queſtion. For 
among the Common People, who are apt 


to judge the worſt, there were ſome of O- 
pinion, that as long as ſhe deſpair d of Ne- 
ro's Mercy ſhe ſeem'd to Court the Glory 


 Fenance. 


gring, deſires Statius Annæus (bis old 
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ne with her Husband for 
7 that upon the ltketifoog of ler- 
ter Quarter, ſhe was prevail'd upon to out- 


live hm; And ſo, for ſome Tears ſbe did 


ive him, with all Piety and Reſpeft 
to his Memory; but ſo miſerably pale and 
wan, that every body might read the Loſs 
of her Blood and Spirits in her very Coun- 


flow, and lin- 


Seneca finding his Death 


Friend and Phyſician to give him a Doſe 
of Poiſon, which he had provided before- 
hand, being the ſame Preparation which 
was appointed for Capital Offenders in A- 
thens. This was brought him, and be 
drank it up, but to little Purpoſe; for his 
Body was already chill d, and bound up a- 


gainſt the Force of it, He went at laſt 


into 4 hot Bath, and ſprinkling ſome of 
his Servants that were next him, This, 
ſays he, it an Oblat ion to Jupiter the De- 
liverer. The Fume of the Bath ſoon di- 
ſpatcht him, and his Body was burnt, 


without any Funeral Solemnity, as he had 


directed in his Teſtament : though this Will 

of his was made in the height of his Pro- 

ſperity, and Power. There was a Ru- 

mour that Subrius Flavius, in à private 

Conſultation with the Centurions, had 

taken up this following Reſolution, (and 
_ 
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that Seneca him/elf was no Stranger to it) 
that is to ſay, that after Nero ſbould have 
been flain by the help of Piſo, Piſo hin- 
E have been kilf'd tas; and the 
Empire deliver d up to Seneca, ds one 
that well deſer v d it, for his Integrity and 
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BENEFITS. 


_ CHAP. 1 
| Of BENEFITS in general. 


r is, perhaps, one of the moſt perni- 

1 3 aRaſh, and ! 
derate Life; the Common Ignorance 
of the World in the Matter of ex- 
changing Benefits. And this ariſes 
from a Miſtake, partly in the Perſon 
that we would Oblige, and partly in the Thing it 
ſelf. To begin with the Latter; 4 Benefit is 6 
good Office, done with Intention and Judgment; that is 
to ſay, with a due Regard to all the Circumſtances 
of What, How, Why, A ben, I here, To whom, How 
much, and the like. Or otherwiſe; It is a Yolunts - 


the Comfort it brings to the Receiver. It will be hard 
to draw this Subject, either into Method or Com- 
pals; the one, becauſe of the infinite Variety, and 

5 1 Complica- 
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Complication of Caſes ; the other, by reaſon of the 


large Extent of it : For the whole Buſineſs (almoſt) 
of Mankind in Society, falls under this Head : The 


Duties of Kings, and Subjects; Husbands, and 
Wives; Parents, and Children; Maſters, and Ser- 
vants; Natives, and Strangers; High, and Low; 
Rich, and Poor; Strong, and Weak; Friends, and 
Enemies. The very Meditation of it breeds good 
Blood, and generous Thoughts; and inſtructs us in 
all the Parts of Honour, Humanity, Friendſhip, 
Piety, Gratitude, Prudence, and Juſtice. In ſhort, 
the Art and Skill of conferring Benefits, is, of all 
Human Duties, the moſt abſolutely neceſſary to the 
Well-Being both of Reaſonable Nature, and of 
every Individual; as the very Cement of all Com- 
munities, and the Bleſſing of Particulars. He that 
does good to another Man, does good alſo to him- 
ſelf; not only in the Conſequence, but in the ve- 
ry act of doing it: For the Conſcience of Well 
doing is an ample Reward. 1 
OF Benefits in general, there are ſeveral ſorts; 
as * Neceſſary, Profitable, and Delightful. 


_ * Benefits Ne. Some Things there are, without which 


* we Cannot Live; others, without which 
Abel. we Ozght nat to Live; and ſome again 

| without which we Mill not Live. In 
the firſt Rank are thoſe, which deliver us from Ca- 
pital Dangers, or Apprehenſions of Death: And 
the Favour is rated according to the Hazard; for 
the greater the Extremity, the greater ſeems the 
Obligation. The next is a Caſe wherein we may 
indeed Live, but we had better Die: As in the 
Queſtion of Liberty, Modeſty, and a good Conſci- 
ence. In the third Place follow thoſe things which 
Cuſtom, Uſe, Affinity, and Acquaintance, have made 
dear to us; as Husbands, Wives, Children, Friends, 
Cc. which an honeſt Man will preſerve at his ut- 
moſt Peril: Of Things Profitable there's a large 
8 Ficlu; 
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Field; as Mony, Honour, Cc. to which might be 
added Matters of Superfluity and Pleature. 
we ſhall open a way to the Circumttances of a Be- 
nefit, by ſome previous, and more general Delibe- 


a 


rations upon the Thing it ſelf. 


\ 
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Several Sorts of BexErirts. 


W E ſhall divide Benefits, into Abſalute and 
* Yulgar ; the one, appertain”  _, 
ing to Good Life; the x Ba. is only Mag = 4 
matter of Commerce. The former are ,,,' 
the more Excellent, becauſe they can . 
never be made void; whereas all Material Benefits 
are toſs'd back, and forward, and change their Ma- 
ſter. There are ſome Offices that look like Bene- 
fits, but are only deſirable Conveniences, as Wealth, 
Fc. and Theſe a Wicked Man may receive from a 
Good, or a Good Man from an Evil. Others again 
that bear the Face of Injuries, which are only Be- 
nefits ill taken; as Cutting, Lancing, Burning, un- 
der the hand of a Surgeon. The greateſt Benefits 
of all, are thoſe of good Education, which we re- 
ceive from our Parents, either in the State of I 
rance, or Perverſeneſs, as their Care and Tenderneſs 
in our Infancy; their Diſcipline ia our Childhood, 
to keep us to our Duties by Fear; and, if fair means 
will not do, their proceeding afterwards to Severi- 
ty, and Puniſhment, without which we ſhould ne- 
ver have comg to good. There are Matters of great 
Value many times, that are but of ſmall Price; as 
_ Inſtructions from a Tutor, Medicines from a Phy- 
fician, Cc. And there are ſmall Matters again, 
which are of great Conſideration to us: The Gift 
B 2 e may 
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be ſmall, and the tz as a Cup 
of Zold Water in arime of ned. mey fave» Man's 
Life; fome are of oment to the 


Giver; others to the Receiver: One Man gives 


me a Houſe; another ſnatches me out, when 'tis | 


falling upon my Head: One gives me an Eſtate; 
ther filter whe cut of tha Bike, or caſts me out a 


Rope when | am finking : 8832 Offices we 


do to Friends; others to Strangers; but, 1 * 


the nobleſt that we do without Pre- deſert. 
is an Obligation of Bounty; rr 
Charity: This, in caſe o Neceſſiy; and That, in 
point of Convenience. Some Benefits are Com- 
mon; others are Perſonal; As, if a Prince (out of 
— dogs grant a Privilege ded» 4. the Obli- 
garion lies 


the Community only upon 
every as a Part of the whole; bur if it 
e 


the Debtor fort. The c of Strangers is 


6 
are ts Counſel, Reputation, 
Life, Fortune, Liberty, Health; nay, and of Su- 
perfluity, and Pleaſure. One Man obliges me out 
of his Pocket: Another gives me Matter of Orna- 
-& : A third, Confolation. To ſay 
Benefits; for there are, that 


do a Body no Hurt; 
ey fav'd a 


as if th 
to we undo him 


o ſhut 


CHAP. 


one of the Dutics of Hoſpiality® and exerciſes it 
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| ASon may oblige his Father and a Servant 
”— his Maſter. 


HE Queſtion is (in the firſt Place) Whether 
it may not be poſſible for a Father to owe 
more to a Son, in other Reſpects, than the Son owes 
to his Father for his Being? That many Sons are 
both Greater and Better than their Fathers, there 
is no Queſtion; as thereare many other things that 
derive their Beings from others, which yer arefar 
greater than their Original. Is not the Tree 
than the Seed? The River than the Fountain? 
The Foundation of all things lyes hid, and the Su- 
rſtructure obſcures it. If I owe all to my Father, 
he gives me Life, I may owe as much to 
2 Phyſician that ſav'd his Life; for if my Father 
had not been Cur'd, I had never been begotten: 
Or, if I ſtand indebted for all that 47 aj apt 
ginning; my Acknowledgement muſt run to 
the very Original of all Human Beings. My Father 
ye = the Benefit of Life, which he had never 

= „if his Father had nor firſt given it to him. 
He gave me Life, not knowing to whom, and 
when I was in a Condition, neither to feel Death, 
nor to fear ic. That's the great Benefit, to give 
Life to one that knows how to uſe it; and that is 
capable of the Apprehenſion of Death. Tis true, 
that without a Father I could never have had a 
Being; and fo without a Nurſe that Being had ne- 
ver been improv'd; but Ido not therefore owe my 
Virtue either to my Nativity, or to her that gave 
me ſuck. The Generation of me was the leaſt part 
of the Benefit: For, to live is common with Brutes; 
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bur, to live well, is the main Buſineſs; and that Vir- 
tue is all my own, faving what I drew from my E- 
ducation. It docs not follow that the fir Benefit 
muſt be the greateſt, becauſe without the firſt, the 
greateſt could never have been. The Father gives 
T ife to the Son but once; bur if the Son fave the 
Father's Life often, though he do but his Duty, 


it is yet a greater Benefit. And again, the Benefit 


that a Man receives is the greater, the more he needs 
it; bur the Living has more need of Life, than he 
that is not yet born; So that the Father receives a 
ter Benefit in the Continuance his Life, than 
the Son in the Beginning of it. Whar if a Son 
deliver his Father from the Rack ; or, which is more, 
lay himſelf down in his Place? The giving of him 
a Being, was but the Office of a Father; a fimple 
Act; a Benefit given at a venture; b«fide that 
he had a Participant in it, and a Regard to his Fa- 


mily. He gave only a ſingle Life, and he receiv'd 


a happy one. My Mother brought me into the 
World naked, expos'd, and void of Reaſon; but 


my Reputation, and my Fortune, are advanc'd by 


my Virtue. Scipio (as yet in his Minority) reſcu'd 


his Father in a Battel with Hannibal; and afterward 


from the Practices, and Proſecution of a powerful 
Faction; covering him with Conſulary Honours, 
and the Spoils ot Publick Enemies. He made him- 


and Military Knowledge: He was the Defender, 
and the Eſtabliſher of his Country: He left the 

Empire without a Competitor; and made himſelf 
as well the Ornament of Rome, as the Security of 


it: And did not Scipio, in all this, more than re- 


quite his Father barely for begetting of him? Whe- 
ther did Anchiſes more for Æueas, in dandling the 


Child in his Arms; or Ænueas for his Father, when 


he carry'd him upon his Back through the Flames 
of Troy, and made his Name famous to future Ages, 


among 


ns i. _ ww a ws . v nm a a9 i _ 


ſelf as Eminent for his Moderation, as for his Piety, 
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among the Founders of the Roman Empire? T. Manlizs 
was the Son of a Sour and Imperious Father, who 
baniſh'd him his Houſe as a Blockhead, and a Scan- 
dal to the Family: This Manlius, hearing that his 
Father's Life was in Queſtion, and a Day ſet for his 
Tryal, went to the Tribune that was concern'd in 
his Cauſe, and diſcours'd him about it: The Tri- 
dune told him the appointed Time, and withal 
(as an Obligation upon the young Man) that his 
Cruelty to his Son would be part of his Accuſation: 
Manlius, upon this takes the Tribune aſide, and 
preſenting a Ponyard to his Breaſt, Swear, ſays he, 
That you will let this Cauſe fall, or you ſhall have this 
Dagger in the Heart of you; and now tis at your Choice, 
which way you will deliver my Father. The Tribune 
ſwore, and kept his Word, and made a fair Report 
of the whole Matter to the Council. He that 
makes himſelf Famous by his Eloquence, Juſtice, 
or Arms, illuſtrates his 3 let it be never 
ſo mean; and gives ineſtimable Reputation to his 
Parents. We ſhould never have heard of Sophro- 
niſcus, but for his Son Socrates; nor of Ariſto and 
Gryllus, if it had not been for Xenophon and Plato. 
THis is not to diſcountenance the Veneration 
weowe to Parents; nor to make Childrenthe worſe, 
but the better; and to ſtir up generous Emulations : 
For, in Conteſts of good Ofkces, both Parts are 
happy; as well the Vanquiſh'd, as thoſe that Over- 
come. It is the only honourable Diſpute that can 
arrive berwixt a Father and a Son, which of the 
two ſhall have the better of the other in the Point 
of Benefits. 

IN the Queſtion betwixt a Maſter, and a Ser- 
vantz we muſt diſtinguiſh berwixt 
Benefits, Duties, and Actions Mini- 4 Swan 
ſterial. By Benefits we underſtand thoſe n. 

good Offices that we receive from Stran- 
gers, which are voluntary, and may be forborn 
| B 4 without 
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without Blame. Duties are the Parts of a Son, and 
Wife; and incumbent upon Kindred and Relations. 
Offices Miniſterial belong to the Part of a Servant. 
Now, fince it is the Mind, and not the Condition, 
of the Perſon, that prints the Value upon the Bene- 
fit, a Servant may oblige his Maſter, and ſo may 
a Subject his Soveraign, or a common Soldier his 
General, by doing more than he 1s —_—_— 
bound to do. Some Things there are, which the 
Law neither Commands, nor Forbids; and here 
the Servant is free. It would be very hard fora 
Servant to be chaſtiz'd for doing leſs than his Du- 
ty, and not thank'd for't when he does more. His 
y, tis true, is his Maſter's, but his Mind is his 
own: And there are many Commands which a Ser- 
vant ought no more to obey, than a Maſter to im- 
pole. There is no Man fo great, but he may both 
need the Help and Service, and ſtand in fear of the 
Power and Unkindneſs, even of the meaneſt of 
Mortals. One Servant kills his Maſter; another 
faves him, nay, preſerves his Maſter's Life, per- 
haps, with the Loſs of his own: He expoſes him- 
ſelf to Torment and Death; he ſtands firm againſt 
all Threats and Batteries: Which is not only aBe- 
nefit in a Servant, but much the greater for his 


being fo Tones 
beficg'd in Corfizium, and 


* N Domitius was p 
t brought to great Extremity ; he "d 
his Servant ſo earneſtly to poiſon ins, that 28 

he was prevail'd upon to give him a Potion; which, 

it ſeems, was an innocent Opiate, and Domitius out- 

liv'd it: Cæſar took the Town, and gave Domitius 

* but it was his Servant that gave it him 

Turn was another Town beſicg'd, and when 

it was upon the laſt Pinch, two Servants made their 

Eſcape, and went over to the Enemy: Upon the 

Romans entering the Town, and in the . 
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Soldiers Fury, theſe two Fellows ran di home, 
took their Miſtreſs out of her Houſe, and drave her 


before them, telling every how 
ſhe had us'd ras, that hoy walk 
enge: When they had her 


now have their Rev : 
without the Gates, they kept her cloſe till the 
Danger was over; by which means they — 
Miſtrefs her Life, and ſhe gave them their Freedom. 
This was not the Action of a ſervile Mind, to 
do fo Glorious a thing, under an of ſo 
great a Villany; for it they had not paſs'd for De- 
— and Parricides, they could not have gain d 
their End. 

Wir one Inſtance more (and that a very brave 
one) I ſhall conclude this Chapter. 
IN the Civil Wars of Rome, a Party coming to 
ſearch for a Perſon of Quality that was proſcrib d, a 
Servant put on his Maſter's Cloaths, and deliver d 
himſelf up to the Soldiers, as the Maſter of the Houſe; 
he was taken into Cuſtody, and put to Death, with- 
our diſcovering the Miſtake. hat could be more 
glorious, than for a Servant to die for his Maſter, 
in that Age, when there were not many Servants 
that not betray their Maſters? So generous 
a Tenderneſs in a publick Cruelty; fo invincible a 
Faith in a general Corruption! What could be 
more glorious, I ſay, than fo exalted a Virtue, as 
_—_— — for the Reward af his Fide- 
ty, t eſt Advantages he might other- 
wiſe have had for the Violation of it? 


CHAP. 


It is the Intention, not the Matter, that 
makes the Benefit. 


HE Good Hill of the Benefactor is the Foun- 
F rain of all Benefits; nay, it is the Benefit it 
ſelf; or, at leaſt, the Stamp that makes it valuable 
and current. Some there are, I know, that take 
the Matter for the Benefit ; and tax the Obligation 
by Weight and Meaſure. When any thing is given 
them, they preſently caſt it up; M hat may ſuch a 
Houſe beworth? Such an Office? Such an Eflate? As 
if that were the Benefit, which is only the Sign, 
and Mark of it : For the Obligation reſts in the 
Mind, not in the Matter; And all thoſe Advanta- 
es which we ſee, handle, or hold in actual Poſſeſ- 
on by the Courteſie of another, are but ſeveral 
Modes, or Ways of Explaining, and putting the 
good Will in Execution. There needs no great 
Subrilty, to prove, That both Benefits and Injuries 
receive their Value from the Intention, when even 

Brutes themſelves are able to decide this Queſtion. 
Tread upon a Dog by chance, or put him to pain 
upon the dreſſing of a Wound; the one, he paſſes 
by as an Accident; and the other, in his Faſhion, 
he acknowledges as a Kindneſs but, offer to ſtrike 
at him, though you do him no Hurt at all, he flies 
yet in the Face of you, even for the Miſchief that 
you barely meant him. pt. 
#44 5-6, AT is further to be obſerv'd, That 
4 ben all * Benefits are good; and (like the 
Diſtributions of Providence) made up 


of Wiſdom and Bounty ; whereas the Gift ir ſelf 
1s neither good nor bad, but may indifferently be ap- 
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ply'd either to the one, or to the other. The Be- 
nefit is immortal, the Gift periſhable: For, the 
Benefit it ſelf continues, when we have no longer 
either the Uſe or the Matter of it. He that is 
dead, was alive; He that has loſt his Eyes, did ſee; 
and, whatſoever is done, cannot be render'd un- 
done. My Friend (for inſtance) is taken by Pi- 
rates; I redeem him; and, after that, he falls into 
other Pirates Hands; his CO to me is the 
fame ſtill, as if he had erv'd his Freedom. 
And fo, if I fave a Man from any one Misfor- 
rune, and he falls into another; if I give him 
à Sum of Mony, which is afterward taken away 
by Thieves; it comes to the fame Caſe. For- 
tune may deprive us of the Matter of a Bene- 
fit, but the Benefit it ſelf remains inviolable. If 
the Benefit refided in the Matter, that which is 
good for one Man, would be ſo for another; 
whereas many times the very fame thing given to 
ſeveral Perſons, works contrary effects; even to 
the difference of Life, or Death; and that which 
is one bodies Cure, proves another bodies Poiſon, 
Befide that the Timeing of it alters the Value; 
and, a Cruſt of Bread upon a pinch, is a greater 
Preſent than an Imperial Crown. What is more fa- 
miliar, than, in a Bartel, to ſhoot at an Enemy and 
kill a Friend? Or, inſtead of a Friend, to fave an 
Enemy? But yet this Diſappointment in the Event, 
does not at all operate upon the Intention. What 
if a Man cures me of a Wen, with a Stroke that 
was deſign'd to cut off my Head? Or, with a 
Malicious Blow upon my Stomach, breaks an Im- 
poſthume? Or, what if he fave my Life, with a 
Draught that was prepar'd to poiſon me? The Pro- 
| vidence of the Iſſue does not at all diſcharge the Ob- 


liquity of the Intent. And the ſame Reaſon holds 
good even in Religion it ſelf: It is not the Incenſe, 


OT 
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or the Offering, that is acceptable to God, but the 
Purity and Devotion of the Worſhipper. Neither 
is the bare Will, without Action, ſufficient; that 
is, where we have the Means of Acting; for, in 
that Caſe, it ſignifies as little to wiſb well, with- 
out well-doing, as to do good without willing it. 
There muſt be Effect, as well as Intention, to make 
me owe a Becefitz but, to will againſt it, does 
wholly diſcharge it. In fine, the Conſcience alone 
is the Judge, both of Benefits and Injuries. 
=. IT does not follow now; becauſe 
* The Good Will the Benefit reſts in the * Good Will, 
. b 7udg- that therefore the Good Will ſhould 
ment. be always a Benefit; for if it be not 
| accompany'd with Government and 
Diſcretion, thoſe Offices which we call Benefits, 
are but the Works of Paſſion, or of Chance; and, 
many times, the greateſt of all Injuries. One Man 
does me Good by miſtake; another ignorantly ; a 
third upon force; but none of theſe Caſes do I 
take to be an Obligation; for they were neither 
directed to me, nor was there any Kindneſs of In- 
tention: We do 1 _ the Seas for the Ad- 
yantages we receive by Navigation; or the Rivers, 
for ſupplying us with F — and flowing of our 
Grounds; we do not thank the Trees, either for 
their Fruits, or Shades; or the Winds for a fair 
Gale: And what's the Difference betwixt a reaſon- 
able Creature, that does not know, and an inani- 
mate, that cannot? A good Horſe faves one Man's 
Life; a good Suit of Arms another's; and a Man, 
1 that never intended it, faves a third. 
Where's the Difference now berwixt the Obliga- 
tion of one, and of the other? A Man falls into 


a River, and the Fright cures him of an Ague; 
we may call this a kind of lucky Miſchance, bur 
not a Remedv. And fo it is with the good we re- 
ceive, either without, or befide, or contrary to In- 
| | tention 
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tention. It is the Mind, and not the Event, that 
diſtinguiſhes a Benefit from an Injury. 


CHAP. V. 
| There muſt be Judgment in a Benefit, as 


well as Matter and Intention ; and eſpe- 
cially in the Choice of the Perſon. 


As it is the Vill that deſigns the Benefit, and 
the Matter that conveys it; ſo it is the Judg- 
ment that perfects it: Which depends upon ſo many 
Critical Niceties, that the leaſt Error, either in 
the Perſon, the Matter, the Manner, the u 
the Quantity, the Time or the Place, ſpoils all 

Tu Conſideration of the Perſon 3 
is a * Main Point; for, we are to meas 
give by Choice, and not by Hazard. „ Polt. 
| My Inclination bids me oblige one 
Man; I am bound in Duty and Juſtice, to ferve 
another; here tis Charity, there tis Pity; and 
elſewhere, perhaps, Encouragement. There are 
fome that want, to whom I would not give; be- 
cauſe, if I did, they would want till. To one 
Man I would barely offer a Benefit; but, I would 
preſs it upon another. To fay the Truth, we do 
not employ any Mony to more Profit, than that 
which we beſtow; and 'tis not to our Friends, our 
Acquaintances, or Countrymen, nor to this, ot 
that Condition of Men, that we are to reſtrain 
our Bountiesz but, whereſoever there is a Man 
there is a Place, and occafion for a Benefit. We 
give to ſome that are good already; to others, in 
hope to make them ſo; but we muſt do all with 
Diſcretion : For, we are as well anſwerable for 
what we give, as for what we receive: Nay, the 
miſplacing 
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miſplacing of a Benefit is worſe than the not re- 
ceiving of itz for, the one is another Man's Fault; 
but the other is mine. The Error of the Giver 
does oft-rtimes excule the 1 | of the Recei- 
ver; for, a Fayour ill pla is rather a Profufton 
than a Benefit. It is the moſt ſhameful of Loſſes, 
an inconſiderate Bounty. I will chuſe a Man of 
Integrity, Sincere, Conſiderate, Grateful, Tempe- 
rate, Well-natur'd, neither Covetous, nor Sordid: 
And when I have oblig'd ſuch a Man, though not 
worth a Groat in the World, I have gain'd my 
end. If we give, only to receive, we lole the fair- 
eſt Objects for our Charity? the Abſent, the Sick, 
the Captive, and the Needy. When we oblige 
thoſe that can never pry us again in kind, as a 
Stranger upon his laſt Farewel, or a Neceſſitous 
Perſon upon his Death-Bed, we make Providence 
our Debtor, and rejoice in the Conſcience even of 
a a fruitleſs Benefit. So long as we are affected with 
Paſſions, and diſtrafted with Hopes, and Fears, and 
(the moſt unmanly of Vices) with our Pleaſures, 
we are incompetent Judges where to place our 
Bounties. But when Death preſents it felf, and 
that we come to our laſt Will and Teſtament, we 
leave our Fortunes to the moſt worthy. He that 
gives nothing, but in hopes of receiving, muſt die 
Inteſtate. It is the Honeſty of another Man's 
Mind that moves the Kindneſs of mine; and I 
wauld ſooner oblige a Grateful Man, than an Un- 
grateful: But, this ſhall not hinder me from do- 
ing good alſo to a Perſon that is known to be Un- 
grateful: Only with this Difference, that I will 
ſerve the one in all Extremities with my Life and 
Fortune; and the other, no further than ftands 
with my Convenience. Burt, what ſhall I do, you'll 


fay, to know whether a Man will be Gratetul or 
no? I will follow Probability, and hope the beſt. 
He that Sowes, is not ſure ro Reap; nor the Sea- 

man 
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reach his Port; nor the Soldier to win the 
Field: He that Weds, is not ſure his Wife ſhall 
be honeſt; or, his Children dutiful: Bur, fhall we 
therefore neither Sow, Sail, bear Arms, nor Marry ? 
Nay, if | knew a Man to be incurably thankleſs, 
1 would yet be fo kind as to put him in his Way, 
or let him light a Candle at mine, or draw Water 
at my Wellz which may ſtand him perhaps in 
ſtead, and yet not be reckon'd as a Benefit 
— for I do it careleſſy, and not for his fake, 
but my own; as an Office of Humanity, without 
any Choice or Kindneſs. | 
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SMA M 
The Matter of Obligations, with its Cir- 
— — h 


TEXT to the Choice of the Per/on, follows 
that of the Matter; wherein a Regard muſt 
be had to Time, Place, Proportion, Quality; 
and to the very nicks of Opportunity, and Hu- 
mour. One Man values his Peace above his 
Honour; another his Honour above his Safety; 
and not a few there are, that (provided they may 
fave their Bodies) never care what becomes of their 
Souls. So that Good Offices depend much upon 
Conſtruction. Some take themſelves to be oblig'd, 
when they are not; others will not believe it, 
when they are; and ſome again take Obliga- 
tions, and Injuries, the one for the other. i 
Pon our better Direction let it 
be noted, Thats * Benefit is & Com- 4 dene is @ 
mon He betwixt the Giver and the cr d, 4 
Receiver, with 4 Reſpeft to both. ase. 
Wherefore, it muſt be accommo- 
dated to the Rules of Diſcretion z for all —_ 
ave 


one of his Favou- 


cuſing himſelf, That it was 


d « City 


ake, could not be fit 
It paſſes in the World for 
giving and 


der . 


d the City, than the other that 
Men throw away their Mony as 
with it, which is the Error 
Minds, and large 


I T is a Matter of great - 
® 4 Benefit muſt dence, for the Benefactor * to ſuit 
+ the Benefit to the Condition of the 
eo, Receiver; who mult be, either his 
perior, his Inferior, or his Equal; 
gheſt * 

as 
other: As a 
Purpoſe) to a Rich 


ould be the hi 
to the one, would, 
reat a Mock 


ery, and Affront to t 
late of broken Meat (for the 
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| 2 is defired, 
for, and to be found; t 
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earneftly beg for (and take it ill to be deny'd too) 
that very thing, which, upon ſecond thoughts, 


7 


may come io Curſc, asrhe Occaſion of a moſt 
ici . Never give any thing that 
turn . | - cf, 92 N fo 
conſider another Man's Want, or Safety; | 
as not to forget my own: Unleſs in the Calc of a 
very excellent Perſon, and then I ſhall not much 
heed whar becomes of my FE 
of Water to a Man in a Fever; or putting a8 
into a Mad-Man's Hand. He chat lends a Man Mony 


8 


to carry him to a Bawdyhouſe, or a Weapon for 


his Revenge, makes him ſelf a Partaker of his Crime. 

He that would make an * ac- _ > 
ceptable Preſent, will pitch upon 2 . 

de. 

which he ſees no 

where elſe, and which few have; or at leaſt not in 

that Place, or Seaſon ſomething that may be al- 

— ways 


' | and improv'd by the Manner of conferri 
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of itz not for the Preſenters ſake, but becauſe they 
had join d him with Hercules; how unreaſonabl 
ſoever: For Hercules Conquer d nothiag for bümtel 4 
but made it his buſineſs to vindicate, and to pro- 
Deſign : But this intemperate — . (whoſe 


Virtue was nothing elſe but a Temerity) 
was train d up from his Youth in the Trade dr 


Violence: The Common Enemy of Mankind, as 
well of his Friends, as of his Foes, and one that 
valu'd himſelf upon being terrible to all Mortals : 
Never ing, that the dulleſt Creatures are 
as d us, and as as the flerceſt; for 
the Poiſon of a Toad, or the Tooth of a Snake, will 
do a Man's buſineſs, as ſure as the Paw of a Tiger. 


HERE is not any Benefit fo glorious in it 
ſelf, but it may yet be exccedingly ſweeten d, 


T 


it. The 
Virtue, I know; reſts in the Intent; the Profie, in 
the Judicious Application of the Matter; but, the 
Beaury and Ornament of an Obligation, lics in the 
Manner of it; and it is then perfect, when the 
Dignity of rhe Office is accompany'd with all the 
and Delicacies of Humanity, Good-na- 

And with Diſpatch too; for, 
off from time to time, was ne- 


rankly : * Give frag. 
and as much as he can. 
2 | There 


— — 2 = — 
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There ſhou'd be no Delay in a Benefir, but the | 
of the Receiver. If we cannot foreſee. 


the Requeſt, let us however immediately grant it, 


and by ho means ſuffer the repeati 


| 25 it. It is 
rern 


Word puts a Man out o 
a double Kindneſs, to do the thing, and fave an 
honeſt Man the Confuſion of a Bluſh. It comes too 


late, that comes for the Asking; for nothing cofts 


us ſo- dear, as that we purchaſe with our Prayers: 
It is all we give, even for Heaven it ſelf; and even 


there too, where our Petitions are at the faireſt, 


we chuſe rather to 


laſting, and the acceptable Benefit, that meets the 


Receiver half way. The Rule is, we are to Give, ' 
as we would Receive, chearfully, quickly, and with- | 


out Heſitation; for, there's no Grace in a Bene- | 


it them in Secret Ejacu- | 
lations, than by. Word of Mouth. That is the 


5 


fir, that ſticks to the Fingers. Nay, if there 


ſhould be Occaſion for Delay, let us, however, 
is next door 


not ſeem to deliberate; for demurring 


to denying, and, ſo long as we ſuſpend, ſo long 


are we unwilling. It is a Court-humour, to keep 


People upon the Tenters; their Injuries are quick 


and ſudden, but their Benefits are flow. Great 
Miniſters love to rack Men with Attendance; and 
account it an Oftentation of their Power to hold 
their Suitors in hand, and to have many Witneſſes 

af their Intereſt. A Benefit ſhould be made ac- 
ceptable by all poſſible means, even ro the end that 
the Receiver, who is never to forget it, may bear 
i in his Mind with Satisfaction. There wot be no 
Mixture of Sourneſs, Severity, Contumely, or Re- 

proof, with our Obligations; nay, in caſe there 
ſhould be any Occaſion for ſo ho. 


great deal apter to remember Injuries, than ge- 
n 2 "es, 


| 


1 
* 


| 


f 
4 
1 


> 
* 
+ 


7 


& 


be as an Admoni- 
tion, let it be referr'd to another time. We are 2 


, 
, 
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neſits; and tis enough to forgive an Obligation, 
that has the Nature of an L RY 
THERE pA dup => brag 1 
Office after it is done; and others, in a b 
the very inſtant of doing it. There 
muſt be ſo much Entreaty and Importunity: Nay, 
if we do but ſuſpect a Petitioner, we put on a 
ſour Face; look another way; pretend Haſte, Com- 
pany, Bufineſs; talk of other Matters, and keep 
him off with Artificial Delays, let his Neceſſitics 
be never fo preſſing; and when we are pur to'r at 
laſt, it comes ſo hard from us, that 'ris rather Ex- 
torted, than Obrtain'd; and not fo properly the 


giving ofa Bounty, as the quitting of 'a Man's hold 


T7 > V'0 7 @ 9 TIT r 


— 
wo. 


upon the Tugg, when another is too ſtrong for 
him: So that this is but doing one Kindneſs for 
me, and another for himſelf; He gives for his own 
Quiet, after he has tormented me with Difficulties, 
and Delays. The Manner of Saying, or of Doing 
any thing, goes a great way in the Value of the 
thing it ſelf. It was well faid of him that call'd a 
good Office that was done harſhly, and with an ill 
Will, A ffony piece of Bread; tis r for him 
that is hungry, to receive it, but it almoſt chokes 
a Man in the going down. There muſt be no 
Pride, Arrogance of Looks, or Tumor cf Words 
in the beſtowing of Benefits; no Infolence of Be- 
haviour, but a Modeſty of Mind, and a diligent 
Care to catch at Occaſions, and prevent Neceſſi- 
ties. A Pauſe, an unkind Tone, Word, Look, or 
Action, deſtroys the Grace of a Courteſie. It cor- 
rupts a Bounty when it is accompany'd with State, 
Haughrineſfs, and Elation of Mind in the giving of it. 
Some have the Trick of ſhifting off a Suitor with 
a Point of Wit, or a Cavil. As in the Caſe of the 
nic that begg'd a Talent of Antigonus; That's 
% much, ſays he, for @ Cynick to act; and when he 
tell ro a Penny, That's "= little, ſays he, for a Prince 
3 
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to give. He might have found a way to have com- 


pounded this Controverſie, by giving him a Penny, 
as to a Cynict; and a Talent as from a Prince. What- 


chearful Countenance: A Man muſt not 


quickly; gives willingly. 


ſuch a Matter 


elſe ? I take it ill that you 


you have Occaſion 
own Account. That's the 


has this been to me / never was 


72 fo tenderly, with ſo 


good a Grace. 


much another way could not have 
 faftion. In ſuch a caſe, let the 
- conſiderable, the Manner of con 


Countenance, or Behaviour, a Man had 


'd with à lingring Torment. But to be 


1 pl Citelty intolerable. Tis troubleſom to ſtay 


roo hate. 


me a Cloak. They that knew he wanted one, ſhould 
have 


It is not the Value of the Prefent, but the Bene- 
volence 


ſoever we beſtow, let it be done with a frank and a 


give with hig | 
Hand, and deny with his Looks. He that gives 


7 WE are likewiſe to ® accompany | 
* Dll 5 Good Deeds with Good 2 on | 
| of this? Why did not you 
come to me ſooner ? HW by would you make uſe of any body 
ſhould bring me a Recommen» 
dation; Pray let there be no more of this; but whes 
bereafter, come to me upon — B 
A, [ 
the Receiver can ſay to himſelf, What a bleſſed Dey | 


any thing dane [6 of of | 


not do to ſerve this Man / £ theaſend times a | 
me this Satis - 
efit be never fo | 
ning © 6 yer the | 
nobleſt part. "Where there is Harſhneſs o [anguage, | 
better be 


without it. A flat Denial is infinitely before a vex- 
atious Delay ; as a quick Death is a Mercy, _ : 


aitings and Intercefhons, after a Promiſe is pat, | 


long for a Benefit, let it be never fo great; and he 
that holds me needlefly in Pain, loſes two precious 
things, Time, and the Proof of Friendſhip. Nay, 
the very Hint of a Man's Wants comes many times 
If bad Mony, faid Socrates, I would buy | 


ed the very Intimation of that Want. 


very may 
that be row. 


£ave me 
done; it 


it, and 
the 


Some Favours are to 
* Publick: others in Private. In Pub- 


k. It would be too tedious to run th 
chis Subj 


lures of Civility, Good-nature and Diſcretion. 
C4 CHAP. 
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the Manner of conferring 


Eaſe; Willingly, or by Compulſion; upon 
2 it: I may have a — of 
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2 UA p. vm. 

The Difference and Value of Benefits. 
7 E ha already ſpoken of Benefits in General 
the — 21. Intention, together with 
them. Ir follows now, 


in Courſe, to fay ſomething of the Yalue of them; 
which is rated, either by the Good they do us, or 
wh the 3 they ſave us, and has no o- 


what K 
ference | in the Obligation. I may do it with Ha- 
zard, or with Security; with Trouble, or with 


Inter- 


Vain-Glory, or Profit: I may do it in Kindneſs to 


*, 


Another, or an hundred By- Ends to my Self; and 


— 2 does exceedingly vary the Caſe. Two | 


part with 28 Sum of Money, 


— fame Benefit: the One had it of his 


on, and it was but a little out of a great deal; tbe 


Other borrow'd it, and beſtow'd upon me that 


which he wanted fas himſelf. Two Boys were 


| ſent out to fetch a certain Perſon to their Maſter: 


The one of them hunts up and down, and comes 


home again weary, without finding him; the O- 
ther falls to play with his Companions at the W hecl 


of Fortune, ſces him by chance paſſing by, delivers 

him his Errand, and — 4 — He that found 

him une deſerves to 3 and he that 
* 


What canbe more 


with Hunger or Cold? A Defence 
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ſought for him, and miſs'd him, to be rewarded 
IN ne pe rates © the Res 
in others the Labour, and Attendance. # 
precious than good Jn 4 
Manners,good Letters, Life and Health? n. 
and yet we pay our Phyſicians, and Tu- 
tors, only for their Service in their Profeſſions. If 
we buy Ari it matters not, ſo long as tis 
a Bargain: "Tis no Obligation from the Seller, if 
no body elſe will give him more for't. What would 
not a Man give to be ſet aſhore in a Tempeſt? 


For a Houſe in a Wilderneſs? A Shelter in a Storm? 


A Fire, or a Bit of Mear, when a Man's pinch'd 
inſt Thieves, 
and a Thouſand other Matters of Moment, thar 
coſt bur little? And yet we know that the Ski 


has but his Freight for our Paſſage; and the Car- 


ters and Bricklayers do their Work by the 
Jay. Thoſe are many times the reſt Obliga- 
tions, in truth, which in vulgar Opinion are the 
ſmalleſt: As Comfort to the Sick, Poor, Captives; 
good Counſel, keeping of People from Wicked- 
neſs, Sc. Wherefore we ſhould reckon our ſelves 
to owe moſt for the Nobleſt Benefits: If the Phy- 
fician adds Care, and Friendſhip, to the Duty of 
his Calling; and the Tutor, to the common Method 
of his Buſineſs; I am to eſteem of them as the near- 
eſt of my Relations: for, to watch with me; to 
be troubled for me; and to put off all other Pa- 
tients for my ſake, is a particular Kindneſs: and ſo 
it is in my Tutor, if he takes more Pains with me 
than with the reſt of my Fellows. It is not e | 
in this Caſe, to pay the one his Fees, and the other 
his Sallary ; but I am indebted to them over and a- 
bove for their Friendſhip. The meaneft of Mecha- 
nicks, if he does his Work with Induſtry, and 
Care, 'tis an uſual thing to caſt in ſomething by 


+ 


3 F* 


; 


— | 
2 nothing to bimſelf- This Gift 
5, you ſhall never repent of, for I will take 
caretoreturnit better than I found it: So that a brave 
Mind can never want Matter for Liberality in the 


8 
5 
J 
Z 


IT 


» , 
2 * follow d wich an * Injury ; let which 


as with one Writing upon another; it 
does ina great meaſure hide the former, and beep 


it from 

e may in ſome Caſes divide them, and 
doch Requite the One, and Revenge 
or otherwiſe compare them, to know whether 1 
am Creditor, or Debtor. You have oblig'd me in 
my Servant, but wounded me in my Brother; 
fav'd my Son, but you have deftroy'd my 


juſtice, and Good-nature will bear; but I am 
to ſet an Injury againſt a Benefit. l 
ſome reſpect to the Time; the Obli- 
then, perhaps, 
ſt his Will: under theſe 
1 would amplifie the Benefit, and 
lee 3 and extinguiſh the one with the 
—— nay, I would pardon the Injury even with- 
out the Benefit, but much more after ir. Not that 
a 33 bound by one Benefit to ſuffer all ſorts 


ot 


ing, but it does not quite take it 2. 
the Other; 


Fu 


: In this Inſtance, I will allow as much as Piery, 


the one was 


* . er r * . 
. * . - © % 6 


* will be foremoſt, it is with the latter, | 
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than 


id me with it : Ifhedi 


for any other Reaſon, 


jar 


, . of 
him tha 


en to 


more, or 


degree, 


all behold 


Inftrument of his own Ad 


am not at 
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good 
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Honour done to himſelf; and told him, That Plato 
was is Debt. But Plato, when he found it to be 
no more than he did for others recall'd his Word, 
For, fays he, Plato will owe nothing in particular, for 
a in Common ; what Fowe with others, - I will 
pay with others. 
Some will have * that the Neceſ- 
. my ® of wiſhing 2 Man well is ſome 
* * tion in the 
doing of Aa O But, I fay, on the 
, that 12 the ter, becauſe t , 
will cannot be "Tis one thing to iy, 
That a Man could not but do me this or that Civi- 
lity, becauſe he was forc'dto it; and another thing, 
That he could not the Good-will of doing it. 
In the former Caſe, I am a Debtor to him that im- 
the Force; in the other to himſelf. The. 
unchangeable Good-will is an indiſpenſable Obliga- 
tion: and, to ſay, that Nature cannot go out of 
ber Courſe, does not diſcharge us, of what we owe 
t Providence. Shall he be faid ro Will, that may 
his Mind the next moment? And, ſhall we 
the Will of the Almighty, whoſe Na- 
| no Change? Muſt the Stars quit their 
Stations, and fall 'fout one upon another? Muſt 
the Sun Rand ſtin in the middle of his Courſe, and 
Heaven and Earth drop into Confuſion ? Moſt a 
devouring Fire Teize the Univerſe; the Har- 
mony of the Creation be difſolv'd; and the whole 
Frame of Nature ſwallow'd up in a dark Abyſs; 
And will nothing leſs than this ſerve to convince 
the World of their audacious and impertinent Fol- 
lies? It is not to ſay, that, 1 Heavenly Bodies are 
not made for us; bs” © hey are fo; and we 
are the better for their 1 rtues 2 Motions, whe- 
ther we willor no: Though undoubtedly the Prin- 
cipal Cauſe, is the unalterable Law of God. Pro- 


— is not mov'd by any thing from without; 
but 


„en 


1 the Divine Win nan Everlaſting ing Law; an Inv 
| — Decree; and the Impoſſibility of Variation 
proceeds from God's Purpoſe of perſevering; for he 

zꝛever repents of his firſt Counſcls. It is not with 

our Heavenly, as with our Earthly Father. God 
thought of us, and provided ſor us, before he made 
us: (tor, unto him all future Events are preſent:) 
Man was not the Work of Chance ; his Mind car- 

. ries him above the flight of Fortune, and naturally 
aſpires to the Contemplation of Heaven, and. Di- 
vine Myſteries. How deſperate a Phrenſie is it 

now, to undervalue; nay, to contemn, and to 

diſchim theſe Divine Bleſſings, without which we 


. ͤ —˙ Ä 2, 3: 8 


are utterly incapable of enjoying any otherꝰ 


F* 7 4 
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W | 
| An honeſt Man cannot be Out dune in Courteſie. 


| I paſſes in the World for a Generous, and a 
| 4 Magnificent Saying, that, "Tis & Shame for 4 
! Man to be Out- done in Coartefie: And it's worth the 
: while to examine, both the Truth of it, and the 
_ Miſtake. Firſt, there can be no Shame in a Vir- 
* 1 2 Secondly, there can be no 
Victory without croſſing the C and yielding 
the Cauſe. One * have . of 
Strength, of Means, of Fortune; and this will un- 
doubtedly operate upon the Events of good Pur- 
, Poſes, but yet without any Diminution to the Vir- 
tue. The good Will may be the fame in both, and 
yet One may have the Heels of the Other; For it 
is not in a good Office, as in a Courſe; where: he 
wins the Plate that comes firſt to the Poſt: And 
even There alſo, Chance has many times a great 
band in the Succeſs. Where the Conteſt is about | 
Benefits; 
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Man to fly to the 


willing to receive gr 
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to Take, than that the e * 
Give; And, it is a greater 2 

© Refule Mony, than for 4 Prince to Beſtow 
it. This 1s rA of an _— 
able Mind; and there's hardly any contending with 
itz but a Man is nevertheleſs Valiant for bei 
worſted by an ievulnerable Enemy; nor the Fire 
one jot the weaker, for not conſuming an Incom- 
buſtible Body; nor a Sword ever a whit the worſe, 
for not cleaving a Rock that is i 3 neĩ- 
ther is a grateful Mind overcome for want of an 
anſwerable Fortune. No matter for the 
of the things Given, and Received, ſo long as, 
point of good Affection, the two Parties ſtand upon 
the fame Level. Tis no Shame not to overtake z 
Man, if we follow him as faft as we can. Thar 


Tumor of a Man, the vain-glorious Alexander, was 


us d to make his boaſt, that never any Man weat 


beyond him in Benefits; and yet he liv'd to fee 4 
poor Fellow in a Tub, to whom there was nothing 


that he could Give, and from whom there was ro- 
thing that he could take away. 


ox i it always neceſſary for a 11 
of anc 222 
vincible Mind, to quit ſcores with the h. 
Bounties of a Plentiful Fortune; but, it 

does often fall out, that the Returns which he cannot 
make in £nd, are more than ſupply'd in dignity and 
value. Archelans, a King of Macedon, invited So- 
crates to his Palace; but he excus'd himſelf, as un- 
o re Benefits than he was able 
ro Require. This perhaps was not Pride in Socra- 
tes, but Craft; for he was afraid of being forc'd to 


accept of ſomething which might poſſibly have been 


unworthy of him : Beſide that he was a Man of Li- 
berty, and loth ro make himſelf a vol 


The Truth of it is, that Arcbelaus had more * 


untary Slave. 


3 \SENECHL Chap. K 
of Socrates, than Socrates of Archelaus ; for he wan- 


| | him the Art of Lite, and 
Book of Nature | to him, and ſhew him the Light 
: Man, that, when the 


9 2 


Lerche World jad 
Boanty, or Socrates his Peine, would have been 
the greater Preſent: e does not underſtand the 
Value of Wiſdom and Friendſhip, that does not 
know a wiſe Friend, to be the Nobleſt of Pre- 
ſents. A Rarity ſcarce to be found, not only in a 
Family, but in an Age; and no where more wan- 
ted than where there ſeems to be the Store. 
The greater a Man is, the more need he has of 
bim; and the more 
ing, and of knowing him. Nor is it to be ſaid, 
that, [cannot requite ſuch @ Benefactor, becauſe I am 
Poor, and have it not; | can give good 8 a 
Converſation, wherein he may rake both Delight, 
and Profit; Hates of Diſcourſe, without Pi 
tery; kind Attention, where he deliberates; z 

Faith inviolable, where he truſts; I bring 
him to a love, and knowledge of Truth; deliver 
him from the Errors of his Credulity, and teach 
him to diſtinguiſh betwixr Friends, a Paraſites. | 
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CHAT -© 

The Queſtion diſcuſs d, Whether or no « Man 

may Gre, or Return a Benefit to bemeſelf. 


THERE are many Caſes wherein a Man ſpeaks 
of himſelf as of another. As for Example, / 


may thank my Self for This; J am angry at my Self; 


1 hate my Self for That. And this way Ing has 
raiſed a Diſpute the Stoicks, ber or no 4 
Man may Give, or Return a Benefit to himſelf. For, fay 
they, if I may hurt my ſelf, | may oblige my ſelf: and, 
that which were a Benefit to another Body, W hy isit 
not ſo te my ſelf? And, why am not I as Criminal 
in 4 to my ſelf, as if I were foro 
another Body? And, the is the fame in Flat« 


tery, and ſeveral other Vices as on the other fide, 
it is a point of 


great Reputation for a Man to com- 
mand himſelf. Plato thank'd Sacrates for what he 
had Learn d of him; and Why might not Socrates 
as well thank Plato for that which he had Tazgbr 
him? That which you want, ſays Plato, berrow it of 
your ſeif. And why may not I as well Give to my 
Self, as Lend? If I may be Angry with my Self, 
I may Thank my Self; and, if I Chide my Self, I 
may as well Commend my Self, and do my Self 
Good, -as well as Hurtz There's the fame reaſon of 
Contraries: Tis a common thing to ſay, Such s 
Man bath done himſelf an Injury. If an Injury, Why 
not a Benefit? Bur, I ſay, that no Man can be a 
Debtor to himſelf; for the Benefit muſt naturally 
precede the Acknowledgement ; and a Debtor can 


no more be without a Creditor, than a Husband 


without a Wife. Some body muſt Give, that ſome 
body may Receive; and 'tis ncither Giving, nor 
D Receiving, 


1 2 
from one hand to the 


ne 

cer Wh if a Man be — in the Caſe? 
— bas: Andhe 
that Gives, r 

Perſon. Now, Speaking, no can 
faid to beſtow any thing upon himſelf, for he - 
ature, that prompts every Man to do 
good he can. Shall I call him Libe- 
ral, thar gives to himſclf ; or Good-Natur'd, that | 
8.—. or Piriful, that is affected with | 
Misfortunes? That which were 
to another, to 
Nature. Re RS Verookiogs 
re oy Wn ore Neceſſary. 
for getting out of a Ditch, | 
_u Thieves? Or, What | 
P | 


a 
; 
N 


10 — = 
arc requiſite in ſo many iv [ 
two Perſons. If a Man Give to himſelf, he may | 
Sell to himſelf: | 


— 
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Diverſion too; 


Evenings 


that's heavy-headed. - - 


E Winter's 


matter of 
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g'd for a Benefit 
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if any 


Friend, and 


Office done to 
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muſt ask him in the firſt 
? and How far it extends? 


— 
does that 
Xr. 


be Brother? 
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$ E NECA Chap. XI. 
and the Welfare of my Son; 
of him; And, I ſhould 
a p dle in he Lof; bur, it does 
tet] _ A CT 
W ther happier, or leſs miſe- 
4 ics Means. There are ſome 
Benefits, which, although conſerr'd upon one Man, 
may yet work upon others; as a Sum of Mony may | 
= to a poor Man for his own fake, _ | 
Conſequence, the Relief of his whole 
Family 3 but ftill immediate Receiver is the 
Debtor for it; for the is not, To whom 
it comes afterward to be transferr d; but who is 


the Principal? And, upon whom it was firſt be- 
ſtowed? My Son's — —— 4 
bn moot hr ng io 

In this Caſe I will ackno 


own, and 

to make my ſelf a 

== — 
it 

Bluſh 1 

ther 


to have him taken in Bed wich ano- a 
ife; but, that does not make me an | 
. — Tis a wonderful Delight | 
ction that I receive in his bur 
Good is not a Benefit. A Man may 
for an Animal, a Plant, a Stone: bur, 
be a Will, an Intention, to make it an Obi 
You fave the © 10wing the | 
Father; Nay, without ſo much as thinking of him; 
you would have done the fame thing, 
even if you had hated him. But without any far- | 
ther Alteration of Dialogue; n 

2 him the! 2 


a 7” SS WW ww FT  WwW2 WW YVY wv" ww.” 


of Honour, and of Juſtice, 


3 


but to his Father Germanicus :. 
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any occaſion, I am ready to do you all the Kind 
Offices I 3 not as the Returu of a Benefit, 
but as the t of a A wry we 
—— neither to entertain as an 
of — rather than of Gratitude. 
If a Man find the Body of my dead Father, in a 
Deſart, and give it a Burial; if he did it as ro my 
Father, I am beholden to him: but, if rhe Body 


| was unknown to him, and that he would have 


done the fame thing for any other Body, I am no 
ie tended i ©, than as a Piece of Publick 
r 
an un n may be — — 
ged, e and the ITY 
tottiſh Extract of an ancient Nobility &lig'4 for che 
may be d before a better Man, fake of choſe 
that. is but of yeſterdays ſtanding. And 4, «vv , mor 
it is but reaſonable to pay a Reverence » 
. LhmGlf, may yer be repurn 
is not illuftrious in Himſelf, may yet be repureg 
in the Right of his Ao Rad there _ 
titude to be Entail'd upon the Off-fpring of famous 
Progenitors. Was it not for the Fatiber's fake, 
that Cicero the Son was made Conſul? And, was 
it not the Eminence of one Pompey, that rais'd and 
dignify'd the reſt of his Family? How came Cali- 
gula to be Em of the World? a Man ſo Cruel, 


that he ſpilt Blood as greedily as if he were to 


drink it; the Empire was not given to Himſelf, 
braver Man de- 


ſerved that for him, which he could never have 


| challeng'd upon his own Merit. What was it that 


preferr'd Fabius Perficus ? (whoſe very Mouth was 
— 2 about _ : dale, up ir, bur 

300 of t amily that fo generoufly oppos d 
the Enemy, for the Safety of the Common- 


wealth ? 
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Office. Whenſaever 


NA,? Fre 
> the wicked Poſteri 


.v> 
— ® 


The Benefettor muſt have no By-Ende. | 


ter in 
no it be a thi 


Receivitig of Benefits? There is a Sect of Phi 


phers,. that accounts nothing Valuable, 
is Profitable ; and fo makes all Virtue 


Queſtion; chat is to ſay, Whether or 


of Gain, or Fear of Loſs, 


ſay, What ſhall I get t, and Pl be an boneſt Mani 
hereas on the contrary, Honeſty 
to be purchas'd at rate. It is not for a 
y to ſay, 1 will be @ Charge, a Hazard; I all 

ve Offence, &c. My Buſineſs is to do what I ought 


- 
: 
: 


or Difficulties. Shall 1 ſce an honeſt Man oppreſſed 
at 


Ar come now to the main Point of the Mat | 
defirable in it ſelf, the Givingand | 


bur what | 
An Unmarly Miſtake, to imagine, that the H = 

ſhould make a Man . 
ther the more, or the leſs Honeſt. As who ſhould : 


is a thing in it | 
All other Conſiderations are forcign to the | 


Duty calls me, tis wy | 
part to attend, without Se izing upon Forms, 


_ &rine: (That Effeminate Tribe of 
a; Phe. 


45 Su 
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at the Bar, and not aſſiſt him, for fear of aCourt- 


ation? Or. not ſecond him the H 

3 Thieves, _———— 
rather to > fie fill, the quiet of Freud 
and Violence? Why will Men be Juſt, Temperate, 
Generous, Brave, but becauſe it carnes along with 
R 
Reaſon, no other (to apply it to 1 Subjet 
in and) tec» Man alſo be 3 
of . never 
at: (The Ede Die of xp 

uous Phi 3 te 

Wer be the Sera 28 22 
Bur, why chen for Pleaſure, ſay 1, 
before Virtue? Not that the Streſs of the Contro- 
verkic lies upon the Order only; for, the Power of 
it, as well as the n Ir 


to the 
= 


Pheofure a: 
be Pinch, — — hrs Whether Vir- 
ir Gf be te Good, or only the Cauſe 
ws — — 


ſt 
which hould be lat.) Is 


than for * Giving-ſake. He that 
5 Pro ray By 


For a fl ont pon thoſe thr do not want an 
perverts the Charitable Inclinations of Princes, and 
of Great Men, who cannot reaſonably 
by enveing tout tbe bene, by vis 
t about t ni ; | 
—ů + the quarters of the Earth? Is the 
whole Creation made, and order d for the Good of 
ind, and every particular Man only for the 
Good of himſelf? There paſſes not an hour of our 


may place it to Advantage. 
ET us be Liberal then, after the Example of 
cur Guit Gans and Give to others, the 
A ſame Conſideration that he Gives to us. 
e. Epic * Epicurus his ' Anſwer will be to this, 

— . * That God gives no Benefits at all, but 
Stoicks offere turns his Back upon the World; and, 
is, without any Concern for us, leaves Na» 
nous berCeande: And, whether he 

does any thing himſelf, or nothing, he takes no 
notice however, cither of the Good, or of the Ill 
— | is done here below. If there were not an 
and an Over-Ruling Providence; How 
comes it (ſay I on the other fide) that the Univer- 
fality of Mankind ſhould ever have ſo Unanimouſly 
agreed in the Madneſs of Worſhipping a Power that 
ean neither hear nor help us? Some Bleſſings are 
freely given us; Others, upon our Prayers are gran- 


ted 
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every day brings forth. Inſtances of 
ſeaſonable Mercies. There never was 
5 — gg, 
i Methods of Na- 


be une qually — 2 "ris —_ 
that we Poſſeſs in Common; and, 

has beſtow'd upon us in her very ſelf. : 
not Bountiful, whence is it that we have all that 


made, ready — and the Cs 
it ſelf Subjected ro Mankind for Health, Medicine 
and Dominion. We can be thankful to a Friend 
for a few Acres, or a little Mony; and yet for the 
Freedom and Command of the whole Earth, and 
for the great Benefits of our Being, as Life, Health, 
and Reaſon, we look upon our ſelves as under no Obli- 
If a Man beſtows upon us a Houſe that 
is delicately beautified with Paintings, Statues, 
Gildings, and Marble, we make a mighty Buſineſs 
of it, and yet it lyes at the Mercy of a Puff of 
Wind, the Snuff of a Candle, and a hun ired other 
Accidents, to lay it in the Duff. And, is it nothing 


which are caſt in over and « 


te Perfumes, 
the common 


= 


* 2 * of our Being. 


Epicurus, we xo to 


And, why not to 
? As if they were not 


God, 1 beſeech 


2 
both 


ye 


of them one and the fame —— 


Jl 


and the 


835 


11220 


5 upon which all the reſt depend. 


repreſent 
Power under ſeveral 


of him as the Fat 


The | 


y ſpeak 


ions. When 


the ſeveral Functions of the 


cocks 


E 


they 


and the Fountain of all 


Bacchas : —_— Name of 
Contemplatio 


denote him to be 1 


| 


He 
atigable and Invin- 


ion of him in the 


Wifa 


ber, 


call bim 
they 


they 
cules, 
cable : 


34 


And, in the 


dom of his Pro» 


him Mercary: 80 that which 
look, and under what Name ſo- 


Reaſon, Order, P 
ctedings, E 


ever 


i 
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or Where- 
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in Re- 


turn: So that the End of 


the Choice of 
For the Perſon, 
the Matter, the Manner, and the Time, are 
y 


22 


Na wake ties 


tj) 
t is 


to t 
h 


- 


ro us, the 
ice of 


* 


be 


of a Benefit were 
yet 


Dependance 


the Man; for let us give it When, How, 


it would be ſtill a Benefit 


And then t 


does not at all affect our Aſſertion 


Profit, 


7 


cumſtances abſolutel 
Place, wherein I w 


pets to make it a Benefit. 
betwixt the Renouncing of it, and 


be true to a Truſt, and 


Sowing oy 
it would have no 
the Action; there muſt be a 


Eye upon 
ſoever we 


and 
the 


reſi 
or a 


: 5 2 


y makes t me 
fer fats his Cattle, to bring = 
ker. This is more properly the driving of a Trade, 
than the Cultivating of a Generous Commerce. 
This for That, is rather a Truck than a Benefit; 
and he deſerves to be Couſen'd, that gives any _ 
in hope of a Return. And, in truth, What 
ſhould a Man bly propound? Not Profit 
ſure; That's Yulgar, 1 and he that 
does not conteran it, can never be Grateful. And 
then for Glory, tis a mighty matter indeed for a 
Maa to boaſt of doing his Duty. We are to Give, 
if it were only to avoid not Giving; If any thing 
. rhar Gne Benefiz well placed, 
I 5 chat | | wet 

makes amends for a Thouſand Miſcarriages. It is 
not that I would exclude the Benefactor neither, 
for being himſelf the better for a Good Office he 
only for their own fakes; Others for ours; and 
ſome again for both. He that does it for me in 
Common with himſelf, if he had a Proſpect upon both 
in the doing of it, I am oblig'd to him for it; and 
lad with all my Heart that he had a ſhare in't. 


ay, I were ungrateful, and unjuſt, if I ſhould | -- 
not 
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not Rejoice, that what was beneficial to me, might 
- TO now to the Matter of Grati- 13 
rude, B's Ingratitude z there never _— 
was any Man yet fo wicked, as not to , and bore 
approve of the one, and deteſt the other; che . 
as the two — in the whole World. = 
the one to be the moſt Abominated; the other the 
moſt Eſteem d. The very Story of an Ungrateful 
Action puts us out of all Patience, and gives us'a 
loathing for the Author of it. That inbuman In- 
lain, we cry, to do fo horrid @ thing: Not that incon- 
ftderate Fool, for omitting ſo profitable a Virtue 5 which 
plainly ſhews the ſenſe we naturally have, both of 
the one, and of the other, and that we are led to't 
by a common Impulſe of Reaſon, and of Con- 
ſcience. Epicurus fancies God to be without Power, 
and without Arms ; above Fear himſelf, and as lit- 
_ tle to be fear d. He places him betwixt the Orbs, 
Solitary and Idle, out of the Reach of Mortals, 
and neither hearing our Prayers, nor minding our 
Concerns; and allows him only ſuch a Veneration 
and Reſpect, as we pay to our Parents. If a Man 
ſhould ask him now, why any Reverence at all, it 
we have no Obligation to him? Or rather, Why 
that greater Reverence to his fortuitous Atoms? 
His Anſwer would be, That it is for their Majeſty, 
and their Admirable Nature, and not out of any 
Hope a from them. So that by his 
proper eſſion, a thing may be deſirable for its 
_ own Worth. Bur, fays he, Gratitude is a Virtue 
that has commonly tannex'd to ĩt. And where's 
the-Virtue, ſay I, that has not? Bur ſtill the Vir- 
__ is r ky ſelf, and not for the Profit 
attends it: is no Queſtion, but Grati- 
rude for Benefits receiv'd, is the ready way to pro- 
cure more; and in ting one Friend, we en- 
courage many; but, theſe Acceſſions fall in by rhe 
e By: 
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wake them. Theſe Men are betwixt Grateful, and 
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e is a 

2 | 

5 | n 
— 


upon. A 
gentle Nature may be reclaim'd by Authority, Ad- 


vice, or Reprehenſion; a Father, a Husband, 2 


Friend, my 382 There are a fore 


of Lazy, and 


Were A 


that live as if they 
ugg d and Pinch'd to 


and muſt be 


| — — they will — — Obligation, 
a r I will do 
Man from ill doing, but 
1 — eſpecially from 
= al to me. I Fe up his Memory 


with 
new Benefits: if that will not ſerve, F ll proceed 


to good Counſel, and from thence to Rebuke: If 


wo s, I'll look upon him as a deſperat 


e Debcor, 
R him alone in his Ingratitude, wickout 


him my Enemy: for, no Neceſſuy ſhall 
e me ſpend time, in wrangling ih ay 

that Point. 

AS$1DuITY | OR . 


z, 


e will not do'r, try a Second, and then a 
o Man — 5 0 thankleſs, but either 


+ 
110 


11 


or „ 
- Gabe _—_— I 
__ e gun d by good 


11 


one bg wien does naturally 
A i Man would not willingly 


leave 
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leave his own Work I have belpt hin 
thus far, and TI ev'n go through with it now. So 
ans over and above the Deli ght, and the Virtue 
ie f l Ein is a Shoving-horn to 
— hi al Hints, is perhaps the moſt 
EffeGtual, as well as the moſt Generous. 
IN ſome * Caſes it muſt be 


* In fame Caſe more home; as in that of 28 Cope, 
pars 4 3 Who, as he was 
.. +B*- Defendant finding himſelf cha, ; Si 
ſays he, Do not you remember 4 Strain 
yon got in your Ancle, when you commanded in Spain; 
and that a Soldier lent you his Cloak for a Cuſbion, ub 
the top of Craggy Rock, under the Shade of a little 
Tree, in the heat of the Day: ? I remember it pefettly well, 
fays Ceſar. and that when I was ready to choak wit 
Thirſt, an honeft Fellow fetch'd me a draught of Water 
in bis Helmet. But, that Man, and that Helmet, (ſays 
the Soldier) Dees Cæſar think that be could not 
knot» them again if be ſaw them? The Man perchance I 
might, (ſays Cæſar ſomewhat offended) but not the 
Helmet; but Wi hat's this Story te my Buſineſs ? You are 
none of the Man. Pardon me, Sir, ſays the os, 
1 am that very Man; but Cæſar may well forget me, 
for I have been Trepann'd ſince, and loſt an —＋ at a 
Battel of Munda, where that Helmet too bad the Ho- 
nour to be cleft with a Spaniſh Blade. Ceſar took it 


48 


as it was intended; and, it was an h and 
2 prudent way of refreſhing his M But, 
this would not have Shoe fo well with 23s. 


gone 

rins: for, when an Old Acquaintance of his began 
his Addreſs to him, with Tos remember, Ceſar. 
favs Cæſar, (cutting him ſhort) / do not remember 
what I As. Now, with him, it was better to be 
Forgotten, than Remember'd; for, an Old Friend 
was as bad as an Informer. It is a common thing 
for Men to hate the Authors of their Preferment, 
as the Witneſſes of their mean Original. 

THERE 


No, | 
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TuzAs;3rc ſome Prople well enough diſpas d 
to de T, cannot. 


r they w 
7 * a little like School-B 


be taug * 
if we can but bring them to be willing, and on- 
Bug at it. Some Benefits we have negle-» 
ted; Some we are not willing to remember. 
He is ungrateful that, diſowns an Obligation 3 
and ſo is he that difſembles it, or, to his Power, 
does not Requite it; but, the worſt of all. is he 
that forgery it. Conſcience, or Qccafion may 
revive the relt, but here, the very Memory of 
it is loſt. Thoſe Eyes that cannot endure the 
Light are weak, but thaſe are ftark blind that 
cannot fee it. I do not love to hear People lay, 
Alas! poor Man, be has forgatten it; As if that 
were the Excuſe of I iryde, which is the ve- 
ry Cauſe of it: For, it he were not Ungrateful, 
| he wauld not be Forgetful, and lay that out of 
the way, which ſhould be always uppermoſt, and 
in fight. He that thinks, as he ought to do, of 
requiting a Benefit, is in no danger of forgetting 
it. There are indeed ſome Benefits fo great, that 
they can never flip the Memory; but, thoſe 
which are leſs in value, and more in number, do 
corgmonly ſcape us. We are apt enough to ac- 
knawledge, That, ſuch a Mas has been the na- 
king of us, ſo long as we are in Poſſeſſion ot 
the Advantage he has brought us; but, new Ap- 
reg deface old Kindneſſes, and we carry our 
Frolpect forward to fomething more, without 
conſidering what we have obtain'd already. 2 
hat 
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that is paſt we give for loſt; ſo that we are 


only intent upon the future. When a Bene- 

fit is once out of Sight, or out of Uſe, tis 

IP. is Pct et one: ects. Oy 

| is the F many can- 
not do a good Office, but they are 


Companies, what 
ngs they have done for this Man, and what 
for d other. A fooliſh and a dangerous Vanity; 
of a doubtful Friend, to make a certain Enemy. 
For, theſe R „and Contemprs, will 
every Bodies Tongue a walking; and People will 


conclude, That theſe things would never be, if | 
very extraordinary in 
When it comes to that once, 


there were not ſomething 
the Bottom on'r. 
there's not any Calumny but faſtens, more or 
leſs; nor any Falſhood fo incredible, but in ſome 
part or other of it, ſhall paſs for a Truth. Our 


— CC . 


great Miſtake is this, we are ftill inclin'd to 


make the moſt of what we Give, and the leaſt 


of what we Receive; whereas we ſhould do the 
clean contrary. Ut might have been more, but 
be bad a great many to Oblige. It was as much 


as be could well ſpare; he'll make it up ſome 


other time, &c. Nay, we ſhould be fo far from | 
making Publication of our Bounties, as not to 


ning the Matter: As, Alas! I owe bim @ great 
deal more than that comes to. If it were in my 


power to ſerve him, I ſhould be very glad ont. 
And, this too, not with the Figure of a Com- 
pliment, but with all Humanity, and Truth. 
There wasa Man of Quality, that, inthe Trium- 
viral Proſcription, was fav'd by one of Ceſar's 
Friends, who would be ſtill twitting him with 


it, 


hear them ſo much as mention'd, without fweet- | 


—— — 
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it, who it was that preſerv'd him, and telling 
hin over and over, Ten bad gone to Pot, Friend: 
but for me. Pray'e, ſays the Proſcribed, let me 
hear no more of this, or Cen leave me as you 
| found me: I am thankful enough of my ſelf to 
acknowledge, That I owe you my Life; but, tit 
Death to have it rung in my Ears perpetually 
as a Reproach: It looks as if you had only [av'd 
me, to carry me about for a Spectacle. I would 
fan forget the Misfortune, that I was once 4 
Priſoner, without being led in Triumph every day 
of my Life. „ 

OH! the Pride, and Folly of 
a great Fortune, that turns Benefits * Some Bown- 
into Injurics ! that delights in Ex- Ins. 
eefſes, and diſgraces every thing it ne. 
does. Who would receive any thing 

from it upon theſe Terms? The higher it raiſes 
us, the more ſordid it makes us. Whatſoever 
it Gives, it Corrupts. What is there in it that 
ſhould thus puff us up? By what Magick is it 
that we are fo transformed, that we do no lon-— 
ger know our ſelves? Is it impoſſible for Great- 
neſs to be Liberal without Infolence? The Be- 
nefits that we receive from our Superiors are 
then welcome, when they come with an Open 
Hand, and a Clear Brow : without either Con- 
tumely, or State; and fo as to prevent our Ne- 
ceſſities. The Benefit is never the greater for 
the making of a buſtle and a noiſe about it: 
but, the Benefactor is much the leſs for the 
Oſtentation of his good Deeds; which makes 
that Odious to us, which would be otherwiſe De- 
lightful. Tiberius had gotten a Trick, when any 
Man begg'd Mony of him, to refer him to the 
Senate, where all 1 were to deli- 

E 2 ver 
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to deter Men from Asking, by 
he Condition of their Fortunes do an 


proach of a Bounty 
_ * In what caſe forbear the caſting of a Benefitin a 


# Man may be Man's Teeth; for, there are 
--— ak that will not allow it to be fo 
much as challeng'd. For, an Ill 
Man, fay they, will not make a Return, though 
it be and a Good Man will do it of 
himſelf: And then the Asking of it feems to 
turn it into a Debt. It is a kind of Injury to be 
too quick with the former; for, to call upon 
him too ſoon, reproaches him, as if he would | 
not have done it otherwiſe. Nor would I Re- 
cal a Benefit from any Man, fo as to force it; 
bur, only to receive it. If I let him quite alone, 
I make my ſelf Guilty of his Ingratitude: and 
undo him for want of Plain-Dealing. A Father 
Reclaims a Diſobedient Son; a Wife Reclaims 
2 Diſſolute Husband; and one Friend excites the 
languiſhing Kindneſs of another. How 
Men are loſt, for want of being touch'd to the | 
Quick? So long as I am not preſs'd, I will ra- 
ther defire a Favour, than ſo much as mention 
a Requital; bur, if my Country, my Family, 
or my Liberty be at Stake, my Zeal and Indig- 
nation ſhall over- rule my Modeſty, and the World | 
ſhall then underſtand, that I have done all I could, 
not to, ſtand in need of an Ungrateful Man. 
And, in conclufion, the neceſſity of Receiving | 
a Benefit ſhall overcome the ſhame of Recalling | 
it. Nor is it only allowable upon ſome Exigents, 

k to 
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to put the Receiver in Mind of a Good Turn, 
but it is many times for the common Advantage 
of both Parties. 


CHAT. aw. 
| How far to Oblige, or Requite a 


Wicked Mas. 


r Haas are ſome Benefits, whereof a Wicked 
Man is wholly inc Ot which, 
hereafter. There are others, which are Be- 
ſtow'd upon him, not for his own ſake, but for 
Secondary Reaſons; and, of theſe, we have ſpo- 

ken, in part, already. There are moreover cer- 
tain common Offices of Humanity, which are 

only allow'd him as he is a Man, and without 
any Regard, either to Vice, or Virtue. To paſs 
over the Firſt Point; the Second muſt be hand- 
led with Care, and Diftin&ion, and not without 
ſome ſeeming Exceptions to the General Rule: 
As firſt, Here's no Choice, or Intention in the 
Caſe, but, tis a good Office done him for ſome 
By- Intereſt, or by Chance. Secondly, There's 
no Judgment in it neither, for tis to a Wicked 
. Bur, to ſhorten the Matter; without 
theſe Circumſtances it is not properly a Benefit; 
or, at leaſt, not to him: for it looks another way. 
I reſcue a Friend from Thieves, and the other 


3 


'(capes for Company. I diſcharge a Debt tor a 
Friend, and the other comes off too, for they 
were both in a Bond. The third is of a great 
Latitude, and varies _— to the _ of 

| 3 cnes 
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Generoſity on the one fide, and of Wickedneſs 
on the other. Some Benefaftors will ſuperero- 
gate, and do more than they are bound to do. 
And ſome Men are fo lewd, that tis dangerous 
to do them oa ot wh. > os 
as by way of Return, or Requital. 

7 & * IF the Benefaftor's Bounty 
* How 6 due muſt extend to the Bad, as w 
| 8  asto the Good; Put the Caſe that 
I promiſe a good Office to an Un- 
grateful Man; We are firſt to diſtinguiſh (as is 
laid before) betwixt a Common Benefit, and a 
Perſongl; betwixt what is given for Merit, and 
what for Company. Secondly, whether or no 
we know the Perſon to be Ungrateful, and can 
reaſonably conclude, that this Vice is /ncurable. 
Thirdly, a Conſideration muft be had of the 
Promiſe, how far that may oblige us. The two 
firft Points are clear'd both in one: We cannot 
juſtiſie any particular Kindneſs for one that we 
conclude to be a hopelefly Wicked Man: So 
that the force of the iſe is the ſingle Point 
in Queſtion. In the Promiſe oft a Good Office 
to a Wicked or Ungrateful Man, I am to blame 
if I did it know! 


theleſs, if I did it otherwiſe: Bur, I muſt yet 
make it good (under due Qualifications) becauſe 
I promis'd it; that is to ſay, Matters continuing | 
in the fame State, for no Man is anſwerable for 
Accidents. I'll Sup at ſuch a place, though it 
be cold; I'll riſe at ſuch an hour, though I be 
fleepy; but, if it prove tempeſtuous, or that I 
fall fick of a Fever, I'll neither do the one, 
nor the other. I promiſe to ſecond a Friend 
in a Quarrel, or to plead his Cauſe; and, when 
come into the Field, or into the Court, it proves 
ra 


ingly; and I am to blame never- | 
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to be againſt my Father, or my Brother: I 
miſe to go a S— with bim; but, — 
travelling upon the Road ſor Robbing; my Child 
is fallen ick; or my Wife in Labour: Theſe 
| Circumſtances are ſufficient to diſcharge me; 
for a Promiſe againſt Law, or Duty, is void in 
its on nature. The Counſels of a Wiſe Man 
are certain; but Events are Uncertain. And yet 
if I have paſg'd a raſh Promiſe, I will in ſome 
degree puniſh the Temerity of making it, with 
the Damage of keeping itz unleſs it turn very 
much to my Shame, or Detriment; and then 
I'll be my own Confeſſor in the Point, and ra- 
ther be once Guilty of Denying, than always of 
Giving. It is not with a Benefit as with a Debt: 
It is one thing to truſt an ill Pay-Maſter, and 
another thing to oblige an unworthy Perſon: 
The one is an. ill Man, and the other only an 
THERE was a valiant Fellow in the Army, 
that Philip of Macedon took particular notice 
of; and he gave him ſeveral conſiderable Marks 
of the Kindneſs he had for him. This Soldier 
puts to Sea, and was caſt away upon a Coalt 
where a Charitable Neighbour took him up half 
dead; carry'd him to his Honſe, and there at 
his own Charge maintain'd, and provided for him 
Thirty Days, *till he was perfectly recover d: 
and, after all, furniſh'd him over and above 
with a YViaticum at parting. The Soldier told 
him the mighty Matters that he would do for 
him in Return, ſo ſoon as he ſhould have the ho- 
_ ſce his Maſter. To Court he 
Pee tells Philip of the Wreck, but not a Syl- 
able of his Preſerver, and begs the Eſtate of this 
very Man that kept * alive. It was with Philip, 
„ | " 
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as with many other Princes, that give know 
not what, eſpecially in a — We! He 
granted the Soldier his Requeſt, contemplating 
a the fame time the Impoſſibility of Satisfying 
ſo many ravenous Appetites as he had to plcaſe. 
When the good Man. came to be turn'd out of 
all, he was not ſo Mealy-mouth'd as to thank 


his Majeſty for not giving away his Perſon too, 


as well as his Fortune; but in a bold, 
ter to Philip, made a juſt Report of th 


that he immediately commanded the Right Ow- 


ner to be reftor'd to his Eſtate, and the Unthank- 


fal Gueſt and Soldier to be Stigmariz'd for an 
Example to others. Should Philip now have 
kept this Promiſe? Firſt, he ow'd the Soldier no- 
thing. Secondly, it would have been Injurious, 
and Impious. And laſtly, a Precedent of dau- 


gerous Conſequence to human Society. For, it 


would have been little leſs than an Interdiction 
of Fire and Water to the miſerable, to have in- 
ficted fuch a Penalty upon Relieving them. So 
that there muſt be always ſome tacit Exception, 
or Reſerye: I can, if / may, or if matters con- 
tinue as they were. Dk 
I it ſhould be my Fortune 
3 N t from one that 
| rds betrays his Country, I 
ſhould ftill — a my ſelf oblig'd 
to him for fuch a Requital as might 
ftand with my publick Duty. I 


Story. The King was ſo incens'd at the Abuſe, | 


, þ —” $1 TN ; * p = 4 653 ” 


would not furniſh him with Arms, 


nor with Mony, or Credit, or Levy or Pay Sol- 
diers; but, I ſhould not ſtick to Gratifie him 
at my own Expence, with fuch Curioſities as 
might pleaſe him one way, without doing — 

chic 
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chief mother; I would not do any thing that 


might contribute to the Support. or Advantage 
of his Party. But, what ſhould I do now in the 


Caſe of a Renefaftor, that ſhould afterwards 
become, not only mine and my ( Emy, 
but the Common Enemy of Mankind? I would 
here diſtinguiſh betwixt the Wickedneſs of a 
Man, and the Cruclry of a Beaſt ; betwixt a li- 
mired, or a particular Pafhon, and a Sangui 

| 2 
of Human 


quit Scores, that I might have no more to do 
with. him; but, if he comes once to a delight in 
Blood, and to act Outrages with greedinels ; to 
ſtudy, and invent Torments, and to take pleaſurt 
in them; the Law of Reaſonable Nature has diſ- 
charg'd me of ſuch a Debt. Bur this is an Im- 
piety ſo rare, that it might paſs for a Portent, 


and be reckon'd among Comets, and Monſters. 


Let us therefore reſtrain our Diſcourſe to ſuch 
Men as we * without Horror; fuch Men as 
we ſee every day in Courts, Camps, and upon 
the Seats of Juſtice: to ſach wicked Men 1 
will return what I have Received, without 
* any Advantage of their Unrighteouſ- 
* IT does not divert the Al. 
mighty from being flill a, * S———.- 
though we proceed daily in the 4 ay 
abuſe of his Bounties. How many 
are there that enjoy the Comfort of the Light, 
vb hang deferve it; that wiſh t 
13 and yet Nature goes quietly on with 
her Work; and allows them a Being, even in 
deſpite of their Unthankfulneſs? Such a Knave, 
we cry, was better us'd than I. And, the ſame 


Com- 


Society. In the former Caſe I would 


hey had never 


1 
9 
3 
1 
3 
i 
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Wiſe Prince will. confer pecu 
upon the Worthy y but in the dealing 


of a publick 


the Man; but a Thief, or Traytor, ſhall put in 
for a ſhareas well as an honeſt 1. If a Good 
Man, and a Wicked Man, fail both in the ſame 
Bottom, it is impoſſible that the ſame Wind, 
which favours the one, ſhould croſs the other. 
The Common Benefits of Laws, Privileges, Com- 
munities, Letters and Medicines are itted 
r nd no Man 
ever | a Sovereign Remedy, for 
fear o Wicked Man might 2 ws 6 It. 
Cities are built for both ſorts, and the ſame Re- 
medy works upon both alike. In theſe Caſes, 
we are to ſet an Eſtimate upon the Perſons : 
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there's no reſpect had to the Manners of 


There's a great difference betwixt the Chuſing of 
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WE have been Diſcourſing all « 

this while, how far a * Wicked ,,_© 1 
Man may be Oblig'd, and the Bl of « Benejie. 

S$toicks tell us, at that he can 

not be Oblig'd at all: For, they make him inca- 
pable of any Good, and conſequently of any Be- 
nefit. But, he has this advantage, that if he 
cannot be Oblig'd, he cannot be Ungrateful : 
For, if he cannot receive, he is not bound to re- 
turn. On the other fide, a Good Man, and an 
Ungrateful, are a Contradiftion: So that at this 
rate there's no ſuch thing as Ingratitude in Na- 
ture. They compare a Wicked Man's Mind to 
a Vitiated Stomach ;z he corrupts whatever he re- 
ceives, and the beſt Nouriſhment turns to the 
Diſeaſe. But, taking this for granted, a Wicked 
Man may yet be fo far Oblig'd, as to paſs for 
 Ungrateful, if he does not requite what he Re- 
ceives. For, though it be not a perfect Bene- 
fit, yet he receives ſomething like it. There 
are goods of the Mind, the „and of For- 
tune. Of the firſt ſort, Fools, and Wicked Men, 
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are wholly -incapablez to the reſt they may be 
admitted. — _y ; I * wy * 

ate ful „ for not oring at 
Wich Ie wits Benefit? I anſwer, That 
if the Receiver take it for a Benefit, and fails of 
a Return, tis rude in him; for, that 
which goes for an Oblgation Wicked 
Men, is an Obligation upon them: and, they 
may pay one another in their own Coin; the 
Money is Current, whether it be Gold, or Lea- 
ther, when it comes once to be Authoriz'd. Nay, 
Cleanthes carries it farther; He that is wanting, 
fays he, to a kind Office, though it be no Be- 
 nefit, would have done the ſame thing if it had 
been one; and is as guilty, as a Thief is, that 
has ft his Booty; and is already Arm'd, and 
Mounted, with a purpoſe to ſeize it, theugh he 
has not yet drawn Blood. Wickedneſs is form'd 
in the Heart; and, the matter of Fact is only the 
Ditcovery, and the Execution of it. Now, tho 
2 wicked Man cannot either Receive, or Beſtow 
a Benefit, becauſe he wants the Will of doin 
Good, and for that he is no longer Wick 
when Virtue has taken Poſſeſſion of him; yet 
we C call it one, as we call a Man il- 
literate that is not Learned, and Naked, that is 
not well Clad; not but that the one can Read, 
and other is Cover d. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 
A General View of the Parts, and Du- 
ties of the Benefattor. 


T HE three main Points in the Queſtion of 
Benefits, are, firſt, a Fudiciows Choice in 
the Objelt; ; in the Matter of our Be- 
nevolence; And, Thirdly, a Grateful Felicity in 
the Manner of expreſſing it. Bur, there are al- 
ſo incumbent upon the Benefactor other Conſi- 


derations, which will deſerve a Place in this Dif- | 
courſe. 


IT is not enough to do one Good Turn, and 


to do it with a good Grace too, unleſs we fol- 
low it 1 and 1 4 0 
either *® ing, or * Qbligations 
ning. It is a Common ſhi bref 
charge that upon the Ingrat ue braiding 2 
of the Receiver, which, in truth, prong. 
is moſt commonly the Levity, and 
Indiſcretion of the Giver ; for, all Circumſtances 
muſt be duly weigh'd, to Conſummate the Acti- 
on. Some —— are that we find Ungrateful; 
but, what with our Frowardneſs, Change of Hu- 
mour, and Reproaches, there are more that we 
make ſo. And this is the Buſineſs: We Give 
with Deſign, and, moſt to thoſe that are able to 
give moſt again. We give to the Coverous, and 
to the Ambitious; to thoſe that can never be 
Thankful; (for their Deſires are Infarjable) and 


to thoſe that will not. He that is a Tribune, * 
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10 a but caly looking forward 
i W was, I 

2 he would be. People are ſtill Cage 
Muſt I loſe this, or that Benefit? If it be lo 
the Fault lies in the ill beſtowing of it; for, 
rightly plac'd, it is as good as Conſecrated; if 
we be deceiv'd in another, let us not bedeceiv'd 
n our ſelves too. A Charitable Man will mend 
the Matter; and fay to himſelf, Perbass be bas | 
forgot it; perchance be could not; perhaps be will | 
get Requite it. A Patient Creditor will, of an 
ill Pay-maſter, in time, make a good one; an 
Obſtinate overcomes an ill Diſpoſiti- 
on; as a Barren Soil is made Fruitful by Care 
and Tillage. Bur let a Man be never be ſo Un- 
grateful, or Inhuman; he ſhall never deſtro 
the Satisfaction of my having done a good of. 


. , Bur, What if ozbers will 
r L be wicked? Does it follow that 
_— we muſt be ſo too? If others will 
Os: be Ungrateful, muſt we therefore 
be Inhuman ? To Give, and to Loſe, is Nothing; 
but to Loſe, and to Give ſtill, is the Part of a 
great Mind. And the other's, in effect, is the 
greater Loſs; for, the one does bur loſe his Be- 
neſit, and the other loſes himſelf The Light 
ſhines upon the Prophane and Sacrilegious, as 
well as upon the Righteous. How many Diſ- 
appointments do we meet with in our Wives, 
and Children, and yet we couple ſtill? He that 
has loſt one Battel, hazards another. The Ma- 
riner puts to Sea again after a Wreck. An Il- 
luſtrious Mind does not propoſe the Profit of a 
2 Office, but the Duty. If the World be 

icked, we ſhould yet perſevere in Well- doing 
| even 
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even Evil Men. I had rather never receive 
à Kindneſs, than never beſtow one: not to return 


2 a Benefit is the Creater Sin, but not to Confer it, 


is the Earlier. We cannot to our ſelves 
2 more glorious Example, than that of the Al- 
mighty, who neither needs, nor any 
thing from us; and yet he is continually ſhow- 
ring down, and diſtributing his Mercies and his 
Grace among us, not only for our Neceſſities, 
but alſo for our Delights; as Fruits, and Sea- 
| fon; Rain, and Sun-ſhine; Veins of Water, and 
of Metal; and all this to the Wicked, as well 
as to the Good; and without any other end than 
the common Benefit of the Receivers. With 

what Face then can we be Mercenary one toano- 
ther, that have receiv'd all things from Divine 
Providence gratis? Tis a common Saying, 1 
gave ſuch, or ſuch a Man ſo much Money, I would 
I had thrown it into the Sea. And yet the Mer- 
chant Trades again after a Piracy and the Ban- 
ker ventures afreſh after a bad Security. He 
that will do no good Offices after a Di in- 
ment, muſt ſtand ſtill, and do juſt nothing at all. 
The Plough goes on after a — Year; and 
while the Aſhes are yet warm, we raiſe a new 
Houſe upon the Ruins of a former. What Ob- 
ligations can be greater than thoſe, which Chil- 
dren receive from their Parents? And yer, ſhould 
we give them over in their Infancy, it were all 
to no purpoſe: Benefits, like Grain, muſt be fol- 
oy * = Seed to the Harveſt. I will not 
o much as leave any place for Ingratitude. I 
will purſue, and I 2 the Receiver 
with Benefits; ſo that let him look which way 
he will, his Benefactor ſhall be ſtill in his Eye, 
even when he would avoid his own Memory. 
| EF Ana 
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And then I will remit to one Man, becauſe he 
calls fort; to another 
a third, becauſe he is 


icked: and, to a fi 


Good Turn upon a Bad Man, and Ill requite a 
Good one. the a. becauſe it is my ty! 
and the other, that I may not be in his Debt. I 
do not love to hear any Man complain, That he 
has met with a Thanklefs Man. If he has met 
but with one, he has either been very Fortunate, 
or very Careful. And yet Care is not ſufficient. 
For, there is no way to + the hazard of loſing 
a Benefit, but the not beſtowing of it; and to 
neglect a Duty to my ſelf, for fear another 
ſhould abuſe it. It is another's fault if he be 
Ungrateful, but it is mine, if I do not Give. To 
find one Thankful Man, I will Oblige a 


> brow he does not; 16" 5 


becauſe he is the Contrary. Til caſt away 180 


that are not ſo. The Buſineſs of Mankind 


would be at a ſtand, if we ſhould do nothing 
for fear of Miſcarriages in Matters of uncertain 
Event. I will try, and believe all things, before 
F give any Man over, and do all that is 1— 
that I may not loſe a Good Office, and a Frien 
together. What do I know, but be may miſum 
derfland the Obligation? Buſineſs may have put 
it out of his head, or taken him off from't : He may 
have ſlipt his Opportunity: 1 will fay, in Excuſe 
of Human Weakneſs, That one Man's Memory 
is not ſufficient for all things; It is but of a li- 
mited Capacity, ſo as to hold only ſo much, and 
no more; and when it is once full, it muſt let 


aut part of what it had, to take in any thing be- 
fide; and the laſt Benefit ever firs cloſeſt to us. 
In our Youth, we forget the Obligations of our 
Infancy; and when we are Men, we forget thoſe 
of our Youth. If nothing will prevail, let him 


keep 
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cep what he has and welcome; but let him have 
returning Evil for Good, and making it 
for a Man to do his Dury. I would 
no more give a Benefit to ſuch a Man, than 1 
would lend Mony to a beggerly Spendthrift ; 
or depoſit any in the Hands of a known Knight 
of the Poſt. However the Caſe ſtands, an Un- 


grateful Perſon is never the better for a Re- 


proach ; if he be already harden'd in his Wick- 
edneſs, he gives no- to't; and, if he be nor, 


it turns a doubtful Modeſty into an incorrigible 
Impudence : - befide that, he watches for ill 


Words, to pick a Quarrel with them. 
* As the Benefactor is not to 5 
upbraid a Benefit, ſo neither to 2 
delay it: The one is tireſome, and 4, m9 
the other odious. We muſt not m. 
hold Men in hand, as Phyſicians 1 | 
and Surgeons do their Patients, and keep them 
longer in Fear and Pain than needs, only to mag- 
niſie the Cure. A Generous Man gives eaſily 
and Receives as he Gives, but never exacts. He 
Rejoices in the Return, and Judges favourably 
of it whatever it be, and contents himſelf with 
a bare Thank for a Requital. Tis a harder Matter 
with ſome to get the Benefit, after tis promis'd, 
than the firſt miſe of it; there muſt beſo 
many Friends made in the Caſe. One muſt be 
defir'd to ſollicit another; and he muſt be en- 
treated to move a Third; and a Fourth muſt be 
at laſt beſought to receive it; ſo that the Author, 
upon the Upſhot, has the leaſt Share in the Ob- 
ligation. It is then welcome when it comes 
and without Deduction; and no Man either to 
ATT or Hinder, or to Detain it. And, let 
it be of ſuch a Quality too, that it be not only 
F delight 


delightful 


ceiv'd; which it will 
obſerve this Rule, 


CHAP. XVI. 
How the Receiver ought to behave 


Hax are certain Rules in Common, be- 


twixt the Giver, and the Receiver: We | 


muſt do both chearfully, that the Giver may Re- 
ceive the Fruit of his t in the very Act of 


10 f Rial z A of Satisfaction, 


it is much more, 


to make him fo. rr of the one is to 
be ſuited to the Intention of the other; and, there 
muſt be an Emulation bet wixt them, whether 
mall Oblige moſt. Let the one ſay, That be 
has receiv'd a Benefit, and let the ot perſuade | 
himſelf that he has not Rerum d it. Let the one 
_ fay, I amp and the other, I am yet in your | 
Debt; let the Benefactor ac | 
and the Receiver bind himſelt. The Franknels | 
of the Diſcharge heightens rhe Obligati | 
in Converſation, as in a Tennis. Court : Benefits are 
to be toſt like Balls; the longer the Reſt, the bet? 
ter are the Gameſters. The Giver in ſome Re- 
ſpect, has the Odds, becauſe (as in a Race) 
he ſtarts firſt, *** | 


ligence | 


acquit the Receiver, 


Irw | 
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| ligence to overtake him. The Return muſt be 
ger than the firſt Obligation, to come up to't; 
it is a Kind of Ingratitude, not to render it 
with Intereſt. In a Matter of Mony, Tis a 
common thing to pay a Debt out of Courſe, and 
before it be due; but we account our ſelves to 
owe nothing for a Good Office; whereas the 
| Benefit increaſes by delay. So inſenſible are we 
of the moſt important Aﬀair of Human Life. 
That Man were doubtleſs in a Miſerable Con- 
dition, that could neither ſee, nor hear, nor taſte, 
nor feel, nor ſmell: but, How much more un- 
happy is he then, that wanting a ſenſe of Bene- 
fits, loses the teſt Comfort in Nature; in 
the Bliſs of Giving, and Receiving them? He 
that takes a Benefit as it is meant, is in the right; 
for the Benefactor has then his end, and his only 
* when the 1 r 
Tut more glorious part, in appearance, is 
that of the Givers dow.” * oh Re- 
ceiver has undoubtedly the harder 
Game to play, in many regards. 
There are ſome from whom I would 
not accept of a Benefit; that is to ſay, from thoſe 
upon whom I would not beſtow one. For, why 
ſhould not I ſcorn to receive a Benefit, where I am 
aſham'd to owe it? And, I would yet be more 
tender too, where I Receive, than where I Give; 
for, tis a tormer:t to be in Debt, where a Man 
has no mind to pay; as it is the greateſt delight 
imaginable to be engag'd by a Friend, whom [ 
ſhould yet have a Kindneſs for, if I were never 
ſo much diſoblig d. It is a pain to an honeſt, 
and a generous Mind, to lye under a Duty of 
Affection againſt Inclination. I do not ſpeak 
here of Wiſe Men, that love to do what they 
F 2 ought 
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ought to do; that have their Paſhons at Com- 
mand ; that preſcribe Laws to themſelves, and 
keep them when they have done; but of Men, in 
a ſtare of Imperfection, that may have a _ 
will perhaps to be honeſt, and yet be over-b 

by the Contumacy of their Affections. We 
muſt therefore have a Care to whom we become 
oblig'd; and, I would be much ſtricter yet in 


the Choice of a Creditor for Benefits, than for 
Mony. In the one Caſe, tis but paying what I 


had; and the Debt is diſcharg'd : In the other, 
1 do not only owe more, but when I have paid 
that, I am ſtill in Arrear: And, this Law is the 
very Foundation of Friendſhip. I will ſuppoſe 


my ſelf a Priſoner; and a notorious Villain offers | 
to lay downa good Sum of Mony for my Redemp- | 


tion. Firſt, Shall I make uſe of this Mony, or 
no? Secondly, If I do, What Return ſhall I 


make him for't? To the farſt Point, I will take it; 


but, only as a Debt, not as a Benefit, that ſhall 
ever tye me to a Friendſhip with him: And Se- 
condly, my Acknowledgment ſhall be only cor- 
_ reſpondent to ſuch an Obligation. It is a School- 
Queſtion, Whether or no Brutus, that thought 
Cæſar 

Head of a Conſpiracy 


againſt him) could honeſt- 


ly have received his Lite from Cæſar, if he had 


into Cæſar's Power, without examining 


what Reaſon mov'd him to that Action? How © 


great a Man ſoever he was in other Caſes, with- | 
out diſpute he was extreamly out in this, and 
below the Dignity of his Profeſſion. For a 

Stoick to fear the Name of a King, when yet 
Monarchy is the beſt ſtate of Government; or 
there to hope for Liberty, where fo great Re- 
+ al i hes 5 wards | 


not fit to live, (and put himſelf in the | 


6 
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wards = both for Tyrants — their 
Slaves ; for him to imagine, ever to bring the 
Laws to their former State, where fo — 
ſand Lives had been loſt in the Conteſt, not ſo 
much whether they ſhould ſerve or no, but 
who ſhould be their Maſter: He was ſtrange - 

mags; 7 ſure 2 Nature and Reaſon of 
ings, to fancy, that when Julius was gone, 
rom. o body elſe would not ſtart up in his 
Place, when there was yet a Targuin found, 
after ſo many Kings that were deſtroy'd, ei- 

ther by Sword or Thunder: And yet the 
Reſolution is, That he might have Receiv'd 
it, but not as a Benefit; tor at that Rate I 
owe my Lite to every Man that does not take 
it away. 5 3 | 

* GRACINUS JULIUS 
(whom Caligula put to Death out * 4 hoes 
of a pure Malice to his Virtue) oy * 
had a conliderable Sum of Mony 
ſent him from Fabius Perſicus (a Man of Great 
and Infamous Example) as a Contribution to- 
wards the Expence of Plays and other Publick 
Entertainments; but Julius would not receive 
it; and ſome of his Friends, that had an Eve 
more upon the Preſent, than the Preſenter, ask d 
bim, with ſome Freedom, What he meant by 
refuſing it? Nh, (ſays he) Do you think that 
TAI take Mony, where I would not take ſo 
much as a Glaſs of Wine? Atter this, Rebilus 
(a Man of the fame Stamp) ſent him a greater 
Sum upon the ſame Score. You muſt excuſe me, 
(fays he to the Meſſenger) for I would not take 
any thing of Perſicus neither. 


F 3 e 
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To match this Scruple of Receiving Mony 
with another of Keeping itz and the Sum not 
* above Three Pence, or a Groat at 
& Sernple moſt. There was a certain Pytha- 
georean that Contracted with a Cob- 

ler for a Pair of Shoes, and 41 four 
Days after going to pay him his Mony, the Shop 
KATE A 


may hammer your Heart ont there, for the Man 
that you look for is Dead. And when our Friends 
are Dead, we hear no more News of them; 
but yours, that are to live again, will ſhift well 
enough (alluding to Pythagoras his Tranſmigra- 
tion.) Upon this the Philoſopher went away 
with his Mony chinking in his Hand, and well 
enough content to fave it: at laſt his Conſcience 
took check at it, and upon Reflexion, Though 
the Man be Dead (ſays he) to Others, be is 
alive to Thee; pay him what thou oweſt him: 
and {o he went back preſently, and thruft it in- 
to his Shop through the Chink of the Door. 
Whatever we owe, tis our part to find where 
ro pay it, and to do it without asking too; for 
whether the Creditor be good, or ba, the Debr 
is ſtill the fame. 855 
* IF a Benefit be forc'd upon 
y — Be me, as from a Tyrant, or e 
where it may be dangerous to re- 
fuſe; this is rather Obeying than Receiving, 
where the Neceſſity deſtroys the Choice. The 
way to know what I have a Mind to do, is to 
leave me at Liberty, whether I will do it or no; 
bur, it is yet a Benefit if a Man does me good in 
pite of my Teeth; as it is none, if 1 do any 


Man 


while at the Door, Friend, (fays a Fellow) you 


| 
N 


 WhatR 


; —_— that is more than Life, 
| Aa grat 
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the thing be good for the Receiyer, and fo in- 
tended, no matter how ill tis taken. Nay, the 
Receiver may be oblig'd, and not know it: But, 
there can be no Benefit, which is unknown to 
the Giver. Neither will I, upon any Terms, 
receive a Benefit from a Worthy Perſon that 
may do him a Miſchief: It is the part of an 
Enemy, to fave himſelf, by doing another Man 
* Bur whatever we do, let us Fe 

be ſure always to keep a Grateful wars 
Mind. It is not enough to ſay, g 

equital ſhall a poor Man offer to a Prince; 
or, a Slave to his Patron? When it is the Glory 


of Gratitude, that it depends only upon the 


ood Will. Su a Man defends my Fame; 
delivers me from z faves my Lifez or 


How 

I be eful to that Man? I will receive, 
cheriſh, and rejoice in the Benefit. Take it 
kindly, and it is requited: not that the Debt it 
ſelf is diſcharg'd, but it is nevertheleſs a Diſ- 
Charge of the Conſcience. I will yer diſtinguiſh 
berwixt the Debtor, that becomes inſolvent by 
Expences upon Whores and Dice; and another 
that is undone by Fire, or Thieves; Nor do I 
take this Gratitude for a Payment; but there 


is no Danger, I preſume, of being Arreſted for 


ſuch a Debt. 


1 3 
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ws 6 We r of Benefits, 
* it 4 oe us ready, chearful, bur 
cal Bo not preſhng. There is as much 
of Benefits. a good Turn, as in the doing of it; 
43a . 
quital out of Seaſon, be wanting in it. He 
that precipitates a Return, does as good as ſay, 
Jan weary of being in ibis Man's Debt; not 
but that the haſtening of a Requital, as a good 
Office, is a commendable Diſpoſition; bur tis 
another thing, to do it as a Diſcharge; for, it 
looks like caſting off a heavy, and a troublc- 
ſome Burthen. Tis for the Benefactor to ſay, 
when he will receive it; no matter for the Opi- 
nion of the World, ſo long as | gratifie my own 
Conſcience; for I cannot be miſtaken in m 
Self, but another may. He that is over-ſollict- 
tous to return a Benefit, thinks the other fo 
likewiſe to receive it. If he had rather we ſhould 
— Why ſhould we refuſe, and preſume 
to diſpoſe of his Treaſure, who may call it in, 


or let it lye out at his choice? 'Tis as much a | 


Fault, to receive what I 


ought not, as not to 


| give what I ought; for, the Giver bas the Pri- 
vilege of Ch 
ving. 


his own time for Recei- 


* SOME are too proud in the 
ma be conferring of Benefits; others, in 
2 M aber the receiving 

ng. or _—_ to ſay the Truth, intollerable. The 
Rereiving of Be- ſame Rule ſerves both Sides, as in 


* There mul be 


Husband, and a Wife; one Friend, 
or Ac quaintance, and another, where the Duties 
are known and common. There OO 

Wil 


of them; which is, 


n. the Caſe of a Father, and a Son; 
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will not Receive a Benefit, but in Private; nor 
thank you for't but in your Ear, or in a Cor- 
ner; there muſt be nothing under Hand and 
Seal, no Broakers, Notaries, or Witnefles in the 
Caſe: yr 4 | 
deſty, as a kind of deny! igation, and 
= i handen's dijfarads. Some receive 
Benefits fo coldly and indifferently, that a Man 
would think the Obligation lay on the other 
fide: as who ſhould fay, Hell, fince you will 
needs have it ſo, I am content to take it. Some 
again, ſo careleſly, as if they hardly knew of 
any ſuch thing, whereas we ſhould rather Ag- 
gravate the Matter, Jou cannot imagine how ma- 
ny you have oblig'd in this AF: there never 
was ſo great, ſo kind, ſo ſcaſonable a Courte- 
fee. _—_ 1 — * ſo 22 upon 4 
guſtus, as by a „ upon the getting of his 
Faber: Pardon or fling with þ <4 This 
Grace, ſays he, is the only Injury that ever Cæ- 
far did me; for it has put me upon a Neceſſity 
of Living and Dying Ungrateſul. Tis fater 
to Affront ſome People, than to Oblige them; 
for the better a Man deſerves, the worſe they'll 
ſpeak of him; as if the profeſſing of open Ha- 
tred to their Benefactors, were an Argument that 
they lye under no Obligation. Some People are 
ſo four, and il|-natur'd, that they take it for an 
Aﬀront to have an Obligation or a Return 
offer d them, to the Diſcouragement both of 
Bounty, and of Gratitude together. The not 
doing, and the not receiving of Benefits, are 
_ equally a Miſtake. He that refuſes a new one, 
ſeems to be offended at an old one: and yet ſome- 
times I would neither return a Benefit, no nor ſo 
much as receive it if I might. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of Gratitude. 


E that preaches Gratitude, pleads the Cauſe 
both of God and Man; for, withour it, 


we can neither be Sociable, nor Religious. There | 
— and 


is a ſtrange Delight in the very 
Contemplation of it, as well as in the Action; 
when I can ſay to my Self, / love my — 
flor; what is there in this World that I would 
not do to oblige and ſerve him? Where I have 
not the Means of a Requital, the very Medita- 
Zion of it is ſufficient. A Man is never the leſs 
an —— for not — his Tools about him; 
or a Muſician, he wants his Fiddle: 
—45 he the — ng" 14 Hands are 
z or the worſe Pilot, for upon d 
Ground. If I have only Will » 3 
Ian fo. Let me be upon the Wheel; or, un- 
der the Hand of the 
burnt Limb by Limb, and my whole my 
ping in the > Bray a good Conſcience ſupports 
me in all Extremes: Nay, it is comforta- 
pgs | in Death it ſelf: For, when we come 


ummon, and call to Mind all our Bene- 
Faftors, and the good Offices they have done us, 
that we may leave the World fair, and ſet our 
Minds in Order? Without Gratitude we can 
neither have Security, Peace, nor Reputation: 

And, it is not — 2 the „ 


proach that point, What care do we take 


ecutioner; let me be 
drop- 
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it draws many Adventitious Benefits along with 
x the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars 
bad no other Buſineſs, than only to paſs over 
our Heads, without any Effect upon our Minds 
or Bodies; withour any regard to our Health, 

Fruits, or Seaſons: A Man could hardly lift up 
his Eyes towards the Heavens without Wonder 
and Veneration, to ſee ſo many Millions of Ra- 
dient Lights, and to obſerve _ Couꝛ ſes, and 

Revolutions, even without K eſpect to the 
Common Good of the Univerſe. But when we 


c.ome to conſider, that Providence and Nature 
are ſtill at work when we fleep; with the ad- 


— Wan Fd 


mirable Force, and Operation of their Influen- 
ces and Motions z we cannot then bur acknow- 
ledge their Ornament to be the leaſt part 
their Value; and that they are more to be eſteem”? 
for their Virtue, than for their Splendor. Their 
main End, and Uſe, is matter of Life, and Ne- 
ceſſity though th ＋ Rad bn us more con- 
fiderable for their Majeſty and Beauty. And fo 
it is with 8 we 92 it rather for Se- 
condary Ends, than for it Self. 

No Man can be Grateful without con- 
temning thoſe things that put 
_ the Common People out of their 
Wits. We muſt go into Baniſh- 
ment ; lay — 1g our 8 
gar, and expoſe our ſelves to 1 
it is often ſeen, that Loyal 
ment due to Rebellion; my that — Re- 
ceives the Rewards of Fidelity. As the Bene- 
fits of it are many, and great, ſo are the Ha- 
zards; which is the Caſe, more or leſs, of all 
other Virtues: and it were hard, if this, above 

the reſt, ſhould be both Painful and Fruitleſs : 


— 


ful ge ag 
On 
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ſo that though we may go currently on with it 
in ſmooth way, we muſt yer prepare, and reſolve 
(if need be) to force our Paſſage to'r, even if 
the way were cover'd with Thorns, and Serpents 
and fall Back, fall , we muſt be Grateful 
ſtill; Grateful for the Virtue fake, and Grateful 
over and above upon the point of Intereſt; for 
it preſerves old Friends, and gains new ones. It 


zs not our Buſineſs to fiſh for one Benefit with 
another; and by beſtowing a little, to get more: 


or to oblige for any fort ot Expedience, but be- 
cauſe I ought to do it, and becauſe I love it; and 
that to ſuch a Degree, that if I could not be 
Grateful, without appearing the contrary if I 
could not return a Benefit, without being ſuſpe- 
ted of doing an Injury; in deſpite of Infamy 
it felf, I would yet be Grateful. No Man is 


2 in my Eſteem, than he that ventures the | 
ame t 


o prelerve the Conſcience of an Honeſt 
Man; the one is but imaginary, the other ſolid, 
and ineſtimable. I cannot call him Grateful, 
who, in the inſtant of returning one Benefit, has 
his Eye upon another. He that is Grateful for 
Profit or Fear, is like a Woman that is honeſt, 
only upon the Score of Reputation. 
3 * AS Gratitude is a Neceſſary, 
. * and a Glorious, fo is it alſo an Obvi- 
a cheay, and OUS, a Cheap, and an Eaſie Virtue: 
an eaſe Vir. So Obvious, that whereſoever there 
. is a Life, there is a place for't: So 
Cheap, that the Covetous Man may be Grateful 
without Expence; and fo Eaſie, that the Slug- 
gard may be fo likewiſe, without Labour. And 
yet it is not without its Niceties too; for, there 


may be a Time, a Place, or Occaſion, — | 


| 
| 
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J ought not to return a Benefit; Nay wherein I 
may better diſown it, than deliver it. | 
7 Lr it be underſtood, by 
the way, that tis one thing to be f n 
Grateful for a good Office, and 1 — 
another thing to Return it: the ber 4. 1e 
od Will is enough in one Caſe, mere ic. 
ing as much as the one fide de- 
mands, and the other promiſes; but the effect 
is requiſite in the other. The Phyſician that has 
done his beſt, is acquitted, though the Patient 
dies; and fo is the Advocate, though the Client 
may loſe his Cauſe. The General of an Army, 
though the Barrel be loſt, is yet worthy of Com- 
— if he has diſcharg'd all the parts of a 
prudent Commander; In this Cafe, the one ac- 
quits himſelf, though the other be never the bet- 


willing and ready; and he that ſeeks for all 


deal more than the Man, that without any 
Trouble makes an immediate Return. Suppole 


Eſtate for his Ranſom: I put to Sea in foul 
Weather, and upon a Coaſt that's peſter d with 
Pirates: my Friend happens to be Redeem'd be- 
fore I come to the Place; my Gratitude is as 
much to be eſteem'd, as if he had been a Priſo- 


ſelf, it would ſtill have been the fame Caſe. Nay, 
there is a Gratirude in the very Countenance; 
for an honeſt Man bears his Conſcience in his 
Face, and propounds the Requital of a Good 
Turn in the very Moment of receiving it: He 

| _ 


ter for't. He is a Grateful Man that is always 
Means, and Occafions of requiting a Benefit, 
though without attaining his end, does a great 


my Friend a Prifoner, and that I have fold my 


ner; and if I had been taken, and robb'd my 


is Chearful and Confident; and in the Poſſeſſi- 
on ofa true Friendſhip,deliver'd from all ety. 
There is this Difference betwint a T 
Man, and an Unthankfulz the one is always 
pleas'd in the Good he has dene, and the other 
only once, in what he has receiy'd. There muſt 
be a Benignity in the Eſtimation even of the 
ſmalleſt Offices ; and ſuch a Modeſty as appears 
to be oblig'd in 1 1 gives. As it is 
indeed a very great Benefit, pportunity of 
doing a * Office to a worthy Man. He that 
attends to the preſent, and remembers what's 
paſt, ſhall never be Ungrateful. But, who ſhall 
J in the Caſe? For a Man may be Grateful 
without making a Return, and Ungrateful with 
ir. Our beſt way is to help every thing by a fair 
Interpretation; and whereſoever there is a doubt, 
to allow it the moſt favourable Conſtruction, for 
he that is exceptiousat Words, or Looks, has a 
Mind to pick aQuarrel. For my own part, when 
I come to caſt up my Accompt, and know what 
I owe, and to whom; though I make my Re- 
turn ſooner to ſome; and later to others, as Oc- j 
caſion or Fortune will give me leave, yet I'll be 

juſt to all. I will be Grateful to God; to Man, 
tothoſe that have oblig'd me; nay, even to thoſe 
that have oblig'd my Friends. I am bound in 
Honour, and in Conſcience, to be thankful 
for what I have receiv'd; and if it be nor yet 
full, it is ſome Pleaſure till, that I may hope 
for more. For the Requital of a Favour; 


there muſt be Virtue, Occaſion, Means and | 


Fortune. 


I T 
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IT is a Common thing to ſcrew up Juſtice to 
the pitch of an Injury. * A Man 
de wo 
60 Ovee-@us 
a Miſchievous Exceſs, 
ders fo cloſe upon Ingrati 


—— 
that it is no eaſie matter to diſtinguiſh the one 
from the other: bur, in regard that there is good 
Will in the bottom of ir, (however diftemper'd ; 

for it is effetually but Kindneſs out of the 
Wits) we ſhall diſcourſe it under the Title of 

Gratitude Miſtaken. 


CHAP. XVII. 
_ Gratitude Miſtaken. 
O refuſe good a Office, not ſo much bes 


TS we do not need it, as becauſe we 
would not be indebted for it, is a kind of Phan- 


taſtical 1 


itude; and ſome what a-kin to that 
Nicety 
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er- Grateful; only it lies way | 

ſeems to be the more — of 
a great In- 


the two. Some People take it for In- 
good Will, to de ſtill wiſhing 


ſtance of their 
their Benefaftors ſuch or ſuch a Miſchief; only, 


forſooth, that they themſelves might be the hap- 


py Inſtruments of their Releaſe. Theſe Men 
do like extravagant Lovers, that take it for a 
great Proof of their Affection, to with one ano- 
ther Baniſh'd, Beggar'd, or Diſeas d, that they 


might 
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Opportunity of interpoſing to 
What diference is there berwixt 
? Such an 


you 
of it. Let fucha 
fall into my — or into the Hands of 
his Enemies, his Creditors, or the Common Peo- 


ple, and OT be ble 19 valine him but 
my ſelf. 2 nne 4 
putation, lye all at Stake, 

my ſelf, in Condition to ſuccour him; — 
this, but becauſe he has oblig'd me, and 
— 2 _ him? If _— ag way 4d wt to pro- 
pound Ja Shackles, * ar, 
e that you 284 hat n ol 
you do where you are Ungrateful! This way 

of Proceting, owe cad. eciave that in is iny 

ous in it ſelf, is likewiſe over-haſty, and unſea- 
ſonable : for he that goes too faſt, is as much 
to blame, as he that does not move at all, (to 
fay nothing of the Injuſtice) for if 1 had never 
| 'd, I ſhould ney have wiſh'd it. 


= —_— — * 
much a Charity to my Friend, as the Cancelling 
of a Bond: Nay, it is half way the Wiſh of an 
— It is barbarous to with a Man in Chains, 
Slavery, 


Chap. XV Of 


_ 
tue; we are prone to Mercy, Humanity, Com 
— Ta ebe d be wore ip byrke 
umber of the Grateful; may their Number 
encreaſe, and may we have no need of trying 


IT is not for an honeſt Man tb make way to 
2 Good by a Crime: * as 2 
if a Pilot ſhould pray to! * ith ma wo 
peſt; that he might prove his Skillz 2 4 ag 
ora General with his Army routed, of. © 
that he might ſhew himſcit a great bs vs a 
Commander in recovering the Day. Tis throw- 


ing a Man into a River, to take him out again. 
Tis an Obligation, I confeſs, to cure a Wound; 
__— bur, 2 3 —_ 
on purpoſe to Care it, is a moſt perverſe In- 
gratitude. It is barbarous even to an Emnewy, 
much more to a Friend; for, it is not fo much 
to do him a Kindneſs, as to put him in need of 
it. Of the two, let it be rather a Scar, than a 
Wound ; and yet it would be better to bave it 
neither. Nome had been little beholden to Sci- 
J. he had prolong d the Punick War, that he 
ight have the finiſhing of it at laſt; or to the 
Decii, for dying for their Country, if they had 
firſt brought it to the laſt Extremity of needing 
their Devotion. It may be a good Contempla- 
tion, but it is a lewd Wiſh. eat had never 
been ſurnam'd the Piant, if he had with'd the 


Ruin of his Country, only that he might have 
the Honour of taking his Father out of the Fire. 


"Tis the Scandal of a Phyſician to make Work, 
and irritate a Diſeaſe, = to torment his Patient 
5 8 fot 
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for the Repuration of his Cure. If a og Root 
ly imprecate Poverty, © Captivity,” Fear, or 
Danger; upon a Perſon that he has been Oblig'd 
to, would not the whole World condemn him 
for't? And, what's the Difference; but that the 
One is only a Private Wiſh, and the Other a 
Publick Declaration? Nutilius was told in his 
Exile, that, for his Comfort, there would be 
eer « Civil War, that would bring all the 
Baniſh'd Men home again. God forbid, 
he, for F bad rather my Country ſhould bluſh for 
my Baniſbment, than Mourn for my Return. How 
much more honourable is it ro Owe chearfully, 
than to Pay diſhoneſtly? Ir is the With of an 
Enemy to take a Town, that he may preſerve it, 
and to be Victorious, that he may forgive, but, 
the Mercy comes after the Cruelty ; beſide, that 
it is an Injury both to God and Man, 
Man muſt be firſt afflicted by Heaven, to be re- 
liev'd by me. So that we impoſe the Cruelty 
upon God, and take the Compaſſion to our ſelves, 


and, at the beſt, it is but a Curſe, that makes 


way for a Bleſſing; the bare Wiſh is an Injury; 
— if it does not take effect, tis becauſe Heav'n 
has not heard our Prayers. Or, if they ſhould 
ſucceed, the Fear it ſelf is a Torment; and, it 
is much more defirable to have a firm, and un- 
ſhaken Security. "Tis friendly to with it in your 
power to oblige me, if ever I chance to need it; 
but it is unkind to wiſh me miſerable, that I may 
need it. How much more Pious is it, and Hu- 
man, to wiſh that 1 never want the Occa- 
tion of Obliging, nor the Means of doing it; 
. * have Reaſon to repent of what I have 
one El 


5 . . 


_ — rr ei LI et nn ũ I aero > ne es 
=, — 


Unthankful Man has nothing 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of TIngratitude. 


3 is, of all Crimes, that 
which-we are to account the moſt Venial in 
others, and the moſt Unpardonable in our ſelves. 

is impi i degree : for, it makes 


e are, Were, 
be Criminals of all ſorts; 1 T 


yrants, 
Thieves, Adulterers, Traytors, Robbers, and Sa- 
crilegious Perſons; bur, Cos lo daily any No- 


torious Crime without a Mixture of Ingratitude. 
TW OILY 
is 

Wickedneſs Gem being any Wonder to us, that 
even 1 it ſelf were much the greater 
For Men are deterr'd from it by 
Lazineſs, Buſineſs; or elſe di- 
Luft, Envy, Ambition, Pride, 
Levity, Fear : Nay, by the very Shame 
of Confelſing what they have Receiv'd. And the 
ro fay for him- 
ſelf all this while; For, there needs neither 
Pains, or Fortune, for the Diſcharge of his Du- 
ty; Beſide, the inward Anxiety and Torment, 
when a Man's Conſcience makes him afraid ot 
his own Ts 


G 2 5 
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TO ſpeak againſt the Ungrate- 
a 7 fol, is to rail agantt: Mankind; 
V for, even thofe that complain are 
ilty ; nor do I ſpeak only of thoſe that do not 
— up to the Krick Rule of Virtue ; but Man- 
kind it ſelf is degenerated and Joſt. We live 
unthankfully in this World, and we go ſtrugling 
and murmuring out of it; difſatisty'd with our 
Lot; whereas we ſhould be Grateful for the 
Bleſſings we have enjoy d, and account that ſuf- 
ficient which Providence has appointed for us: 

A little more time may make our Lives longer, 
but not happier ; and whenſoever it is the Plea- 
ſure of God to call us, we muſt obey ; and yet all 
this while we go on quarrelling at the World, 
for what we find in our ſelves, and we are yet 
more unthankful to Heaven, than we are to one 
another. What Benefit can be great now to that 
Man that deſpiſes the Bountics of his Maker? 
Wi. would be as ſtrong as Elephants, as ſwift as 
Bucks, as light as Birds; and we complain t hat 
we have not the Sagacity of Dogs, the Sight of 
Eagles, the long Lite of Ravens, nay, that we 
arc not Immortal, and endu'd with the Know- 
ledge of things to come. Nay, we take it ill, 
that we are not Gods upon Earth: never conſi- 
dering the Advantages of our Condition, or the 
Benignity of Providence in the Comforts that we 
enjoy. We fubduc the ſtrongeſt of Creatures, 
and overtake the fleeteſt; We reclaim the fier- 
ceſt, and out- wit the craftieſt. We are within 


ont degree of Heav'n it ſelf, and yet we 
are not ſatisfy d. Since there is not any one 
Creature which we had rather be, we take it ill 
that we cannot draw the United Excellcncies ” 
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all other Creatures into our ſelves. Why are 
ve not rather thankful to that-Goodneſs, which 
has ſubjefted the whole Creation to our Uſe 


gratitude, are Pride, 3 
Conceit, Avarice, Envy, Se. Tis 
a familiar Exclamation, 'Tis true, be did this or that 
for me, but it came ſo late, and it was ſo little, 
i bad e as good hau been without it: If be 
| bad not given it to me, be muſt have given it to 
ſome body elſe, it was nothing out of his own 
Packet : Nay, we are fo Ungrateful, that he 
that gives us all we have, if he leaves any thing 
to himſelf, we reckon that he does us an Injury, 
It colt Julius Ce/ſer his Life, the difappointment 
of his Unſatiable Companions; and yet he re- 
ſerv'd nothing of all that he got to himſelf, 
but the Liberty of diſpoſing it. There is no Be- 
nefit ſo large, but Malignity will ftill leſſen it: 
none fo narrow, which a good Interpretation 
will not enlarge. No Man fhall ever be Grarte- 
ful, that views a Benefit on the wrong ſide; or 
rakes a Good Office by the wrong handle. "The 
Avaricious Man is naturally Ungrateful, for he 
never thinks he has enough, bur without confi- 
dering what he has, only minds what he covets. 
Some pretend want of Power to make a compe- 
rent Rerurn, and you ſhall find in others a kind 
„ Graceleſs Modeſty, that makes a Manaſham'd 
of requiting an Obligation, becauſe tis a Con- 
feſſion 1 has — one. 
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„ we n Nor to return one 
Grod for Good is Office for another, 18 Inhuman; 
. — Nees — 4 
Diabolical. of this ſort, who, the more they 
owe, the more they hate. There's nothing more 


dangerous, than to oblige thoſe People, for when 
th CHAIN IT WIT guy We Woe, Wy 
— 4 : way. It is a mor- 


tal Hatred, that which ariſes from the Shame of | 


an abuſed Benefit. When we are on the asking 
| fide, what a deal of Cringing there is, and Pro- 
feſhon? Well, I all never forget this Favour, 
It will be an eternal Obligation to me. But, 
within a while, the Note is chang'd, and we 
hear no more Words on't: till by little and lit- 
tle, it is all quite en. So long as we 
| Rand in need of a Benefit, there is nothing dearer 
to us; nor any thing cheaper, when we have re- 
ceiv'd it. And yet a Man may as well refuſe to 
deliver up a Sum of Mony that's left him in 
Truſt, without a Suit, as not to return a good 
Office without asking; and when we have no 
value any farther for the Benefit, we do com- 
monly care as little for the Author. People 
follow their Intereſt; one Man is Grateful for 
bis Convenience, and another Man is Ungrate- 
ful for the ſame Reaſon. art 
| Sou are Ungrateful to 
* There ave Us. their own Country; and their 
grateful Gove. Country no leſs Ungrateful to 
wor: as well as others; fo that the Complaint of 
Ungrateful Men. Ingratitude reaches all Men. Doth 
not the Son wiſh for the Death of 
his Father; the Husband for that of his Wife? on. 
Bur 
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Dus ma .con Jook for Lonmaipads in. Ap 6b 
many aving Appetites, where all 
_— 7 2 1 n an Age of Li- 
e to all forts of Vanity, and Wickedneſs; as 
Luſt, Gluttony, Avarice, Envy, Ambition, Sloth, 
Inſolence, Levity, Contumacy, Fear, Raſhneſs, 
Private Diſcords, and Publick Evils, Extravagant 
and Groundleſs W iſhes, vain Confidences, Sickly 
Affections, Shameleſs Impieties, Rapine Autho- 
riz'd, and the Violation of all things Sacred and 
Profane : Obligations are purſu'd with Sword 
and Poiſon; Benefits are turn'd into Crimes; and 
that Blood moſt Scditioufly Spilt, for which 
every honeſt Man ſhould expoſe his own. Thoſe 
that ſhould be the Preſervers of their Country, 
are the Deſtroyers of it; and tis Matter of Dig- 
| nitytotrampleupon the Government: The Sword 
gives the Law, and Mercenaries take up Arms 
againſt their Maſters. Among theſe turbulent 
and unruly Motions, what Hope is there of find- 
ing Honeſty or Good Faith, which is the quĩeteſt 
f all Virtues? There is no more lively _ of 
buman Life than that of a Conquer'd City: 
there's neither Mercy, Modeſty, nor Religion; and 
if we forget our Lives, we may well forget our 
Benefits. The World abounds with Examples of 
Ungrateful Perſons, and no leſs with thoſe of 
Ungrateful Governments. Was not Catilize Un- 
grateful? whoſe Malice aim'd, not only at the 
Maſtering of his Country, but at the total De- 
ſtruction of it, by calling in an Inveterate, and 
Vindictive Enemy from beyond the Alpes, to 
wreak their long thirſted for Revenge; and to 
Sacrifice the Lives of as many noble Romans, 
as might ſerve to ailwer and appeaſe the 
FIC G 4 Ghotts 
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* of the d Galt? Wa nog 
38 a — — 

e Conſul, not 

but was himſelf the Sign for the Execution; 

every Man he met in the Streets, to whom he 
did not ſtreteb out his Right was Mur- 
ther'd? And, was not Sylla Ungrateful roo? that 
when he had waded up to. the Gates in Human 
Blood, carry'd the Outrape into the 31 and 
there moſt barbarouſly cut rwo entire Legions _ 

ina Corner; not after the 
moſt perfidiouſly after given eng] 
Good God! that ever any Man ſhould not on 
ſcape with Impunity, but receive a Re ward for 
horrid a Villany! Was not Pompey Ungrateſul too? 
Who, after three Conſulſhips, three Triumphs, 
and fo many Honours U 


farp'd before his time, 
ſplit the Commonwealth into three Parts; and 


brought it to ſuch a paſs, that there was no hope 
of Safety, but by Slavery? Only, forfooth, to abate 
the Envy of his Power, he took other Partners 
with him into the Government, as if that which 


wa not lawful for any one, might have been al- 
Jowable for more; dividing and diftributing the 
and breaking all into a Triumvi- 

rate, reſerving ſtill two of the three in 
his own Family. was not Cæſar Ungrate- 
ful alſo? though, to give him his due, he was a 
Man of his ord; Merciful in his Victories, 

never kill'd any "Man, but with his Swordin 
Hand? Let us therefore forgive one ano- 
pher Only one Word more now for the Shame 
Ungrateful Governments. Was not Camil- 
| Fo ban ſh'd? Scipio diſmiſs'd? and Cicero _—_ 
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and d? But what is all this to thoſe that 
are ſo mad, as to difpure even the Goodneſs of 
Heaven, which-gives us all, and expects nothing 
apnin, but continues giving to the moſt Unthank- 
| ful, and Gomphining ? | E 


CHAP. XX. 
There can be no Law againſt Ingratitude. 


T NGRATITUDE is fo d to it ſelf, 
and fo deteſtable to other People, that Na- 
ture, one would think, had ſufficiently provi- 
ded againſt it, without need of any other Law. 
For every Ungrateful Man is his own Enemy, 
and it ſuperfluous to compel a Man 
to be kind to himſelf, and to follow his own 
Inclinations. This, of all Wickedneſs ima- 
ginable, is certainly the Vice which does the 
moſt divide, and diſtract Human Nature. 
Without the Exerciſe and the Commerce of mu- 
tual Offices, we can be neither happy, nor fafe; 
for it is only Society that ſecures us: Take us 
one by one, and we are a Prey even to Brutes, as 
well as to one another; Nature has brought us into 
the World Naked and Unarm'd; we have not 
the Teeth, or the Paws of Lions or Bears, to 
make our ſelves terrible: but by the two Bleſ- 
angs of Reaſon, and Union, we Secure and De- 
fend our ſelves againſt Violence and Fortune 
This it is that makes Man the Maſter of all other 
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al there's no Juſt Cauſe of Comp 
_ Gratitude were no Virtue, if there 
danger in being Ungrateful. There are 55 


I know, Hooks, and 28 provided for Ho- 
micide, Poiſon, — 4-4 and Rebellion; but 
Ingratitude (here upon Earth) is only puniſh'd i in 

the Schools; all farther Pains and Inflitions, * 
2 a 4 


B 
out a Canker at his 3 his Mind, and As- 
pect, is fad and ſollicitous; whereas the other is 
always Chearful and Serene. 

AS there“ are no Laws Extant 
* There neither againſt Ingratitude: ſo is it utterly 


i, nor can 


im 
Hands all Circumſtances ſhall reach it. If 
it were Actionable, there would 
not be Courts enough in the whole World, to try 
the Cauſes in. There can be no ſetting a Day — 
the 
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not Lent; And ir we have no Return at 


y the 


to contrive any, that in 


b 
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Conſcience of both Parties: And then there are 
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the Requiting of Benefirs, as ſor the Payment of 
Monyz nor any Estimate upon the Benefits 
themſelves; but the whole matter reſts in the 


ſo degrees of ir, that the ſame Rule will 
abe Ave all. Befide that, to proportion it, as 
the Benefit is er and leſs, will be both im- 
— without Reaſon. One good Turn 

ves my Liſe; another, my Freedom, or perad- 


venture my very Soul. How ſhall any Law now 


ſuit a Pumſhment to an Ingratitude, under theſe 
differing degrees? It muſt not be ſaid in Benefits 
as in Bonds, Pay what you owe. How ſhall a 


Man pay Life, Health, Credit, Security, in kind? 


There can be no ſet Rule to bound that infinite 
_ of Caſes, which are more properly the 
Subject of Humanity, and Religion, than of Law, 


and Publick Juſtice. There would be Diſputes 
alſo about the Benefit it ſelf; which muſt totally 
depend upon the Courteſie of the Judge, for no 
Law imaginable can ſet it forth. One Man Gives 


me an Eſtate; another only Lends me a Sword, 
and that Sword preſerves my Life. Nay the very 


fame — ways done, changes the Qua- 


lity of the igation. A Word, a Tone, a Look, 


makes a great Alteration in the Cafe. How ſhall 
we judge then, and determine a Matter which 


does not depend upon the Fact it ſelf, but upon 


the Force, and Intention of it? Some things are 
reputed Benefits, not for their Value, but becauſe 


wee deſire them. And there are Offices of a much 


reater Value, that we do not reckon upon at all. 


f Ingratitude were liable to a Law, we muſt 
never give, but before Witneſſes, which would 
overthrow the Dignity of the Benefit. And then 


the 


| 


—— has — 


my 
f too SE it it be Fick than the 
Benefit, it is unjaſt, and it muſt be Capital to 


tain Privileges granted to Parents, that can never 
be reduc'd to a Common Rule: Their Injurics 
may be cognizable, but not their Benefits. The 
diverſity of Cafes is too Age, and intricate, to 
be brought within the Prof 
that it is much more 
than to puniſh all alike. What it a Man fol- 
lows a good Office with an Injury; whether or 
no ſhall this quit Scores? or who ſhall compare 
them, and weigh the one againſt the other? 
There is another t yer, which perhaps we 
do not dream of; ot one Man upon the 
face of the Earth would ſcape, and * every 
Man would expect to be his own Soles. Once 
again, we are all of us Ungrateful ; and the 
Number does not only take away the Shame, 
but gives Authority, and Protection to the 
Wickedneſs. 

I'T is thought Reaſonable by ſome, that there 
ſhould be a Law againſt Ingratitude; for ſay they, 
tis common for one City to upbraid another, 
and to claim that of Poſterity, which was be- 


ſtow'd upon their Anceſtors: _ this is only 
_ Clamour | 


be made equal to it. There are moreover cer- [ 


of a Law: So | 
o puniſh none, | 
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Chamour without Reafon. It is objected by o- 
thers, as a Diſcouragement to Offices, if 
Men ſhall not be made anſwerable for them; 
But I fay on the other fide, that no Man would 
accept of a Benefit upon thoſe Terms. He that 
Gives, is prompted to't by a Goodneſs of Mind, 
and the Generofity of the Action is leſſen'd 
the Caution; for it is his deſire that the Recei- 


ver ſhould pleaſe himſelf, and owe no more than 


| he thinks fit. Bur, what if this might occaſion 
fewer Benefits, ſo long as they would be franker ? 
Nor is there any hurt in putting a Check upon 
Raſhneſs, and Profuſion: In anſwer to this; 
Men will be carcful enough whom they oblige, 
without a Law: Nor is it poſſible for a Judge 
ever to ſet us right in't; or indeed any thing 
elſe, but the Fah of the Receiver. The Ho- 
nour of a Benefit is this way preſerv'd, which 


is otherwiſe prophan'd, when it comes to be 
Mercenary, and made matter of Contention. 


We are c'en forward enough of our ſelves, to 


wrangle, without unneceſſary Provocations. It 


would be well, I think, if Monies might paſs up- 
on the ſame Conditions with other Benefits; and 
the Payment remitted to the Conſcience, without 
formalizing upon Bills and Securities: But hu- 
man Wiſdom has rather advis'd with Conveni- 


ence, than Virtue; and choſen rather to force 


Honeſty, than expect it. For every paultry Sum 
of Money, there muſt be Bonds, Witneſſes, Coun- 
ter- parts, Pawns, Sc. which is no other than a 
fhameful Confeſſion of Fraud, and Wickednefſs; 

when more Credit is given to our Seals than to 
our Minds; and Caution taken leſt he that has 
e receix'd 


- 
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receiv'd the Mony, ſhould deny it. Were it not 
better now to be NE 
all? What's the difference at this Rate, berwixt 
the Benefaftor, and an Uſurer, fave only that 


in the Benefactor's Caſe, there is no body Rand 


bound? 
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conſiſts. We live however cin Blind: and 


OF A 


_” 


15 
— Lad and the more haſte we make in 2 
_ Way, the farther we are from our Jour- 
ney's end hs therefore Firſt conſider, Ii hat 


4 
} 


to be 


x þ 
by Reaſon than by Exam- 
- Ir fares with us in Human Life, as in 4 
outed Army; one ſtumbles firſt, and then ano- | 
ther falls upon him, and fo they follow, one up- | 

on the Neck of another, till the whole Field 
comes to be but one heap of Miſcarriages. And 
the Miſchief is, That the Number of the Multi- 
tude carries it againſt Truth and Fuſtice, ſo that 
we mult leave the Crowd, if we would be Hap- 
For, the ſtion of a Happy Life is not to 
decided ote: Nay, fo far from it, that 
Plurality of Voices is ſtill an Ar of the 
Wrong; the Common People find it eaſſer to 
Believe, than to Judge; and content themſelves 
with what is uſual; never examining whether it 
be good or no. By the Common People is inten- 
ded the Man of Title, as well as the Clouted Shoe 3 
for I do not diftinguiſh them by the Eye, but by 
Ny of the 


the Mind, which is the proper J 


Equality of 


S 


5. Nothing can make it leſs; for, it is 
Human Perfection It raiſes us as 


| to Reaſon ; and draws to him- 
Love and Admiration. Without a Certain, 
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either allure, or affright us; when, inſtead of 
thoſe flaſhy Pleaſures, (which even at the be 
are both vain, and hurtful. together) we ſhall 
find our ſelves poſſeſs'd of Joys tr | 
and everlaſting. It muſt be a Sound Mind that 
makes a Heppy Man there muſt be a Conſtaney 
in all Conditions, a Care for the things of this 
World, but without Trouble; and ſuch an In- 
differency for the Bounties of Fottune, that ei- 
ther with them, or. without them, we may live 
contentedly. There muſt be neitber Lamenta- 
tion, nor elling, nor Sloth, nor Fear; for 
it makes a Diſcord in a Man's Life. Ze that 
Fears, Serves. The Joy of a Wiſe Man flands 
firm without Interruption; in all Places, at all 
Times, and in all Conditions, his Thoughts are 
chearful and quiet. As it never came i to him | 
from witbaut; ſo it will never leave him; but, 
i: is born within him, and inſeparable from him 
It is a follicitous Life that is egg'd on with the | 
Hope of any thing, though never ſo open and 
cake; nay, though a Man ſhould never ſuffer | 
any fort of Diſappointment. I do not ſpeak 
this, either as a Bar to the fair Enjoyment of 
lawful Pleaſures, or to the gentle Flateries of 
reaſonable Ex ions: But, on the contrary, 
would have Men to be always in good Humadur; 
provided that it ariſes from their own Souls, and 
be cheriſh'd in their own Breaſts. Other De- 
lights are trivial; they may ſmooth the Brow, 
but they do not fill, and the Heart. True 
Foy ts a ſerene, and ſober Motion; and they are 
miſerably out, that take Laughing for Rejoycing: 
The Seat of it is within, and there is no Chear- | 


Chap: 1: Of a Hoppy Life 9 
that has Fortune under its Feet. He chat = 
look Death in the Face, and bid it W 
open his Door to and Bridle his — 
| res; this is the Man whom Providence has eſta- 
| — in the Poſſeſſſon of inyiolable Delights. 
The Pleaſures of the Vulgar are ungrounded 
hin, and Superficial ; but the other are Solid 

Eternal. As the Body it ſelf is rather @ Ne- 
ceſſary thing, than a Greats : fo the Coinforts of it 
are but Temporary and Vain; beſide, that with- 
out extraordinary Moderation, their End is on 


8 and nd Repennance Whereas a P 
oneſt Thoughts, Virtuous Actiam, 
be an e er for Caſual Events, are 


bour End, Setiery, or Meaſure. This 
Stare of Felicity is only « Subwiſ? 
fon 10 the Die of Right Nature The Foun- 
dation of it is Wiſdom and Virtue; roche ag 2 
of what we ought to do, and the conformity of the 
1 "LI 7 . 
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none, in 


he 


cap ere to him onee, . 
They that aſcribe the Invention of Tillage, Ar- 
chitefture, Navigation, (+. to Wiſe Men, may 


. perchance be in the right, that they were inven- 
A Tie Mew c were vos dere 
and Dancing, A 


1 the Works of — 
Wiſdom inſtructs us in the way of Nature, and 


y tame. 


and Fortifications, 


in the Arts of Unity and Concord; not in the 


Toftraments, but in the Government * 
to make us live only, but to live h 
reaches us what things are Good, w 


What — 
what only _— ſo; =o todiſtinguiſh betwixt 
true' Greatneſs, and > 


Tumour. She clears our 
Minds of Drofs, and Vanity : She raiſes up our 
Thoughts to Heaven, and carries them down to 
Hell: She diſcourſes the Nature of the Soul; 
the Powers, and Faculties of itz the firſt om 


Eipies of things; the Order of Proy dence: 


— Man 


iſe Men, as ie Fer Wiſdom 
1 teach our CN — Minds: Fid- 


and Diſcord; but 


Him: She looks 
Providence; ſets a cue Valor upon things 3 ef 


Minds, and Bodies; which Thoug 


That * Right 


dut Staggering, or St 
w 
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exalts Corporeal, to Incorporeal 
_— of all: She Searches 
Nature, gives Laws to Liſe and tells us, Thar 
it is not ;enonrh to know Cod," wile/s a, 4 
upon all Accidents, 28 Acts 


vers us- from falſe 
Pleaſures that are 


Wr 
wich R 


She allows nothing to be Good, that will not 
be ſo for ever; No Man to be 


, bur he 
that needs no other Ha than what he has 
within himſelf; no Man to be Great, or Pow- 
erfal, that is not Maſter of himfelf. This is the 
Felicity of Human Life ; a Felicity that can nei- 
ther be corrupted, nor extinguiſh'd: It enquires 
into the Nature of the Heavens, the Influence 
of the Stars; how far — upon our 
ty, 
they do not form our Manners, they do yer raiſe, 


and diſpoſe us for Glorious things. 


IT is 


upon at all Hands, 
Reaſon is the Perfe- 
diam of Human Nature, and Wiſ- 
dom only the Dictate of it. The Nasse. 
Greatneis that ariſes from it, is 

ſolid, and unmoveable; the Relolmions of Wiſ- 


— ng Free, N — 
as Folly is never d with the ſame 
but ſtill ſhifti * and Sick of K 


ſelf. — — without Con- 
ſtancy, and Prudence; for, a Wiſe Man is to 
write without a Blot; and what he likes once, 
he approves for ever: He admits of nothing that 
is either Evil, or Sli but Marches with- 
ing, and is never fur- 
prized: hives always true, and — ro 
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himſelf, and whatſoever befalls him, this 
Artificer of both Fortunes turns to | my 


104 


ts himſelf to 
— as 
mov'd with the U 
"ak Extremities 
word; whereas a Fool is afraid 


a 


follows that which conduces to't, and 
at which hinders it. He is content 
is Lot, whatever it be, without wi 
has not; though of the two, he 
* abound than want. The great Buſineſs 
of his Life, like that of Nature, is perform'd 
without Tumult, ” _ 2 fears 
Danger, nor provokes it; tis his Caution, 
not any want of Courage ; for Captivity, Wounds, 
and Chains, he ks upon as falſe and 
hymphatical Terrors. He does not pretend to 
— with whatever he Undertakes; but 
to do that well which he does. Arts are but the 
Servants, Wiſdom Commands; and where the 

Matter fails, tis none of the Workman's Fault. 
He is cautelous in doubtful Caſes, in Proſperity 


* and reſolute in Adverfity ; —— 


— Ae ly * 
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-- CHAP. 
There can be no Happineſs without 
re eee, 
Vlxrur is that perfect 


Good which i 


V © the Complement of a Happy Life; the only 


immortal thing that belongs to Mortality: It is 
the Knowledge both of others, and it ſelf; it 
is an invincible Greatneſs of Mind, not to be 
elevated or dejected, with good or ill Fortune. 
It is Sociable, and Gentle: Free, Steady, and 
Fearleſs; Content within it felf; full of inex- 
hauftible Delights; and it is valued for it ſelf. 
One may be a good Phyfician, 2 good Gover- 
nor, 2 Grammarian, without being a good 
Man; So that all things from without, are 
only Acceſſaries; for the Seat of it is a Pure 
nd Holy Mind. It conſiſts in a Congruity of 
Actions; which we can never expect, fo long as 
we are diſtracted by our Paſſions. Not but that 
a Man may be allow'd to change cn and 
ES QUNTE- 
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f | ns 28 are 
properly a kind of Natural Force the Bo- 
dy, not under the Dominion of the Mind: 


But, all this while, 1 will have bis 
firm, and he ſhall act ſteadily, and boldly, with- 
out wavering berwixt the Motions of his Body, 
and thoſe of his Mind. 1 indif- 
ferent, I know, whether a Man hes at up- 
| on 2 Bed, or in Torment upon a Wheel: And 
| yet the former may be the worſe of the two, if 
Pee ſuſſer the latter with Honour, and enj 
E other with Infamy. It i 


the 
„ bur 


Parents, Du- 
tiful Children, and vo live under a Juſt, and 
Well-order'd Government. Þ 

trouble even a Virtuous Man, 

dren Butcher'd before his Eyes, his Father made 
a Slave, and bis Country over-run by a Barba- 

rous Enemy ? There isa great Di 3.44 
the Simple Loſs of a Bleſſing, 
ing of a great Miſchief into the place of it over 
and above. The Loſs of Health is follow'd with 
Sickneſs; and the Loſs of Sight with Blindneſs; 
but, this does not hold in Loſs of Friends, 
and Children; where there is rather ſomething 
to the contrary to ſupply that Loſs; that is to 
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Contemptible; and in the ſelling of our 
and nts for a Rattle. And 
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55 the Otber in Babies ? 
So that we our ſelves are only the more Expen- 
fave Fools. 2 . | 
IF one could but ſee the Mind of a Good Man, 

1 illuſtrated with Virtue; the 

17.29% Beauty, and the * Majeſty of it 

which is a Dignity not fo much as 

to be thought of without Love, and Veneration; 

would not a Man bleſs himſelf at the fight of 
ſuch an Object, as at the Encounter of ſome Su- 
Power? A Power fo Miraculous that 

t is a kind of Charm upon the Souls of thoſe that 
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upon the 
and Sick- 
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1 


our Friend 


Good; for it marches 
0 
and 


Actions, 


with it; and whatever it 


This is that overcomes Ill 


n Heal 


and 


Health, if we bear it without 


than the Executioner, 
One, and the Other, with an 


neſs better than 


5 


ngs into it ſelf; our 


1 


ſhips, are tin&tur'd 


Contempt of Both. It turns 


: 


Sth 


| dence, that every Maa has « Light ſup within | 


him for a Guide; which we do all of us both 
Sec and Acknowledge, though we do not purſue 


it. This is it that makes the Priſoner 


Torture ha 
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touches, becomes Amiable. That which is Prail 
and Mortal, riſes; and falls, grows, waſtes, and 
varies. from it felfz dur the inte of things Di- 
vine is always the ſame: And ſo is Virtue, let 
the marter be whatir will. It is never the worſe 
the Difficulty of the Aktion, nor the better 
the Eaſineſs of it. Tis the fame in a Rich 
as in a Poor; in a Sickly Man, as in a 
in Song x in « Weak The Vi- 
tue of the Beſieged is as great | 

There are 


II 


Die 


111 


peter o our Delig bes. But, 
Virtue — 

= as to be burnt, — ry 
the Virtue it felf of an Invincible 
Patience is according to Nature. We may 
perhaps to protniſe more than Human 
is able to perforin; but we ſpeak 
A 3 to the Mind, and not to the 


| e n Kev wp 96 
his own Rules, i i r 


fomerhing of Honour yes in the Miſcarriage 
ion of it: I would 
— 
l Ms 


0D _ 


World as 
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\ould hear of another Man's z I would bear the 

ind, whether L be Rich or 
ar 


y 1 | 
which I give to a worthy Perſon. 
ſhall be done for Conſcience, not Oftentation. | 
will Eat, and Drink, not to gratific 
only to fill and empty, but to ſati 
I will be Chearſul to my F 
cable to my Enemies; I will 
Sol ding; I wil 
wit sking: I will 

my Country, 
both as the Witneſſes 


- 


ther Man's Liberty, and that I preſerv'd my 


own. I will 


govern my Life, and my Thoughts, 


as if the whole World were to ſec the one, and 


to read the other; for, What does it fegnify, to 
make any thing @ Secret io my Neighbaur, when to 
God (who is the Searcher ot our Hearts) all our 
Privacies are open ? | 
VimrTus is divided into tm - 
* Contemplation, and Alion. Virtue u 4 
one is deliver'd by Inſtitu- plation | 
tion, the other by Admonition: a. = 87 
part of Virtue conſiſts in 
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do beneficial Offices to Mankind: "Tis another 
Man's Fortune ro be ſtreighrned by Poverty, or 
our of the I. Baniſhmient ;” and yet the 
[es may be ts Virtuous as the former; and 
may have as great a Mind, as exact a Prudence, 
as inviolable a Juſtice, and as large a Knowledge 
| of things, both Divine and Human; withour 
which, a Man cannot be happy. For Virtue is 

open to all; as well to Servants, and Exiles, as 
| to Princes: It is profirable to the World, and 
to it (elf, at all Diflances, and in all Conditions; 
and there is no Difficulty can excuſe a Man 
from the Exerciſe of it; and it is only to be 
found in a Wiſe Man, though there may be 
ſome faint Reſemblances of it in the common 
1 39 48 The Stoicts hold - Virtues to — e- 
qual; but there's great Variety in t at- 
ä Why bike ts work u according as it is 
larger or narrower 3; Ntuttrious, or leſs Noble; 
of more or leſs Extent; as all good Men are e- 
qual; that is to ſay, as they are Good; bur yet 
one may be Young, another Old; one may be 
Rich, another Poor; one Eminent, and Powerful, 
another Unknown, and Obſcure. There are many 
things which have little or no Grace in them- 
ſelves, and are yet made Glorious and Remark- 
able by Virtue. Nothing can be good which 
ves neither Greatneſs nor ity to the Mind; 
but on the contrary, infects it wich Inſolence, 
Arrogance and Tumor: Nor does Virtue dwell 
pon the Tip of the Tongue, but in the Temple 
of a Purify'd Heart. He that depends upon any 
other Good, becomes Covetous of Life, and whar 
belongs tot; which a Man to Appetites 
that are vaſt, unlimited and intollerable. Virrue 
is Free, and Indefatigable, and accompany'd witlt 


Concord, 
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be] ly, gd t 
Felicity 2 Brutes. Who does not know, or 
and that chere is 


Hour, or any one Action, but up- 
on the whole Habit of the Mind. 
» do cox (og bravely, but not ano- 


80 Path OE hop and | 
climb clan the Hill, meer, a whole 
Seat is upon the Top of it. He that matters A- 

varice, and is truly good, ſtands — frm | 
Ambition; he looks bis laſt hour, not as 2 
Puniſhment, but as of a cou 
acc 


our ſebves upon 3 Day, or an 


y will da at Infary, and bear up | 
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Pate; he that fibdurs his Carnal Luſts, thall 
cafily keep himſelf unrainted with any other: So 
that R does not Encounterthis of that Vice 
by it (ef, bur beats down all at a Blow. What 
does he care for — that only values him- 
ſelf upon Conſcience, and not Opinion? Socrates 
look d a Scandalous Death in the Face, with the 
fame Conſtancy that he had before praftis'd to- 
wards the Thirty Tyrams: his Virrue conſecra- 
ted che very Dungeon: as. Cato's Repulſe was 
Cato's Honour, and the Reproach of rhe Govern- 


ment. He that is wife, will take delight even in 
an in Opinion that is well gotten; tis Oſtentati- 


om, nat Virtue, when a Man will have his good 
Deeds publiſh'd; and, tis not enough to be Juſt 
where there is Honourto be gotten, but to con- 


tinue ſo, . Anger. 
Bor Virtue 2 * oy 
ſor the time will come, that = we 
raiſe it again, (even after it is bu- 64 4 


ry'd) deliver it from the Ma- 
lignity of the Age that oppreſſed it: Immortal 
Glory is the Shadow of it, and keeps it Com- 
pany whether we will or no; but ſometimes the 
Shadow goes before the Subſtance, and other- 
whiles it follows it: and the later it comes, the 
larger it is, when even Envy it ſelf ſhall have 
given way to'r. It was a long time that Demo- 
critus was taken for a Madman, and before So- 
crates had any Eſteem in the World. How long 
was it before Cato could be underftood? Nay, 
he was Affronted, Conremn'd, and Rejefted ; and 
People never knew the Value of him till they 
had loft him: The Integrity and Courage of mad 
Rntilius had been forgotten, but for his Sufferings. 
I fpeak of thoſe that 5 has made __ 
3 r 
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for their Perſecutions: And * 
that the World never took notice of, till they 
were dead; as Epicurus, and Metrodorus, that 
were Ad wholly unknown, even in the Place 
where they liv d. Now, as the voy is to be 
kept in upon the Downhill, and forc'd Upwards ; 
So there are ſome Virtues that require the Rein, 
and others the Spur. In Liberality, Temperance, 
 CGentleneſ5 of Nature, we are to check our ſelves, 
for fear of falling; but in Patience, Reſolution, 
and Perſeverance, where we are to mount the 
Hill, we ſtand in need of ement. Up- 
on this Diviſion of the Matter, I had rather 
| ſteer the ſmoother Courſe, than paſs throug h the 
ts of Sweat and Blood: 12 
my Duty to be content in all Conditions; but 
yer if it were at my Election, I would chuſe the 
ſaireſt. When a Man comes once to ſtand in 
— — his Life is Anxious, — 
imorous, Dependent every Moment, and 
in fear of all 2 exp ab bom 
Reſign himſelf to God, or bear his Lot, what- 
ever it be, without murmuring, and chearfully 
ſubmit to Providence; that ſhrinks at every Mo- 
tion f Pleaſure, or Pain? It is Virtue alone 
that raiſes us above Griefs, Hopes, Fears, and 
Chances; and makes us not only patient, but 
willing, as knowing that whatever we ſuffer, is 
accor to the Decree of Heav'n. He that is 
overcome with Pleaſure (ſo contemptible and 
weak an Enemy) What will become of him 
when he comes to grapple with rs, Ne- 
ceſſities, Torments, Death, and the Diſfolution of 
— it ſelf? Wealth, Honor, and Fayour, 
may come upon a Man by Chance; nay, they 
may be caſt n bim without ſo much as look- 


ing 


the R 


. of « Happy Life 
ly - che Undeniable Foundation 
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ing after them; but Virtue is the, Work of In- 
duſtry, and Labour; and certainly tis worth the 


while to n 
eng wick in. A Good Man is 


others 

within himſelf, and — Fortune: 

Kind to his - ＋ emperate to his Enemy; 
wp rele — with a Conftancy, and 

Congruity of Actions. 


Philſphy is : the - Guide of Life 


F it be true, That the Underſtanding, und 
the Hill, are the two Eminent Faculties of 
Soul; it follows „ that 
Wiſdam and Virtus (which are the beſt Improve - 
ment of theſe two Faculties) muſt be the Perſecti - 


'There is not any Duty to ＋ A 
not annex'd a 3 nor any Inſtitution o 
Heaven, which, even in this Life, we may not 
be the better for; not any Tem either ot 
Fortune or of A —_ that is not ſubject to our 
Reaſon; nor any or Affliction, for which 
Virtue has not a Remedy. So that it is 
our own Faulr if weeither Fear, or Hopefor any 
thing ; which two Affections are the Root of 
all our Miſeries. From this General Proſpect 
of the Foundation of our Tranquility, we ſhall 
pals by degrees to — 2 


us SENEC4 Chap. l. 
the Means by which it may be pr d; and of 
the Ipediments than anf it; beginning with 
NN ere 
Mansers, and Inſtruſts us ape =. 2 
Virwous and Quier, Life: 
* PHILOSOPHY is divided 
* Philoſophy is inte Muna, Natural, and Ratio- 
2 — nal: Phe Firf concerns our Man- 
= ners; the Send ſearches the 
Works of Nature; and the Third 
furniſhes us with of Wordt, and Ar- 
cn, 22d the - Renky of Difiagiig 
| that we may not be impos d upon with Tricks 
and Fallacies. The Canſes of things fall under 
Natural Philoſophy, Arguments, - rue 
and Afijons, unden Moral. Abruf 
again divided into Matter of Juſtice, which 
aniſes fromahe Eftinationof Things, andof Men; 
and into MNfſefkions and Alone; and a Failing in 
ann one of theſe, diſanders all the reſt-> For what 
does is profit us to know the true val 
if we be; Franſpomed by our Paſſions? Or, 
maſter our Appetites, withour underſtanding as 
when, the bat, tha bow, and other Circum- 


Philoſaphy is divided-imto- Logick, and R 
the One looks after Mut, Senſe, and 
the Other Treats bardy of: Fords, 
aifications of them. Saut 
E and Wider, i 


2 
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i(hing of Gad and Reil. It is the Art and 
w of Life, and it reaches us what to do in all 
Caſes, and like good | Markimen, to hit the 
White at any diſtance. The force of it is in- 
iblez for it gives us, in the Weakneſs of 2 
Man, the Sceurity of a Spirit: In Sickneſs, it 


ER 
to a temp ah, which is the 
of all Diſeaſes. In Poverty, it gives us Riches, 
or ſuch a ſtate of Mind, as makes them fuper- 
ſtuous to us. It Artns us againſt all Difhcuhies : 
One Man is pred with h, another with 
Poverty; ſome with Envy; others are offended 
at Providence, and unfatisfy'd with the Condition 
_ of Mankind. But Phile/ophy prompts 
leve the Priſoner, the Infirm, the Neceflitous, 
the Condemn'd; to ſhew the Ignorant their Er- 
rors, and retctiſie their Affectioens. It makes us 
Infpe&t and Govern our Manners; it rouſes us 
where we are faint and drouzy; it bindsup what 
is looſe, and humbles in us that which is Con- 
tumacious: It delivers the Mind from rhe Bon- 
dage of the Body; and raiſes it up to the Con» 
templari its Divine Original. Honours, Mo- 
numents, and all the Works of Vanity and Am- 
bition are Demoliſhed and Deftroyed by Time; 
but the Reputation of Wiſdom is venerable to 
Poſterity; and thoſe that were d, or ne- 
ö ny 5 
mories, and exem mm the wy 
Created Nature, which has fer Bounds to all 
other things. The very Shadow of Glery car- 
| I 1 ric: 


us to re- 
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rics a:Man of :Honoer: upon all Dangers, to the 
Contempt of Fire and. — and it were a 
Shame, if Right: Reajon ſhould not inſpire as ge- 
nerous Reſolutions into a Man of rn. 
Naarn is Phi on- 
me ly preficable to the Publick, bur 
anther, ona Wife Man helps another, even 
in the Herciſe of their Virtues; 
and, the one 3 UH for Con- 
verſation and Counſel; for they . Kindle a mu- 
tual Emulation in Good Offices. We are not 
ſo perſett yet, but that many new remain 
till to be found out, which will give us the 
reciprocal Advantages of inſtructing one another: 
For, as one Wicked Man is ious to 
another ; and, the more Vices are mingled, the 
worle it is; ſo is it on the contrary with Good 
Men, and their Virtnes. As Men of Letters are 
— — —ñ—ñ— — 2 
e 3 & cer 
Judges of zhe Bleſſings they enjoy under a well- 
order'd Government z and of what owe to 


They are Men of Hobeier Learning, and 

g —— they reprove 
reproaching the Perſon; for, 
they ny Fade be we without cither 


Pomp, or Envy. That which we ſee in High 
—_—_— we and in Philoſophers, they ſeem 
zaller near hand than at a diſtance. They are 

rais'd above other Men, but their Greatneſs is 
ſubſtantial. Nor do they ſtand pen! the Tiptoe, 
that they may ſeem higher than are, but 
content with their own Stature, reckon 
2 cannot reach 


them. 


h, agreater Benefit than Life 
Not but that Philoſophy is 
en, fo far, as to the Faculty 


duſtry. No Man is born wife: but Wi 
'Virrue 


; 
L 


P there was f in 
8 
nerd, and 


| my 
vectives againſt yain Pleaſures; he did at fuch a 
rate advance the Felicities of a Sober Table, a 
Pure Mind and a Chaſte Body, that a Man 
could not hear him without a Love for Conti- 
nence, and Moderation. Upon theſe Lectures of 
- his, I deny'd my ſelf, for a while after, certain 


Delicacies that I had formerly uſed: but in a 


don 
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have Men mr d to hardneſs of Heart, 

by the Laceration, and — of Living 
Juſtin 

the Suſftenance of Mankind, with- 


an tilt of the fame Oy gave it over 
nevertheleſs; and rhe Reaforr was this; It was 
maputed as à Superſtition to the Jes, the For- 
bearance of ſome forts of Fleſh, and my Father 
brought me back again to my old Cuſtom, rhat 
I mighrnotbe thought rainred with their Super- 
ffirion. Nay, and F had much ado ro prevail 
upon my ſelf to ſuffer ir too. ae 4 

* 
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this Inſtaner to ſhew the Aptneſs of Youth to 
take good Impreſſions, if there be a Friend at 
hand ro preſs them. Philoſophers are the Tu- 
tors of Mankind; if they have found our Reme- 
dies fos the Mind; it muſt be Oar part 
them. | cannot think of Cary Ll _ 


Plato, without Veneration; 
185 i 33 


the Mind; let us look to that Health firſt, and in 
the Second Place to that of the * which 
may be had upon eafier Terms; for a 

Arm, a Robult ( or the Skill of Pro- 


this, is not a Philofapher's Bus'neſs. He 
r 
as he is @ Man; and he may have Strength of 
Body, as well as of Mind; but if he Runs, or 
Caſts the Sledge, it were injurious to aſcribe 
that to his Wiſdom which is common to the 


than his Coffers; and he knows that Gold 
Cs ws whe ne Wt Avarice, 
or Ambition parted them. His Life is Ordinate, 
Fearleſs, Equal, Secure; be ſtands firm in all 
Extremities, and bears the Lot of his Humaniry 


with a Divine Temper. There's a Diffe- 
rence betwixt the Splendor ef Philoſophy, and of 


Fortune; the one ſhines with an Original Lighr, 
— with a borrow'd one; beſide, that it 


Hoſe ts Wike Mar, & ff, fafe, though narrow; 
there's neither Noiſe, nor Furniture in it; no 
Porter at the Door, nor any thing that is either 
Vendible, or Mercenary, nor any Buſineſs of 
Forrune ; For the has nothing to do, _—_ 


to apply 


of Fools. He ſtudies rather to fill his 


„and Immortal; for Learning 
alaces, and — ͤ The 
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has nothing to look after. This is the way 
to Heaven, which Nature has Chalk'd out, and 
it in boch. ſecure and pleaſant; there needs no 


age; or 
of Credit, for Expences upon the Joyage ; but 
the Graces of an honeſt Mind will ſerve us up- 
on the way, and * us happy at our Jour- 


ney's end. 
T O tell you my Opinion now 
® The Liberal of the * Liberal Science, | have 
228 no great Eſteem for any thing that 
* terminates in Profit, or Mony; and 
than Virzme. yet I ſhall allow them to be fo far 
Beneficial, as they only prepare 
the Underftanding, without detaining it. They 
are but the Rudiments of Wiſdom; and only 
then to be learn'd when the Mind is le of 
m_ better; and the A of them is 
ter worth the K than t cquiring. 
They Rn 
of us Virtuous, but only to give us an Aptitude 
of Diſpoſition to be fo. The Grammarian's Buſi- 
nels lies in a Syntax of Speech; or if he proceed 
to Hiſtory, or the Meaſuring of a Verſe, he is 
at the end of his Line; but, what ſignifies a Con- 
gruity of Periods, the Computing of Syllables, 
or the Modifying of Numbers, to the Taming 
of our Paſſions, or the Repreſſing of our Luſts? 
The Philoſopher proves the Body of the Sun to 
be large, but for the true Dimenſions of it, we 
muſt ask the Matbematician: Geometry and 
Muſick, if they do not teach us to maſter our 
Hopes and Fears, all the reſt is to little purpoſe. 
What does — which was the _ 
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of te two, Humer, or ; Hefied ; or which was 
the Taller, Hellen, or Hacuba? We take a great 

deal of Pains to trace Uly/es: in his Wandrings : 
But, were it not Time as well ſpent to look to 
our ſelves, that we may not wander at all? Are 
not we our ſelves toſs d with tem Paſ- 


ſions; and both aſſaulted by terrible Monſters on 
the one hand, and tempted by Syrens on the 
other? Teach me my Duty to my Country, to 
my Father, ro my Wife, to Mankind. What is 
it to me, whether Penelope was Honeſt or no? 
Teach me to know how to, beſo my ſelf, andto 
live 


to that enen. What am 
I the better for — many parts together 
in Mufick, and 14 out of fo 
many different Tones Teach me to tune my 
Affections, and to hold conflant to my ſelf. Ges- 
metry teaches me the Art of Meaſuring Acres; 
reach me to meaſure my Appetites, and to know 
when I have enough: Teach me to divide with 
my Brother, and to rejoice in the Proſperity of 
my Neigbbour. You teach me how I may hold 
my-own, and keep my Eſtate ; hos 1 wont ra- 
ther learn how 1 may loſe it all, and yet be 

contented. Tris bard, you'll fay, for « Man to 
be fore'd from the” — of bis Family. This 
Eſtate, tis true, was my Father's; but, Whoſe 
was it in the time of my Great Grand-Father ? 
I do not only fay, What Man's was it? but, 
What Nation's? The Aftrologer tells me of S 
turn and Mars in Oppeſtion; but I fay, let 
them be as they will, their Courſes and their 
Poſitions are order'd them by an — 
Decree of Fate. Either t hey produce, and 


out the Effects of all Things! or elle they fen. 
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Breach, the Town fir'd over 
Mine ready to play, that ſhall 


rather fortiſie my ſelf againſt Death, 

_ table Neceſſities; let me 
Good of Liſe does not conſiſt in the 
Space, but in the Uſe of it. When I go to 
who knows whether ever I ſhall Mate again? A 


when I Fake, whether ever I ſhall Sleep again 
When I go abro 


ad, whether ever I ſhall come 


home again? And when I return, whether ever | 


ſhall go abroadagain? It is notat Seaonly, that 


Life and Death are within a few Inches one of 
another; but they are as near every where clic 
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too, only we do not take ſo much Notice of it. 
What have we: 2 24 and 7 i 
ous Queſtions, and impertinent Niceties? Let us 
rather Study how to deliver our ſelves from Sad- 


s: Let us over all our moſt Solemn 
Levities, and make haſte to a Life, which 
is a thing that es us. Shall a Man that 
goes for a Midwi 
to ſee what Play te day? or when his Houle is 
on Fire, ſtay the Curli 
calls for Help? Our Houſes are on Fire, our 
Country i our Goods taken away, our 
Children in danger 4 


.I r r 


a - 
Mind, rather than we t on't; bur 


withour 


Fear, and the Burthen of all our Secret 


ſtand gaping upon a Poſt, 
of a Periwig before he 
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Oat Y. 
The Force of Precepts. 


PHErE ſeems to be fo near an Aﬀenity be- 


 twixt Wiſdom, Philoſophy, and Good Coun« 
els, that it is rather Matter of Cunofity, than 


of Profit, to divide them; Philoſophy being on- 


ly a Limited Wiſdom; and, Good Counſels, a Com- 
munication of that Wiſdom, for the Good of O- 


thers, as well as of our Selves; and to Pefferiiy, 


as well as to the Preſent. The Hi/domof the Au- 


cieats, as to the Government of Life, was no 


more, than certain Precepts, what to do, and 
what not; and Men were much better in that 
Simplicity; for as they came to be more Learn 
ed, they leſs careful of being Good. Thar 
Plain, and Open Virtue, is now turn'd into a 
Dart, and Intricate Science; and we are 
ro Diſpute, rather than to Live. So long as 
Wickedneſs was finiple, ſimple Remedies alſo 
were ſufficient againfl 
ken Root, and 
ſtronger. 


ſpread; we muſt make uſe of 
Turn are ſome Diſpoſiti- 


he beſt of s ons that embrace Good Things 


—Þ as * foon as they hear them; but 


by Admonition, and Precept. 


We are Raſh and Forward in ſome Caſes, and 
Dull in others: and there is no Reprefling of 
-.—— 


taught 


it; But, now it has t- 
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whom we have to 
do. The firſt Point is moſt Impor- 
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us make the belt ont then, and with our Philo- 
ſophy mend our Fortune. Difficulties may be 
ſoſtned, and heavy Burthens Diſpos'd of to our 
Ee. Let us . 
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Sails ſo or ſo, and make the beſt of a ſcant Wind, 
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orror, than in his Chains? ſo 
in its pure Nature us beſt. It is not 
Nobility, Riches, that can juſtific a Wicked 
Man; nor is it the want of all theſe that can diſ- 
credit a Good one. That's the Sovereign Bleſ- 
K — makes the Poſſeſſor of it valuable 
remptible, though he had all the World beſides. 
"Tis not the French Gilding, or Carviag, that 


makes a Ship z but if the be a nimble Sailer, 
Tight ——— to endure the Seas, that's her 


Excellency. *Tis the Edge, and Temper of the 
Blade os anne.» goed word; not the Rich- 


nels of the : and fo tis not Mony, or 
7 that make a Man Conſiderable, but 
ixtue. = by | : * 2. * * 2 | 


| There are WO 4 
Great one, which is Human Nature; and a Leſs, 
which is the Place where we were Born: Some 
ſerve Both at a time; ſome only the Greater, and 
ſome again only the Leſs: The Greater may be 
ſerv'd in Privacy, Solitude, Contemplation, aud 
perchance that way better chan any other: but, 
i was the Intent of Nature,' however, that we 
ſhould ſerve Both. A Good Man may ſerve the 
22 bis Friend, and Himſelf, in any Station: 
If he be not for the Sword, let him take the 

N SGSovnz 
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Gown; If the Bar does not agree with bim, ler 
him try the Pulpit if he be Silencd let 
Dim give Counſel ar Home; and diſcharge the 
Part of a Faithful Friend, and a Temperate Com- 


panion. When he is no ere. 
yet a Man; but the whole World is his 
and Human Nature never wants Matter to 
upon: Bur, if nothing will ſerve a Man in the 
Civil Government, unlels he be Prime Miniſter; 
or in the Field, but 1 Command in Chief, tis his 
own Fault. 'The Common Soldier, where he 
cannot uſe his Hands, fights with his Looks, 


2 his Encouragement, his Voice; 


his Ground even when he has loſt hi 
Hands; and does Service too with his very Cla- 
mour; fo that in any Condition whatſoever, he 
ſtill diſcharges the Duty of a good Patriot. Nay, 
he that his Time well, even in a Retire- 
ment, gives a great Example. We may en- 
large indeed, or comtract, þ We Bo the Cir- 
cumſtances of Time, Place, or Abilities, but a- 
bove all things we muſt be ſure to keep our ſelves 
in Action; For, he that is flothful, is dead even 
while he lives. Was there ever 
ſperate, as that of Aubens under the Tyrant; 
bete it was Capital to be Honeſt; and the Se- 
nate-houſe was turn'd into a College of Hang- 
r 
leſs; and yet Socrates at the ſame time 
d Temperance to the Tyrants, and Courage 
to the Refs: and afterwards dy'd an Eminent Ex- | 
— Fair, and Refolurion and a Sacrifice 


IT 


State ſo de- 4 
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IT is not for a Wiſe Man. to | 


2 


Fortune, but 

fac 'd; for, 93222 2 
vinc d, that ſhe can do him no hurt. 
She may take away his Servants, Poſſeſſions, 
—_— ; aſſault his Body, put out his Eyes, cut 


Hands, and itrip him of all the External 
Comforts of Life. ow Ss does ol a — 


to, more than the recalling of a Truſt. which 
he has receiv'd, with Condition to deliver it up 
again upon Demand? He looks upon himſelf as 
precarious, and only lent to himſelf, and yet he 
does not valne himſelf ever the leſs, becauſe he 
is not his own, but takes ſuch care as an Honeſt 
Man ſhould 4 of a thing that is committed to 
him in Truſt. Whenſoever he that lent me my 
felf, and what I have, ſhall call for all back a- 
gain, tis 21 but a Reſtitution; and I 
muſt willmgly deliver up what moſt undeſer- 
_ vedly was — ee me: And it will be- 
9 my Mind better than I re- 
d it. | 
» DEMETRIUS, the 
taking of Megara, asked Stilpo p a Gere: ons 
the Philoſopher what he had left pe re 
Nothing, Mets, for I bad all that 
1 could call my own aboat me. And yet the Ene- 
my had then made himſelf the Maſter of his Pa- 
trimony, his Children, and his Country: But 
theſe he look'd upon only as adventitious Goods, 
2 under Ir of TS: Now he 
that neit ſt thing, nor fear'd thing 
in a publick as but . Safe, and pro, 
in the middle of the 22 and in the Heat of 
2 "i 
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a Military Intemperance and Fury; What Vio- 
lence, or Provocation _ nable, can ſuch 
2 Man as this out of the Poſſeſſion of himſelf ? 
Walls and Caſtles, may be Min'd, and Batter'd; 
but there is no Art, or Engine, that can ſubvert 


a ſteady Mind. I have made my way (lays Stil- 


20). through Fire, and Blood; what is become 
of my Children, I know not; but theſe are Tran- 


fitory Bleſſings, and Servants that are condemn'd 


to change their Maſters; what was my own be- 
fore, is my own ſtill : Some have luſt their Eſtates, 
_ others their dear-bought Miſtreſſes; their Cen- 
miſſions, and Offices; the Uſurers baue loſt the 
- Bonds and Securities; but, Demetrius, for my 
part, I bave ſav'd All: and do not imagine, af- 
ter all this, either that Demetrius is a Congueror, 


or that Stilpo is overcome: 'tis only thy Fortune 


| bas been too hard for mine. Alexander took 
| Babylon; Scipio took Carthage; the Capitol was 


Burnt : but, there's no Fire, or Violence, that 


can diſcompoſe a Generous Mind. And let us 
not take this Character neither for a Chimers; 
for all Ages afford ſome, though not many In- 
ſtances of this Elevated Virtue. A Good Man 


does his Duty, let it be never fo painful, ſo ha- 


zardous, or never ſo great a Loſs to him; and 
it is not all the Mony, the Power, and the 
Pleaſure in the World; no not any Force, or Ne- 


ceſſity, that can make him Wicked: He conſi- 
ders what he is to Do, not what he is to Suffer, 


and will keep on his Courſe, tho' there ſhould 
be nothing bur Gibbets and Torments in the way. 
And in this Inſtance of S$:ilpo; who, when he 
had loft his Country, his Wite, his Children, the 


Town on Fire over his Head, himſelf *ſcaping 


very 


"A — + — 2 — 
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very hardly, and naked out of the Flames; / 
have ſav'd all my Goods, (ſays he) my Juſtice, my 
Courage, my Temperance, my Prudence; account- 

ing nothing his own, or Valuable; and ſhew- 


ing how much eaſier it was to overcome a Na- 


tion than one Wiſe Man. It is a certain mark 
of a brave Mind, not to be moved by any Ac- 
cidents: The upper Region of the Air, admits 
neither Clouds, nor Tempeits; The Thunder, 
Storms, and Meteors, are form'd Below; and 
this is a Difference betwixt a mean, and an ex- 
alted Mind: the former is Rude, and Tumultu- 
ary; the latter is Modeſt, Vencrable, Compos'd, 


and always Quiet in its Station. In Brief, it is 


cience that pronounces upon the Man, 
whether he be happy, or miſerable. Bur, tho? 
Sacrilege and Adultery be generally condemn'd, 
how many are there ſtill that do not fo much as 


Bluſh ar the one, and in truth, that take aGlo- 
ry in the other? For, nothing is more Common 


than for Great Thieves to ride in Triumph, 
when the Little ones are puniſh'd. But, Ler 
Wickedne(s ſcape, as it may, at the Bar, it ne- 

ver fails of doing Juſtice upon it ſelf; for, every 


Guilty Perſon is bis own Hangman. 


L 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL 
| The due Contemplation of Divine Pro- 
vidence is the certain Cure of all Mif- 
fortunes. | 


Horevenr obſerves the World, and the 
V Order of it, will find all the Motions 
in it to be only Viciſſitude of Falling and Ri- 
ſing: Nothing extinguiſh'd, and even thoſe 
things which ſeem to us to Periſh, are in truth 
but Chang'd. The Seaſons Go, and Return; 
Day, and Night, follow in their Courſes ; The 
Heavens roul, and Nature goes on with her 
Work: All things ſucceed in their Turns 
Storms, and Calms; the Law of Nature will 
have it fo, which we muſt follow, and obey; 
accounting all Things that are done, to be well 
done: So that what we cannot Mend, we muſt 
Suffer, and wait upon Providence without Re- 
pining : It is the part of a Cowardly Soldier to 
follow his Commander, Groaning ; but a Gene- 
rous Man delivers himſelf up to God without 
ftruggling ; and it is only for a narrow Mind to 
condemn the Order of the World; and to pro- 

nd rather the mending of Nature, than of 
Himſelf. No Man has any Cauſe of Complaint 
againft Providence, if that which is Right plea- 
ſes him. Thoſe Glories that appear fair to the 
Eye, their Luſtre is but falſe and * b 
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and they are only Vanity and Deluſion: They 
are rather the Goods of a Dream, than a ſubſtan- 
tial Poſſeſſion they may coxen us at a Dittance, 
but bring them once to the Touch, they are Rot- 
ren Cs. There are no ter Wretch- 
es in the World, than many of thoſe which the 
People take to be Happy; Thoſe are the only 
true and incorruptible Camtorts, that will abide 
all Trials; and the more we turn, and examine 
them, the more valuable we find them; and, the 
greateſt Felicity of all is, not to ſtand in need of 
any. What's Poverty? No Man lives ſo poor 
as he was born. What's Pain? It will eicher 
have an end it (elf, or make an end of us. In 
ſhort; Fortune has no Weapon that reaches the 
Mind: But the Bounties ot Providence are Cer- 
rain, and Permanent s; and they are the 
Greater, and the Better, the longer we conſider 
them: That is to ſay, The Power of conte mning 
Things terrible, and deſpifing what the Common 
People covet. In the very Methods of Nature, 
we cannot but obſerve the Regar 


d that Provi- 
Dipalitan of the Wark, in providieg & amply 
ion World, in providing ſo ampl 
for our Maintenance, and Satisfa — 4 
poſſible for us to Comprehend what the Power 
ia, which has made all Things: Some few Sparks 
of that Divinity are diſcover'd, but infinitely 
_ the greater part of it lyes hid. We are all of us 
however thus far agreed; Firſt, in the Acknow- 
—_— and Relief of that Almighty Being; 

» Secondly, that we are to aſcribe to it all 
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IF there be a Providence, 
How comes it to paſs, that 
d Mes Good Men labour under Affliction, 
* and Adverſity; and wicked Men 
Wicked Mes #njoy themſebves in Eaſe and Plenty? 
Prager? My | Anfwer is, That God deals 
1:4, by Us, n 
bis Children; he Tries Us, he Hardens us, 
Fits us for Himielf. He keeps a ſtrict | — 
over thoſe that he loves, and by the reſt he does 
as we do by our Slaves; he lets them go on in 
Licenſe and Boldneſs. As the Maſter gives his 
moſt Scholars the hardeſt ons, fo 
does deal with the moſt Generous Spirits 
and the croſs Encounters of Fortune, we are not 
to look upon as a Cruelty, but as a Conteſt : The 
1 of brings us to the Contempt 
of them, and that Part is ſtro which is moſt 
exerciſed; the Seaman's Hand is Callous, the 
Soldier's Arm is ſtrong, and the Tree that is moſt 
expos d to the Wind takes the beſt Root: There 
are People that live in a Winter, in 
Extremity of Froſt, and Penury, where a Cave, 
_ a Lock of Straw, or a few Leaves, is all their 
Covering, and Wild Beaſts their Nouriſhment : 
All this by Cuſtom is not only made tolerable, 
23 tis once taken up upon neceſſity, by 
little and little it becomes ant to them. Why 
ſhould we then count that Condition of Lite 
'a Calamity, which is the Lot of Nations? 
There is no ſtate of Life fo miſerable, but there 
are in it Re \ Diverſions; nay, and De- 
lights too, ſuch | is the Benignity of Nature to- 
wards us, even in the ſevereſt Accidents of Hu- 
man Life. There were no L.. if Oy 
| ou 


er 
are 
this 
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ſhould hold on as it begins, and keep up the Force 
of the Firſt Impreſhon. We are apt to murmur 
at many 'Things as great Evils, that have nothing 
at all of Evil in them beſide the Complaint, 
which we ſhould more rake up againſt 
our ſelves. If I be Sick, tis part of my Fate; 
and for other Calamities they are uſual Things; 
they ought to bez nay, which is more, they mutt 
be, for they come by Divine Appointment. So that 
we ſhould not only ſubmit to God, but Aﬀent 
to him, and obey him out of Duty, even if there 
were no Neceſſity : All thoſe terrible Appearan- 
ces that make us Groan, and Tremble, are but 
the Tribute of Life; we are neither to Wiſh, nor 


to Ask, nor to hope to ſcape them; For 'tis a 
kind of Diſhoneſty to pay a Tribute unwillingly. 


Am I Troubled with the Stone; or Afflicted with 
continual Loſſes? Nay, is my Body in danger? 
All this is no more than what | pray'd for, when 
I Pray'd for Old Age. All theſe things are as 
familiar in a long Life, as Duſt, and Dirt in a 
Long Way. Litcis a Warfare; and what brave 
Man would not rather chuſe to be in a Tent, 
than in a Shambles? Fortune does like a Sword- 
man, She ſcorns to Encounter a fearful Man: 

There's no Honour in the Victory, where 
there's no er in the way to't : She tries Ma- 

eius by Fire, Rutilius by Exile; Socrates by 
Poiſon, Cato by Death. "Tis only in Adverſe 
Fortune, and in bad Times, that we find great 
Examples. Mucius thought himſelf happier 
with his Hand in the Flame, than if it had been 
in the Boſom of his Miſtreſs. Fabricius took 
more Pleaſure in Eating the Roots of his own 
Planting, than in all the Delicacios of Luxury 
and 


th 


1 
: 
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4 
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eel 
: 
2&7 


many a Good 
Man is Afflicted, only to teach others to ſuffer; 
for we are born for Example: And likewiſe, that 
where Men are Contumacious and 


God many times to cure Greater Evils 
by Leſs, and to turn our Miſeries to our Ad- 
Vantage. | BY Fs 


11 


wy and 

— 2 
Exile Abroad, than 
ſuffering for Virtue, 
more Re- 
us, we muſt 


ory, it 


How 


| 
| 
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i 
We do not ſay, My Captain aſes me ill, but, He 


worſe, becauſe Fortune made lemi it 


pointed Nails; ſo that which way ſoever he 


5 


find to 


; 


1 
; 


F 
2 


in the 

— 
ging — 
only to part with what we have received, and Na- 


ture may do what ſhe pleaſes with her own. We 


are Frail our ſelves, and we have receiv'd Things 
tranſitory: That which was given us, may be 
taken away; Calamity tries Virtue, as the Fire 
does Gold : Nay, he that lives moſt at eaſe, is 
only —_ not diſmiſs'd, and his Portion is to if 


come. hen we are viſited with Sickneſs, or 
other ions, we are not to murmur as if 
we were ill us'd: It is a mark of the General's 
ſteem, when he puts us upona Poſt of Danger : 


daes me Honour: And fo ſhould we ſay, that 
are Commanded to encounter Difficulties, for 
this is our Caſe with God Almighty. 
Wuar was * Regulus the 
Choice of him for an Eminent In- — ä 
ſtance, both of Faith and Patience? 
He was thrown into a Caſe of Wood ſtuck with 


turn' d 
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prefer Ke Regulus Mecenas : 8222 
take that to be an Evil, of which Provi- 
dence accounted this brave Man worthy? Z bas 
pleaſed God (fays he) to fingle me out for 
Experiment of the Force of Human Nature. 

Man knows his own or Value, but by 
being put to the Proof. The Pilot is try'd in a 
Storm; the Soldier in a Battel; the Rich Man 
n — = A 
He that has in P pplauie, 
M ry 2 and Re- 
never has Children, how 


the Traveller; for, we are not at leiſure for Leſs 
Miſchiefs, while we are under the Apprehenſion 
of Greater. One Man's Life is ſav'd by a Diſ- 
eaſe; Another is Arreſted, and taken out of the 

way, juſt when his Houſe was falling upon his 


T O 
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O ſhew now that the Favours * 
= the * Croſſes of Formnez and aus Gn we 
the gr a A and of mt 
Health. are neither Good, nor 5 
mom its them indifferently, both to Good, 
and Evil Men. Tit bard, you ou'll fay, for a Vir- 
tuous Man to ſuffer all ſorts of Miſery, and for 
a Wicked Man not only to go free, but to enjoy 
222 And, is it not the ſame 
| for Men of Proſtirured Impudence, and 
2 to ſleep in a whole Skin, when Men 
4 dear Arms, lye in the 
2 and receive Wounds? Or for the Ve. 
K. to riſe in the Night to their Prayers, 


mon Strumpets lye Stretching them 
Ares in their Beds? We ſhould rather ſay with 


Demetrias, If 1 bad known the Will of Heaven 
before I was call d tot, I would bave offer d my 
Self. If it be the Pleaſure of God to take my 
Children, I have brought them up to that End: 

If my Fortune, any part of 1 
Life, I would rather preſent it, than yield it 


I am readyto with all, and to ſuffer all; 
I know that ok comes to paſs, but what 


God appoints: Our Fate is Decreed, and Things 
> a > nb 1 


's Portion of Joy, and 


Turn is _— 
to a * Good Man, 
charg'd 
Wicked Acti 
Ambitious Projects, Bl 
and Inſatiable Avarice, againſt all theſe „ is 
Arm'd by the Benefit of Reaſon: And, Do we 
Expect now that God ſhould look to our Luggage 


too? 
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2 Son, and 27 5 may 
fall out, that I my ſelf may kill him. 
he be Baniſh'd by an Order of State: Is it not 
the fame thing with a Man's Voluntary 
of his — "prot y return? Many 
| flictions may be a Good Man, but no Evil 
for Contraries Ro; never Incor : All the 
Rivers inthe World are never ableto 

Taſte or Quality of the Sea. Prudence Re- 
ligion, are 1 Accidents; and draw 'Good 
out of every thing; Affliction keeps 
UE, and makes him Strong, Patient, and Hardy 


i Tails, and Dangers: 
whereas the Indul ne of © fond Mother makes 
us weak and ſpiritleſs: God loves us with a Ma- 
ſculine Love, and turns us looſe to Injuries and 
Indignities : He takes delight to ſee a 
2 Good Man wreſtling 


, and 
with Evil Fortune, and 


ng himſelf upon his Legs, when rhe 
A Wos 


rid is in diforder about him. A 
Are not we our ſelves delighted, to fee a bold 
Fellow preſs with his Lance upon a Boar, or Lion? 
And . age og do? on - Ne 
is the Grace Dignity pectacle o 
——— that does not ſtand firm 
all Contingenęies; and ſay to himſelf in Ex- 
tremities, 1 ſhould bave bees content, if it might 
have been ſo, ur ſo; but, ſince tis otherwiſe 
determined, God will provide better. The more 
we ſtruggle with dar Neceſſities, we * 


Of Levity of Mind, and other Impeds- 
ments of 4 Happy Life. 

OW to ſum up what is already deliver'd, 
we have ſhew'd what Happineſs is, and 
wherein it confifts : That it is founded upon W iſ- 
dom and Virtue; for we muſt firft know what 
we ought to do, and then Live according to that 
Knowledge We have alſo diſcourſed the Helps 
of Philoſophy, and ts, towards » Saw T0: 
The Bleſſing of a Good Conſcience ; That a Good 
Man can never be Miſerable, nor a Wicked Man 
Happy: Nor any Man unfortunate, that cheerful- 

tH 8 We ſhall now Examin, 
How it comes to paſs, that when the certain 
way to Happineſs lies ſo fair before us, Men will 
yet ſteer their Courſe on the other fade, which 
as manifeſtly leads to Ruin. F 

e 

wi * at all „ Inipediment; 
only * World like Straws TA 
upon a River; they do not Go, 

but they are Carry'd. Others only deliberate 
upon 


dat live without givi 
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upon the whole : 

of the Circumſtances of it, unleſs we firſt pro- 
und the main Scope. How ſhall any Man take 
is Aim without a Mark? Or, what Wind will 
ſerve him that is not yet reſolv d upon his Port? 
We live as it were by Chance, and by Chance 
we are Govern'd. Some there are that torment 
themſelves a-freſh with the of what is 
paſt; Lord! What did I endure? Never was 
any Man in my Condition; every body gave me 
over; my very Heart was ready to bre &c. 
Others again afflict themſelves with the Appre- 
benſion of Evils to come; and very ridiculouſly 
both: For the One does not Now concern us, 
and the Other, not Yet: Beſide, that there may 
be Remedies for Miſchiefs likely to 13 for 
they give us warning by Signs, and Symptoms 
of their Approach. Let him that would be Quiet, 
take heed not to provoke Men that are in Power; 
Offence; and if we can- 
not make all Great Men our Friends, it will fuf- 
face to keep them from being our Enemies. This 
is a thing we muſt avoid, as a Mariner would 
do a Storm. A raſh Scaman never conſiders what 
Wind blows, or what Courſe he ſteers; but runs 
at 2 venture, as if he would brave the Rocks, 
and the Eddies: whereas he that is careful, and 
conſiderate, informs himſelf beforchand where 
the Danger lies, and what Weather it is like 
to be: He conſults his Compaſs, and keeps aloof 
from thoſe Places that are infamous for Wrecks 
and Miſcarriages. So does a Wiſe Man in the 
common Buſineſs of Lite; he keeps out of the 
way from thoſe that may do him hurt; but it 
15a Point of Prudence not to let them take notes 
that 


to- be ſpoken or heard. | 
LIVITr Y * of Mind is a 
hindrance of 


much upon ice, as for Change; 
a Check of Conſcience that caſts a Damp 
aur unlawful Pleaſures; which makes us loſe the 
Day, in ex on of the Night, and the 
Night it ſelt for fear of the Approaching Light. 
Some People are never at quiet; others are aways 
ſo; and they are Both to For that which 
looks like Vivacity, and I in the one, is 
only a Reſtleſsnefs and Agitation; and that which 
paſles in the other for Moderation and Reſerve, 
is but a Drowſy and an Unactive Sloth. Let 
Motion and Reſt both take their turns, accor- 
ding to the Order ot Nature, which make both 
the Day, and the Night: Some are perperually 
ſhifting from one thing to another: Others again 
— their whole 2 — but a kind of Uneaſie 
cep: Some lye t and turning, till very 

_ Wearineſs brings — to Reſt; "Others ho 
I cannot ſo properly call Inconflant, as Lazy: 
There are Many Proprieties, and Diverſities of 

a M Vice; 
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Vice; but, it is one never- failing Effect of it, 
to live Diſpleas d. We do all of us labour un- 
der Inordinate Deſires; we are either timorous, 
and dare not venture, or venturing, we do not 
ſucceed; or elſe we caſt our ſelves upon uncer- 

tain Hopes, where we are perpetually Sollicitous, 
and in Suſpence. In this Diſtraction, we are apt 
to propoſe to our ſelves Things diſhoneſt, and 
hard; and when we have taken great Pains to 
no purpole, we come then to repent of our Un- 

dertakings: We are afraid to go on, and we can 
neither maſter our Appetites, nor Qbey them: 
We live and die Reltleſs and Irreſolute; and, | 
which is worſt of all, when we grow weary of 

the Publick, and betake our ſelves to Solitude 
for Relief, our Minds are Sick, and Wallowing, 
and the very Houſe and Walls are Troubleſome 

to us; we grow impatient, and aſham'd of our 
Selves; and ſupprelis our inward Vexation till 


e 


it that makes us Sour, and Moroſe; Envious of 
Others, and Diſſatisfied with our Selves: Till 
at laſt, betwixt our Troubles for other People's 


Succeſſes, and the Deſpair of our own, we fall 


foul upon Fortune, and the Times; and get in- 
to a Corner perhaps, where we fit brooding o- 
ver our own Diſquiets. In theſe Diſpoſitions 
there is a kind of Pruriginous Fancy that makes 
ſome People take delight in Labour, and Unea- 
finets, like the Clawing of an Itch 'till the Blood 
arts. N 

IT EIs is it that puts us up- 


* Change F on rambling Voyages; one while 


Face dots 19 


Geod with rut by Land 5 but {till diſguſted with h 
cance of Mind, the Preſent: The Town pleaſes us 
*4 ro Day 3 the Country do * 

| ke 
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The Splendors of the Court at one time; the 
Horrors of a Wilderneſs at another; but all 
this while we carry our Plague about us; for 
tis not the Place we are weary of, but our 
ſelves. Nay, our Weakneſs extends to every 
thing, for we are impatient equally of Toil, and 
of Pleaſure. This Trotting ot the Ring, and 
only treading the ſame Steps over and over again, 
has made many a Man lay violent hands upon 
himſelf. It muſt be the Change of the Mind, 
not of the Climate, that will remove the Heavi- 
neſs of the Heart; our Vices go along with us, 
and we carry in our ſelves the Caufes of our Diſ- 
quiets. There's a great Weight lies upon us, 
and the bare ſhocking of it makes it the more 
Uneaſie; changing of Countries, in this Cafe, is 
not Travelling, bur Wandring. We muſt keep 
on our Courſe, if we would gain our Journey's 
end. He that cannot live Happily any where, will 
| live Happily no where. What is a Man the bet- 
ter for Travelling? As if his Cares could not 
find him out wherever he goes? Is there any re- 
_ tiring from the fear of Death, or of Torments? 
Or from thoſe Difficulties which befer a Man 
wherever he is? Ir is only Philoſophy that makes 
the Mind Invincible, and places us out of rhe 
Reach of Fortune; fo that all her Arrows fall 
ſhort of us. This is it that reclaims the Rage 
of our Luſts, and ſweetens the Anxiety of our 
Fears. Frequent changing of Places, or Coun- 
cils, ſhews an Inſtability of Mind; and we mult 
fix the Body, before we can fix the Soul: We 
can hardly ſtir abroad, or look about us without 
encountring ſomething or other that revives our 
Appetites. As he that would caft off an unhap- 
py Love, avoids wharſoever may put put him in 
T M 2 mind 


or put himſelf on Shi 


mind of the Perſon; ſo he that would w 
deliver himſelf from his Beloved Luſts, mu 
ſhun all Objects that may put them in his Head 
ain, and remind him of We travel, as 
hildren run up and down after ſtrange Sights, 
for Novelty not Profit; we return neither the 
better nor the ſounder ; nay, and the very Apita- 
tion hurts us. We learn to call Towns, and Pla- 
ces by their Names, and to tell Stories of Moun- 
tains, and of Rivers: But, had not our Time 
been better ſpent in the Study of Wiſdom, and 
of Virtue? In the Learning of what is | 
diſcover'd, and in the Queſt of Things not yet 
found out? If a Man break his Leg, or ſtrain his 
Ancle, he ſends preſently for a Surgeon to fer 
all right again; and does not take Horſe 
pboard: No more does the 
Change of Place work upon our Diſorder'd Minds, 
than upon our Bodies. It is not the Place, I hope, 
that makes either an Orator, or a Phyſician. Will 
any Man ask upon the Road, Pray which is the 
way to Prudence, to Juſtice, to Temperance, to 
Fortitude? No matter whither any Man goes 
that carries his Affections along with him. He 
that would make his Travels delightful, muſt 
make himſelf a Temperate Companion. A 
Traveller was complaining, that he was never 
the better for his Travels, That's very true, faid 
Socrates, becauſe you travell'd with your ſelf. Now 
had not he better have made himſelf another Man, 
than to tranſport himſelf to another Place? Ti 
no matter what Manners we find any where, fo 


long as we carry our own. But we have all of 
us a Natural Curioſity of ſceing fine Sights, and 
of making new Diſcoveries; turning over Anti- 
quities, Learning the Cuſtoms of Nations, 5. | 

e | 
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We are neyer quiet: to day we feck an Office; 
to morrow we are Sick on't: We divide our 
Lives betwixt a diſlike of the Preſent, and a de- 
fireof the Future but, he that lives as he ſhould, 
orders himſelf ſo as neither to fear, nor to wiſh 
for to morrow; If it comes, 'tis Welcome, bur 
if not there's nothing loſt; for, that which is 
come, is but the ſame over again with what's paſt. 
As Levity is a pernicious Enemy to Quiet; fo 
Pertinacy is a great One too. The One Changes 
nothing; the Other Sticks to nothing; and 
which of the Two is the worſe may be a Quetti- 
on. It is many times ſeen, that we beg earneſt- 
ly for thoſe *. which, if they were offered 
us, we would refuſe: And it is but juſt to puniſn 
this eaſineſs of Asking with an equal Facility of 
Granting. There are ſome Things we would be 
thought to deſire, which we are ſo far from de- 
firing, that we dread them. I ſhall tire you, ſays 
one, inthe Middle of a tedious Story. No, pray 
le pleaſed to go on, we cry, though we wiſhed 
his T out at way: Nay, we do not 
deal Candidly even with God himſelf. We ſhould 
ſay to our Selves in theſe Cafes, This have 1 
drawn upon my Self. I could never be quiet, "till 
1 bad gotten this Woman, this Place, this Eftate, 
this Honour ; and now ſee what's come on't. 


One Sovereign Remedy againſt | 
all Misfortunes, 1s * Cratanty of  ® Conflancy | 
Mind: The Changing of Parties, 9 Md {ewes 
and Countenances, looks as if a e, . 
Man were driven with the Wind. 

Nothing can be above him that is above Fortune. 
It is not Violence, Reproach, Contempt, or what - 
ever elſe from without, that can make a Wiſe 
Man quit his Ground: but he is Proof againſt 

M 3 Cala- 
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Calamities, both great and ſmall: Only our Er- 
rar is, that what we cannot do our fclves, we 
think no body elſe can; ſo that we Judge of the 
Wiſe by the Meaſures of the Weak. Place me 
among Princes, or among Beggers ; The One ſhall 
not make me Proud, nor the Other Aſham'd : 
I can take as ſound a ſleep in a Barn, as in a Pa- 
lace; and a Bottle of Hay makes me as good a 
Lodging as a Bed of Down. Should every Day 
ſuccced ro my With, it ſhould not Tranſport me: 
Nor would | think my ſelt miſerable, if I ſhould 
not have one quiet Hour in my whole Life. 1 
will not tranſport my Self with either Pain or 
Pleaſure; but yet for all that, I could wiſh that 
I had an cafier Game to play; and that I were 


put rather to Moderate my Joys, than my Sor- 
rows. If I were an Imperial Prince, 1 had ra- 
ther Take, than be Taken: And yer I would bear 
the ſame Mind under the Chariot of my Con- 


queror, that 1 had in my Own. Ir is no great 

matter to trample upon thoſe Things that are 
molt covered, or fear'd by the common People. 
There are thoſe that will laugh upon the Wheel; 


and caſt themſelves upon a Certain Death, only 
upon a tranſport of Love, perhaps Anger, Ava- 


rice, or Revenge: How much more then upon 
an Inſtinct of Virtue; which is Invincible, and 
Steady? If a ſhort Obſtinacy of Mind can do 
this; How much more ſhall a Compos'd, and a 


Deliberate Virtue whole Force is equal, and 


perpetual ? TR". + 
| To ſecure our ſelves in this 

* The leþ we World; Firtt, we mult aim at 
_ OS * nothing that Men count worth 
5 the wrangling for: Secondly, we 
mult not value the Poſſeſſion of any 


Thing, 
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Thing, which even a Common Thief would 
think worth the ſtealing. & Man's Body is no 
Booty. Let the way be never fo dangerous for 
Robberies, the Poor, and the Naked paſs quietly. 
A plain-dealing Sincerity of Manners makes a 
Man's Life Happy, even in deſpite of Scorn and 
Contempt; which is every Clear Man's Fate. But 
we had better yet be Contemn'd for Simplicity, 
than lye perpetually upon the Torture of a Coun- 
terfeit; Provided that Care be taken not to con- 
found — with Negligence: And it is 
moreover, an Uneaſie Life, that of a Diſguiſe: 

For a Man to ſeem to be what he is not; to keep 
a perpetual Guard upon himſelf, and to live in 
fear of Difcovery. He takes every Man that 
looks upon him for a Spy; over and above the 
trouble of being put to play another Man's part. 
It is a good Remedy in ſome Caſes for a Man 
to apply himſelf to Civil Affairs, and Publick 
Buſineſs; and yet in this ſtate of Life too, what 
betwixt Ambition and Calumny, it is hardly ſafe 
to be Honeſt. There are indeed ſome Caſes 
wherein a Wiſe Man will give way: But let 
him not yield over- eaſily neither: If he marches 
off, let him have a care of his Honour; and make 
his Retreat with his Sword in his hand, and his 
Face to the Enemy. Of all others a Studious 
Life — the leaſt tireſomè: it makes us a 
our ſelves, and to others, at ins us both 
Friends and Reputation. _ 15 
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CHAP. X. 


He that ſets 


cies, 


his R Contingen- 
2 — * — 


'bings. It I have loſt thi 
N 5 e 


it is 2 it 
the Loſs that troubles us. 
ſtake to account thoſe Things 
are Superfluous, and to upon 

the Felicity of Life, which ariſes only from Vir- 


tue. There is no truſting to her Smiles: The 
OD 2s 


in a Moment: and the 
ips are ſwallow'd 


up at Night, in the very 
place wherehey pond Ives in the Morn- 
And Fortune has the fame Power over Prin- 
r 
it has over Cities; and the ſame Power over 
Cities, that it has over Private Men. Where's 


that Eſtate that may not 1 F, 
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we ſhould not find fo 
much fault with Fortune for her Inconſtancy, 
when we our ſelves ſuffer a Change every mo- 
ment that we live; only other Changes make 
more Noiſe, and this ſteals upon us like the 
Shadow upon a Dial; every jot as Certainly, 


and to arm us againſt all 
The Terror of it muſt 
great, for the Calami 


4 


one Night; and in the d 
an Outrage 
3 


h of 
beyond the 


ne Non 4» 


Poſſchilities that fall within rhe Power of For- 
tune; all External Things are under her Domi- 
nion One while She calls our Hands to her Aſſi- 
ſtance: Another while She contents her ſelf with 
her own Force, and deſtroys us with Miſchiefs 
of which we cannot find the Author. No Time, 
Place or Condition is excepted; She makes our 
very Pleaſures painfal to us: She makes War 
upon us in the depth of Peace, and turns the 
means of our Security into an occaſion of Fear: 
She turns a Friend into an Enemy, and makes 
x Foe of a Compamon: We ſuffer the Effects 
of War without any Adverſary; and rather than 
fail, our Felicity ſhall be the Cauſe of our De- 
ſtruction. Left we ſhould either Forget, or Neg- 
le& her Power, every Day produces ſomething 
extraordinary. She perſecutes the moſt Tempe- 

rate with Sickneſs; the ſtrongeſt Conſtitutions 
with the Phrifick ; She brings the Innocent to 
Puniſhment, and the moſt retir'd Sheafſaults with 
Tumults. Thoſe Glories that have grown up 
with many Ages, with infinite Labour and Ex- 
r, and under the Favour of many Auſpicious 
idences, One Day Scatters, and brings to 
Nothing. He that pronounc'd a Day, nay an 
Hour fufficient for the Deſtruction of the great- 
eſt Empire, might have fallen to a Moment. It 
were ſome Comfort yet to the Frailty of Mankind, 
and of Human Affairs, if Things might but decay 
as flowly as they riſe; but they grow 4 Degrees, 
and they fall to Ruin in an Inſtant. There's no 
Felicity in any thing either Private or Publick: 
Men, Nations, and Cities, have all their Fates, 
and Periods: Our very Entertainments are not 
without Terror, and our Calamity riſes there 
where we leaſt expect it. Thoſe » 
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ſtood the ſhock both of Foreign Wars, and Ci- 
vil, come to Deſtruction without the ſight of 
an Enemy. Nay, we att to dread our Peace and 
Felicity more than Violence, becauſe we are 
there taken Unprovided; unlefs in a ſtate of 
Peace we do the Duty of Men in War, and fay 
to our ſelves, I batſoe ver may be, Will be. | 
am to day Safe, and Happy in the Love of my 
Country; I am to morrow, Baniſh'd: To day, 
in Pleaſure, Peace, Health; to morrow broken 
apon the Wheel, led in Triumph, and in the 
Agony of Sickneſs. Let us therefore prepare 
for a Shipwrack in the Port, and for a Tempeſt 
in a Calm. One Violence drives me from my 
Country, another raviſhes that from me; and 
rhat very Place where a Man can hardly paſs this 
day for a Crowd, may be to morrow a Defarr. 
W kerefore, let us ſet before our Eyes the whole 
Condition of Human Nature, and confider as 
well what May happen, as what commonly Does, 
The way to make future Calamities eaſie to us 
in the —— is to make them familiar ro 
us in the Contemplation. How many Cities in 
Aſia, Achaina, Afſyria, Macedonia, have been 
ſwallow'd up by Earthquakes! Nay, whole 
Countries are loſt, and large Provinces: laid un- 
der Water; but time brings all things to an 
end, for all the Works of Mortals are Mortal: 
All Poſſeſſions and their Poſſeſſors, are Uncer- 
rain and Periſhable; and What Wonder is it to 
loſe any thing at any time, when we muſt one 
day loſe all? 5 
Trnar which we * call our 8 . 
Own, is but lent us; and what we 1 
hare received Gratis, we muſt 5 4 ne — 
return without Complaint. That 
EOS which 
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which Fortune gives us this Hour, ſhe may take 
away the next; and he that truſts to her Favours, 
ſhall either find himſelfgeceived, or if he be not, 
he will at leaſt be troubled becauſe he may be 
ſo. There's no Defence in Walls, Fortifications, 
and Engines, againſt the Power of Fortune: 
We muit provide our ſelves within, and when 
we are ſafe there, we are invincible; we may 
be Batter d, but not Taken. She throws her 
Gifts among us, and we Sweat and Scuffſe for 
them: Never conſidering how few are the better 
for that which is ex by all. Someare tran- 
ed with what they Get; Others tormented 
what they 


we Take, but we are Taken. 
had any thing in them that were ſubſtan- 
tial, they would ſome time or other fill, and 
quiet us; but they ſerve only to provoke our Ap- 
= wank without any thing more than Pomp, and 
how, to allay it. But the beſt of it is, if a Man 
cannot mend his Fortune, he may yet mend his 
Manners, and put himſelf ſo far out of her 
Reach, that whether ſhe gives or takes, it ſhall 
be all one to us; for we are neither the Greater 
the One, nor the Leſs for the Other. We 
call This a Dark Room, or That a Light One; 
when tis init ſelf neither the One, nor the Other, 
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Honour, Command: And likewiſe in Pain, Sick - 
neſs, Baniſhmenr, Death; which are in them- 
ſelves Middle and Indifferent things, and only 
Good, or Bad, as they are Influenc'd by Virtue. 
To Weep, Lament, and Groan, is to renounce 
our Duty; and it is the ſame Weakneſs on the 
other fide to Exult and Rejoice; I would rather 
Make my Fortune, than Expect it; being neither 
d with her Injuries, nor dazl'd with her 
Favours. When Zeno was teld, That all his 
Goods were drown'd; Hhy then, ſays he, For- 
tune has a Mind to make me a Philoſopher. Tis 
a great Matter for a Man to advance his Mind a- 
dove her Threats, or Flatteries; for he that has 
once gotten the better of her, is ſafe for ever. 
IT is ſome Comfort yet to the Unfortunate, 
that Great Men lye under * the 
Laſh for Com and that Fortune fares | 


pany 3 
Death ſpares the Palace no more _— 


than the Cottage; and that who- 
ever is above Me, has a Power alſo above Him. Do 
we not daily fee Funerals IT T—_— Princes 
depos'd, Countries depopu owns Sack'd; 
without ſo much as thinking how ſoon it may 
be our wen" hag won eh. 4 
Prepare, and Arm our ſelves againſt the Iniqui- 
ties of Fortune, we ſhould never be 2 
When we ſee any Man Baniſh'd, d, Tor- 
tur'd, we are to account, that though the Mil- 
chief fell upon another, it was levell'd at us. 
What Wonder is it, if of ſo many thouſands of 
Dangers, that are conſtantly hovering about us, 
one comes to hit us at laſt? That which befalls 
any Man, may befall every Man; And then ir 
breaks the force of a Preſent Calamity, to pro- 
vide againſt the Future. Whatſoever our Lot is, 

„ 
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we muſt bear it; as * it be Contumely; 
Cruelty, Fire, Sword, Pains, Diſeaſes, or a Prey 
to wild Beaſts; there's no itruggling, nor any 
Remedy but Moderation. Tis to no to 
bewail any Part of our Life, when Lite ir ſelf is 
Miſerable throughout; and the whole Flux of 
it only a Courſe of Tranſition from one Misfor- 
tune to another. A Man may as well wonder, 
that he ſhould be Cold in Winter, Sick at Sea, 
or have his Bones clatter'd together in a Waggon; 
as at the Encounter of ill Accidents, and Crofles 
in the Paſſage of Human Life: And ir is in vain 
to run away from Fortune, as if there were any 
Hiding-place wherein ſhe could not find us; or 
to expect any Quiet from her, for ſhe makes Life 
a perperual ſtare of War, without ſo much as 
any Reſpite * 8 may conclude 

n, that her Empire is bi nary, and 
2 whoſoever ſerves her, makes bieglelf > vo- 
luntary Slave; for the Things that are often con- 
temn'd by the Inconfiderate, and always by the 
Wiſe, are in themſelves neither Good nor Evil: 
As Pleaſure, and Pains; Proſperity, and Adver- 
ſity; which can only operate upon our Outward 
Condition, without any proper and neceſſary Ef- 

fect upon the Mind. 


7 r Ge 
CHAP. XI. 
A Senſual Life is 4 Miſerable Life. 
x HE Senſuality that we here treat of falls 
 miturally under the Head of Luxury; 


which extends to all the Exceſſes of Gluttony, 
Luft, 
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Luſt, Effeminacy of Manners; and, in ſhort, to 
whatſoever concerns the over-great Care of the 
Carkaſs. | 3 

TO begin now with the Plea- 
ſures of the * Palate; (Which deal 
with us like Agptian Thieves, 
that thoſe they embrace, 
W hat ſhall we fay of the Luxury 

of Nomentanss and Apicius, that entertained their 
very Souls in the Kitchin; they have the Choi- 
ceſt Muſick for their Ears; the moſt diverting 
Spectacles for their Eyes; the Choiceſt variety 
of Meats, and Drinks for their Palates. What 
is all this, I fay, but « Merry Madzeſs? "Tis 
true they have their Delights, but not without 
Heavy and Anxious Thoughts, even in their very 
Enjoyments; beſide that they are followed with 
Repentance, and their Frolicks are little more 
than the I aughter of ſo many People our of their 
Wits. Their Felicities are full of Diſquiet, and 
neither Sincere, nor Well-grounded : Bur they 
have need of one Pleaſure to ſupport another: 
and of new Prayers to forgive the Errors of their 
Former. Their Lite muſt needs be wretched, 
that get with great Pains, what they keep with 
greater. One Diverſion overtakes another: Hope 
excites Hope; Ambition begets Ambition; ſe that 
they only change the Matter of their Miſeries, 
withour iceking any End of them and ſhall never 
be without either proſperous, or unhappy Cauſes 
of Diſquiet. What if a Body might have all the 
| Pleaſures in the World for the Asking? Who 
would ſo much Unman himſelf, as by accepting 
of them, to deſert his Soul, and become a per- 
petual Slave to his Senſes? Thoſe Falſe and Mi- 
ſerable Palates, that Judge of Meats by the 
| | | P r ice, 


Lug 
270 * 


Dangerous. 


we plow the Seas for; or Arm our ſelves againſt 


now ſu 
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Price, and Difficulty, not by the Healthfulneſs, 
or Taſte: They Vomit, ref wel Eat 


they Eat that they may fetch it 
croſs the Seas for Rarities, and w 

ſwallowed them, they will not fo much as give 
them time to digeſt. Whereſoever | 
plac'd Men, ſhe has provided them Aliment : But 
we rather chuſe to irritate Hunger by Expence, 
than to allay it at an Eaſier rate. What is it that 


ill, and run over, whatſo- 
ever we take more than we can hold. Our Fore- 
fathers (by the force of whoſe Virtues we are 


rted in our Vices) lir'd every jot as 
> > wh. provided, and drefs'd 
their own Meat with their own Hands; lodg'd 
upon the Ground, and were not as yet come to 
the vanity of Gold and Gemms: When they 
ſwore by their Earthen Gods, and kept their Oath, 
though they dy'd for't. Did not our Conſuls 


live more Happily, when they Cook'd their own 


Meat with thoſe Victorious Hands that had con- 
quer'd ſo many Enemies, and won fo many 
Laurels? Did they not live more happily, I fay, 
than our Apicius? (that Corrupter of Youth, and 
Plague of the Age he liv'd in) who after he had 
ſpent a Prodigious Fortune upon his Belly, Poi- 
on'd himſelf tor fear of Starving, when he had 
yet 270000 Crowns in his Coffers: which may 
ſerve to ſhew us, that it is the Mind, and not 
the Sum, that makes any Man Rich: When 


 Apicins with all this Treaſure counted himſelf in 


2 ſtate of Beggery; and took Poiſon » 
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that Condition, which another would have pray'd 
for. But, why do we call it Poiſon, which was 
the whollomeſt Draught of his Life? His daily 
Gluttony was Poiſon rather, both to himſelf, and 
others. His Oſtentation of it was intollerable; 
and ſo was the Infinite Pains he took to miſ- lead 
others, by bis Example, who went even faſt e- 
nough of themſelves without driving. 
IT is a Shame for a Man to place 
his * Felicity in thoſe awry ved 5 I 4 
ments, and Appetites that are ſtron- 7 % 24 
ger in — 7. not Beaſts eat — —— 
with a better Stomach? Have they than Men. 
not more Satisfaction in their Luſts? 
And they have not only a quicker Reliſh of their 
Pleaſures, but they enjoy them withour either 
Scandal or Remorſe. If Senſuality were Happi- 
neſs, Beaſts were happier than Men; but Human 
Felicity is lodg'd in the Soul, not in the Fleſh. 
They that deliver themſelves up to Luxury are 
{till either tormented with too Little, or oppreſs'd 
with too Much; and equally miſerable, by being 
either deſerted; or overwhelmed: They are like 
Men in a dangerous Sea; one while caſt a-dry 
upon a Rock, and another while ſwallowed up 
in a Whirlpoolz and all this from the Miſtake 
of not diſtinguiſhing Good from Evil. The 
Huntſman that with much Labour and Hazard 
takes a wild Beaſt, runs as great a Riſque after- 
wards in the Keeping of him; for many times 
he tears out the Throat of his Maſter; and 
tis the fame thing with Inordinate Pleaſures : 
The more in Number, and the greater they are, 
the more General and Abſolute a Slave is the 
Servant of them. Let the Common Peoplepro- 
nounce him as Happy as they pleaſe, he pays his 
N Liberty 
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Liberty for his Delights, and ſells himſelf fot 


what he buys. 

Lr any Man take a View 
_ * Webave as of * our Kitchinsz the Numbet 
21 of our Cooks, and the Variety of 
1 our Meats: Will he not wonder 
to ſee ſo much Provifion made for one Belly? We 
have as many Diſeaſes as we have Cooks, or 
Meats; and the Service of the Appetite is the 
Study now in Vogue. To ſay nothing of out 
Trains of Lacqueys ; and our Troops of Cate- 
rets, and Sewers. Good God! that ever one 
Belly ſhould employ ſo many People. How 
Nauſeous and Fulſome, are the Surfeits that 
follow theſe Exceſſes? Simple Meats are out of 
Faſhion; and All are collected into One; fo 
that the Cook does the Office of the Stomach; 
nay, and of the Teeth too, for the Meat looks 
_ as if it were chew'd before-hand; Here's the 
Luxury of all Taſtes in one Diſh, and liker a 
Vomit than a Soup. From theſe Com ed 
Diſhes ariſe Compounded Diſeaſes, which re- 
quire Compounded Medicines. It is the fame 
thing with our Minds, that it is with our Ta- 
bles; ſimple Vices are Curable by fimple Coun- 
fels, but a General Diſſolution of Manners is 
hardly overcome: We are over-run with a Pub- 
lick, as well as with a Private Madneſs. The 
Phyſicians of old underſtood little more than the 
Virtue of ſome Herbs to ſtop Blood, or heal a 
Wound: And their firm and healthful Bodies 
needed little more, before they were corrupted 
by Luxury and Pleaſure; And when it came to 
that once, their Buſineſs was not to Lay Hunger. 

but to provoke it, by a thouſand Inventions, 
Sauces. That which was Aliment to a Craving 
Stomach, 


Stomach, is become a Burthen to a full one. 
From hence come Paleneſs, Trembling; and 
worſe Effects from Crudities, than Famine: A 
Weakneſs in the Joints, the Belly ſtretch'd, Suf- 
fufion of Cholerz the Torpor of the Nerves; 
and a Palpitation of the Heart. To ſay nothing 
of Megrims, Torments of the Eyes, ard Ears; 
Head-ach, Gout, Scurvy ; ſeveral forts of Fevers, 
and putrid Ulcers; with other Diſeaſes, that 
are but the Puniſhment of Luxury. So long as 
our Bodies were harden'd with Labour, or tir'd 
with Exerciſe, or Hunting, our Food was plain, 
and ſimple; many Diſhes have made many Diſ- 
eaſes. = ET 

IT is an ill thing for a Man not to know the 
Meaſure of his Stomach; nor to conſider, that 
Mendo many Things in their Drink, that they are 
aſham'd of Sober; * Drunken- a 


neſs being nothing elſe but a Vo- Dam 
luntary — embolders ©2797 


Men to do all forts of Miſchiefs; 
It both Irritares Wickedneſs and Diſcovers it; 
It does not make Men Vitious, but it ſhews them 
to be ſo. It was in a Drunken Fit that Alexan- 
der kill'd Ciytas. It makes him that is Inſolent, 
Prouder; Him that is Cruel, Fiercer; It takes a- 
way all Shame. He that is Peeviſn, breaks out 
preſently into ill Words, and Blows. The Lea- 
cher, without any regard to Decency or Scan- 
dal, turns up his W hore in the Market-place. A 
Man's Tongue trips, his Head runs round; he 
Staggers in his Pace. To fay nothing of the 
Crudities and Diſeaſes that follow upon this Di- 
ſtemper. Confider the Publick Miſchiefs it has 
done. How many Warlike Nations, and Strong 
Cities that have ſtood Invincible to Attacks and 
N 2 Sicges, 


Offence has yet ſomething in it that is Manly: 


has Drunkenneſs overcome? Is it not a 


— Honour to drink the Company Dead? A 


agnificent Virtue to Swallow more W ine than 
the reſt, and yet at laſt to be out-done by a 
Hogſhead? What ſhall we ſay of thoſe Men 
that Invert the Offices of Day, and Night? As 
if our Eyes were only given us to make uſe of in 
the Dark: Is it Day? Tis time to go to Bed. Is 


it Night? is time to Riſe. Is it toward Mor- 


ning? Let us go to Supper. When other People 


lye down, they riſe; and lye till the next Night 
to digeſt the Debauch of the Day before. "Tis 


an Argument of Clownery, to do as other Peo- 
ple do. Luxury ſteals upon us by degrees; Furſt, 


it ſhews it ſelf in a more than Ordinary Care of 


our Bodies; it {lips next into the Furniture of 
aur Houſes; and it gets then into the Fabrick, 
Curiofity, and Expence of the Houſe it ſelf. It 
appears, Laſtly, in the Phantaſtical Exceſſes of 
our Tables. We change and ſhuffle our Meats; 
Confound our Sauces; Serve that in Firſt, that 


uſes to be the Laſt; and value our Diſhes, not 


tor the Taſte, but for the Rarity. Nay, we are 
ſo delicate, that we muſt be told when we arc 


to Eat, or Drink; when we are Hungry, or 


Weary; and we cheriſh ſome Vices as Proofs 
and Arguments of our Happineſs. The moſt 
miſerable Mortals are they, that deliver them- 
ſelves up to their Palats, or to their Luſts : The 
Pleaſure is ſhorr, ' and turns preſently Nauſeous, 
and the End of it is either Shame or Repentance. 
It is a Brutal Entertainment, and Unworthy of 
a Man, to place his Felicity in the Service of his 
Senſes. As tothe Wrathful, the Contentious, the 
Ambitious, though the Diſtemper be great, the 


7 
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neither defend a Woman's Body, nor her Mode- 
ſty; fo thin, that one would make a Conſcience 
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But, the Baſeſt of Proſtitutes are thoſe that De- 
dicate themſelves wholly to Luſt; what with 
their Hopes, and Fears, Anxiety of Thought, 
and perpetual Diſquiets, they are never well, 
full nor faſting. 

Wuar a deal of Buſineſs is * TheFolh and 
now * made about our Houſes, % 9 Lan- 
and Diet, which was at firit both * 
Obvious, and of little Expence? Luxury led the 
way, and we have employ'd our Wits in the 
Aid of our Vices. Firſt, we deſir'd Superflui- 
ties; our next Step was to Wickedneſs; and, 
in Concluſion, we dcliver'd up our Minds to our 
Bodies, and ſo became Slaves to our Appetites, 


which before were our Servants, and are now 


become our Maſters. What was it that brought 
us to the Extravagance of Embroideries, Per- 


fumes, Tire- Women, Cc. We paſs'd the Bounds 
of Nature, and laſh'd out into Superfluiries : 


Inſomuch, that it is now-a-days only for Beggers, 
and Clowns to content themſelves with what 
is Sufficient: Our Luxury makes us Inſolent, 
and Mad. We take upon us like Princes, and 
fly out for every Trifle, as if there were Life, 
and Death in the Caſe. What a Madneſs is it 
for a Man to lay out an Eſtate upon a Table, 


or a Cabinet; a Patrimony upon a pair of Pen- 


dents, and to inflame the Price of Curioſities, 
according to the hazard either of breaking, or 
loſing of them? To wear Garments that will 


of Swearing, ihe were not Naked: For, ſhe hard- 
ly ſhews more inthe Privacies of her Amour, than 
in Publick ? How lang ſhall we Cover, and Op- 
preſs; enlarge our Poſſeſſions; and account that 
| N 3 too 


Ne — — py 


Divine Precept always in his Mind, Follow Good. 
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too little for one Man, which was formerly h 
for a Nation? And our Luxury 1s as Infatiable 
as our Avarice: Where's that Lake, that Sea, 
that Foreſt, that Spot of Land, that is not ran- 
ſack'd to gratifie our Palate? The very Earth 
is Burthen'd with our Buildings; not a River, 
not a Mountain ſcapes us. Oh that there ſhould 


132 


be ſuch boundleſs Deſires in our little Bodies! 


Would not fewer Lodgings ferve us? We lye 
but in One, and where we are not, That 1s not 
ly Ours. What with our Hooks, Snares, 
how, » &c. we are at War with all Living 
Creatures; and nothing comes amiſs, but that 
which is either too Cheap or too Common; and 


all this is to gratiſie a Phantaſtical Palate. Our A- 


varice, our Ambition, our Luſts, are Inſatiable; 
we enlarge our Poſſeſſions; ſwell our Families; 
we rifle Sea, and Land for matter of Ornament, 

and Luxury, A Bull contents himſelf with one 
Meadow; and one Foreſt is enough for a Thou- 


fand Elephants; but the little Body of a Man de- 


vours more than all other living Creatures. We 
do not Eat to fatisfie Hunger, but Ambition; 
we are Dead while we are Alive; and our 
* ſo CO that a Man 
might write our Epitapbs upon our very Doors. 
: = = 1222 -& x4 in fine, 
I "ga can neither be a Good Man, 2 
be 4 Good Man. Good Patriot, nor a Good Friend; 

for he is traniported with his Ap- 
petites, without conſidering, that the Lot of Man 
is the Law of Nature. A Good Man (like a 


| Good Soldier) will ſtand his Ground, receive 


Wounds, Glory in his Scars, and in Death ir ſelf, 
Love his Maſter for whom he Falls; with that 


W hereas 
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Whereas he that Complains, Laments, and 
Groans, mult yield nevertheleſs, and do his Du- 
ty, though in ſpite of his Heart. Now, what 
a Madneſs is it, for a Man to chuſe rather to be 
lugg'd, than to follow; and yainly to contend 
with the Calamities of Human Life? Whatſo- 
ever is laid upon us by Neceſſity, we ſhould re- 
ceive Generouſly: For it is tooliſh to ſtrive 
with what we cannot avoid. We are born Syb- 
jects, and to obey God is perfect Liberty. He 
that does This, ſhall be Free, Safe, and Quiet: 
All his Actions ſhall ſucceed to his Wiſh: and, 
What can any Man defire more, than ro want 
nothing from without, and to have all things 
defir within himſelf? Pleaſures do but wea- 
ken our Minds, and ſend us for our Support to 
Fortune, who gives us Mony only as the Wages 
of Slavery. We muſt ſtop our Eyes, and our 
Ears. Ulyfſes had but one Rock to Fear, but 
Human Lite has many. Every City, nay, eve- 
ry Man is one, and there's no truſting even to 
our neareſt Friends. Deliver me from the Su- 
hings which are Light, 


perſtition of taking thoſe t 
and Vain, for Felicities. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Avarice and Ambition are In ſatiable, 
and Reſtleſs. ; 


T HE Man that would be truly Rich, muſt 
not encreaſe his Fortune, but retrench his 
Appetites: For Riches are not only Superfluous, 
but Mean, and little more to the Poſſeſſor, than 

| = © 4 to 
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to the Looker on. What is the end of Ambi- 
tion, and Avarice; when, at beſt, we are but 
Stewards of what we falſly call our Own? All 
thoſe things that we purſue with fo much ha- 
zard, and expence of Blood, as well ro Keep, 
as to Get; for which we break Faith, and Friend- 
ſhip; What are they, but the mere Depoſita of · 
Fortune? And not ours, but already enclining 
toward a new Maſter. There is nothing our own, 
but that which we give to our ſelves; and of 
which we have a Certain, and an Inexpugnable 
Poſſeſſion. Avarice is ſo Inſatiahle, that it is not 
in the Power of Liberality to Content it: And 
our Deſires are ſo Boundleſs, that whatever we 
get, is but in the way to getting more without 
end: And ſo long as we are ſollicitous for the 
Encreaſe of Wealth, we loſe the true Uſe of 
it; and ſpend our time in Putting out, Calling 
in, and paſſing our Accounts, without any Sub- 
ſtantial Benefit, either to the World, or to our 
Selves. What is the Difference betwixt Old 

Men and Children? The one cries for Nuts and 
Apples, and the other for Gold and Silver. The 
one ſets up Courts of Juſtice; Hears, and De- 
termines; Acquits, and Condemns in Jeſt; the 
other in Earneſt; the one makes Houſes of Clay, 
the other of Marble: ſo that the Works of Old 
Men are nothing in the World but the Progreſs, 
and Improvement of Childrens Errors: and th 

are to be Admoniſh'd, and Puniſh'd too like Chil- 
dren; not in Revenge for Injuries Receiv'd, but 
as 2 Correction of Injuries Done, and to make 
them give over. There is ſome Subſtance yet 
in Gold and Silver; but, as ro Judgments, and 
Statures, Procuration, and Continuance-Mony, 
theſe are only the Viſions, and Dreams of Ava- 


- Ice, 
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rice. Throw a Cruſt of Bread to a Dog, he takes 
it open-mouth'd, ſwallows it whole, and preſent- 
ly gapes for more: Juſt ſo do we with the Gifts 
of Fortune; down they go without Chewing 
and we are immediately ready for another Chop. 
Bur, what has Avarice now to do with Gold, 
and Silver, that is ſo much out- done by Curioſi- 
tics of a far greater value? Let us no longer 
Complain, that there was not a heavier Load 
laid upon thoſe precious Metals; or that they 
were not bury'd deep enough; when we have 
found out ways by Wax and Parchments, and 
by Bloody Uturious Contracts, ro undo one ano- 
ther. It is remarkable, that Providence has gi- 
ven us all things for our Advantage near at hand: 
but Iron, Gold and Silver, (being both the In- 
ſtruments of Blood, and Slaughter, and the Price 
of it) Nature has hidden in the Bowels of the 
THrRe is no Avarice without 
fome *Puniſhment, over and above aiſles & fo 
that which it is to it ſelf. How mi- 8 
ſerable is it in the Deſire? How miſerable even 
in the Attaining of our Ends? For Mony is a 
greater Torment in the Poſſeſſion, than it is in 
the Purſuit. The Fear of Loſing it is a Great 
Trouble, the Loſs of it a Greater, and it is made 
a Greater yet by Opinion. Nay, even in the 
Caſe of no dire& Loſs at all, the Covetous Man 
loſes what he does not get. Tis true, the Peo- 
ple call rhe Rich Man a Happy Man, and wiſh 
themſelves in his Condition; but, can any Con- 
dition be worſe than That, which carries Vexa- 
tion, and Envy along with it? Neither is any 
Man to boaſt of his Fortune; his Herds of Cat- 
tle; his Number of Slaves; his Lands and Pa- 
laces 
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hces; for, comparing that which he has, to thar 
which he farther Covers, he is a Begger. No 
Man can pofſeſs all thi but any Man may 


Contemn them, and the Contempt of Riches is 
them. 


the neareſt way to the gaining 
Some M 


Thoſe common 
are brib'd with Mony. We are 
turn'd Merchants, and look not into the Quality 
of Things, but into the Price of them; for Re- 
ward we are Pious, and for Reward again we 
are Impious. We are Honeſt, fo long as we may 

_ Thrive upon it; but if the Devil himſelf give 
better Wages, we change our Party. Our Pa- 


rents have train'd us up into an Admiration of 
Gold, and Silver; and the Love of it is grown 


up with us to that Degree, that when we would 
mew our Gratitude to Heaven, we make Pre- 
ſents of thoſe _—_— = it — Po- 
verty look like a a Repr 

the Poers help it forward; the Chariot of the 
Sun muſt be all of Gold; the Beſt of Times 


— Our Wen ons 


Inns nn Avarice make 
ain ws only Ll y in our ſelves, 
— — — but Malevolent alſo to Mankind. 
. Mikrable, The Soldier wiſhes for War; the 
Husbandman would have his Corn 
dear; the Lawyer prays for Diſſention; the Phy- 
fician for a fickly Year; he that deals in Curio- 
fities, for Luxury, and Exceſs; makes up his 
Fortunes out of the Corruptions of the Age. 
High Winds, and publick Conflagrations make 
Work for the Carpenter, and Bricklayer; and 
5 One 


z and 


maſt be the Golden Age, and thus they turn the 


in the World for the moſt Generous, 


If they that run Mad after Wealth, and Honour, 
could but look into the Hearts of them that have 


Acquiſitions that dazle the Eyes of the Vulgar, 
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one Man lives by the Loſs of another; ſome few, 
perhaps, have the Fortune to be detected, bur 
they are all Wicked alike. A great Plague makes 
Work for the Sexton, and, in one Word, who- 
ſoever gains by rhe Dead, has not much kindneſs 
for the Living. Demades of Athens condemn'd 
a Fellow that fold Neceſſaries for Funerals, upon 
Proof, that he wiſh'd to make himſelf a Fortune 
by his Trade, which could not be but by a great 
Mortality. But perhaps he did not fo much defire 
to have many Cuſtomers, as to Sell Dear, and 
Buy Cheap; beſides that all of that Trade might 


have been condemn'd as well as he. Whatſoever 


whets our Appetites, Flatters and Depreſſes the 
Mind, and by dilating it, weakens it; firſt blow- 
15 it up, and then filling, and deluding it wich 
Vanity. 5 = 
TO proceed now from the moſt. 
Proſtitute of all Vices, * Senſuality, 


* The Cares 
and Avarice, to that which 


2nd O ine the 
© 7 


the Thirſt of Glory and Dominion. 


already gain'd theſe Points: How would it ſtar- 
tle them to ſee thoſe hideous Cares, and Crimes 
that wait upon Ambitious Greatneſs : All thoſe 


are but Falſe Pleaſures, Sli and Uncertain. 
They are Atchiev'd with Labour, and the ve- 
ry Guard of them is painful. Ambition puffs us 
up with Vanity, and Wind; and we are equal- 
ly troubled, either to fee any Body before us, 
or no Body behind us; fo that we lye under a 
double Envy; for whoſoever Envies another, is 
allo Envy'd himſelf. What matters it how far 

Alexander 
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Alexander extended his Conqueſts, if he was 
not yet fatisfied with what he had? Every Man 
wants as much as he Covets; and, tis loſt La- 
bour to pour into a Veſſe] thar will never be full. 
He that had ſubdu'd fo many Princes, and Na- 
tions, upon the Killing of Chzus, (one Friend) 
and the Loſs of Hepheſtion, (another) deliver'd 


Himſelf up to Anger and Sadneſs; and when he 


was Maſter of the World, he was yet a Slave 
to his Paſſions. Look into Cyrus, Cambyſes, and 


the whole Perſan Line, and you ſhall not find 


fo much as one Man of them that dy'd farisfied 
with what he had gotten. Ambition aſpires from 
Great Things to Greater; and propounds Mat- 
ters even Impoſſible, when it has once arriv'd at 
things beyond Expectation. It is a kind of Drop- 
fie; the more a Man Drinks, the more he Co- 
vers. Let any Man but obſerve the Tumults, 
and the Crouds that attend Palaces; what Af- 
fronts muſt we endure to be admitted; and how 


much greater when we are in? The N to 


Virtue is fair, but the way to Greatnels is 
BY, and it flands not only upon a Precipice, but 


upon Ice too; and yet it is a hard matter to 


convince a Great Man that his Station is Slippery, 


or to prevail with him not to depend upon 


Greatneſs, but all Superfluitics are Hurtful. A 
Rank Crop lays the Corn; too great a Burthen 
of Fruit breaks the Bough; and our Minds may 
be as well over-charg'd with an Immoderate Hap- 
pineſs. Nay though we our ſelves would be at 
eft, our Fortune will not ſuffer it: The way 
that leads to Honour and Riches, leads to Trou- 


-bles; and we find rhe Cauſes of our Sorrows in 


the very Objects of our Delights. What Joy 
is there in Feaſting, and Luxury; in — 
. and 
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and a Croud of Clients; in the Arms of a Mi- 
ſtreſs, or in the Vanity of an Unprofitable Know- 
ledge? Theſe Short and Falſe Pleaſures deceive 
us; and, like Drunkenneſs, Revenge the Jolly 
Madneſs of One Hour, with the Nauſeous, and 
fad Repentance of Many. Ambition is like a 
Gulph, every thing is ſwallow'd up in it, and 
bury'd; beſide the dangerous Conſequences of it: 
For, that which One has taken from All, may be 
eaſily taken away again by All, from One. It 
was not either Virtue, or Reaſon, but the mad 
Love of a deceitful Greatneſs that animated Po- 
pey in his Wars, either Abroad, or at Home. 
What was it but his Ambition that hurry'd him 
to Spain, Africa, and elſewhere, aikos bh was 
too Great already, in every bodies Opinion but 
his Own? And the fame Motive had Julius Ca- 
ſar, who could not, even then, brook a Supe- 
rior Himſelf, when the Common-wealth had 
ſubmitted unto two already. Nor was it any 
Inſtinct of Virtue that puſh'd on Marius, who 
in the Head of an Army, was himſelf yet led on 
under the Command of Ambition : but, he came 
at laſt to the deſerved Fate of other Wicked Men, 
and to drink himſelf of the fame Cup that he had 
fill'd to others. We impoſe upon our Reaſon, 
when we ſuffer our ſelves to be tranſported with 
Titles; for, we know, that they are nothing but 
a more Glorious Sound: and fo for Ornaments, 
and — though there may be a Luſtre to 
Dazle our Eyes, our Underſtanding tells us yer, 
that it is only Outſide, and that the Matter un- 
der it is only Coarſe and Common. 


of 


I will never Envy * thoſe, that 
* Miſwable the People call Great and Happy. 
_— A Sound Mind is not to be util 
Abe Greas With à Popular, and Vain Applauſe: 
aud Happy. nor is it in the Power of their Pride 

to diſturb the ſtate of our Happi- 
neſs. An Honeſt Man is known now- a- days by the 
Duſt he raiſes upon the Way, and, tis become a 
Point of Honour to over-run People, and keep 
all at a diſtance; tho' he that is put out of the 


takes it. He that would exerciſe a Power pro- 
fitable to himſelf, and Grievous to no body elſe, 
let him practiſe it upon his Paſſions. They that 
have Burnt Cities, otherwiſe Invincible, driven 
Armies before them, and bath'd themſelves in 
_— Blood; after that — 4 — 48 
all open Enemies, have vanquiſh'd 

their Luſt, by der Auchy, and without 4 
Reſiſtance. Alexander was poſſeſſed with the 
| Madneſs of laying Kingdoms waſte. He began 


with Greece, where he was brought up; and 


there he quarry'd himſelf upon that in it which 
was Beſt; He Enflav'd Lacedemon, and Silenc'd 
Athens : Nor was he content with the Deſtruction 
of thoſe Towns, 
cither C d or Bought; but he made him- 
ſelf the Enemy of Human Nature; and like the 
worlt of Beats, 

eat. Felicity is an unquiet thing; it torments 


it ſelf, and puzzles the Brain. It makes ſome 


People Ambitious, others Luxurious; it puffs 
up ſome, and foftens others; only (as tis with 
ine) ſome Heads bear it better than others; 
Bur it diſſolves all. Greatneſs ſtands upon a 
Precipice; and if Proſperity carries a Man 
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Way, may perchance be Happier than he that 


which his Father Philip had 


he worry'd what he could not 
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| ſo little beyond his Poiſe, it over- bears and daſhes 
him to pieces. "Tis a rare thing for a Man in 
* Fortune, to lay down his Happineſs gen- 
tly; it being a Common Fate, for a Man to fink 
under the Weight of thoſe Felicities that raiſe 
him. How many of the Nobility did Marius 
bring down to Herdlinen, and other mean Ofh- 
ces? Nay, in the very Moment of our deſpiſing 
Servants, we may be made ſo our ſelves. 


eee 


CHAP. XII. 
Hope, and Fear, are the Bane of Human 
"Rm? 


4 © Mos can be Ge tv be ST ED EF 
5 N that runs the Riſque of Diſappointment z 
which is the Caſe of every Man that Fears 
| or Hopes for any thing. For Hope and Fear, 
| how diſtant ſoever they may ſeem to be the one 
| from the other, they are both of them yer 
l coupled in the ſame Chain, as the Guard, and 
the Priſoner; and the one treads upon the Heel 
[ of the other. The Reaſon of this is obvious, 
| for they arc Paſſions that look forward, and arc 
ever ſollicitous for the Future; only Hope 1 
the more — Weakneſs of > Two; * 
in truth, upon the Main, are Inſeparable, for 
one cannot be without the other; but where 
the Hupe is ſtronger than the Fear, or the Fear 
than the Hope, we call it the one or the other: 
For, without Fear, it were no longer Hope, but 
Certaimy; as without Foe, it were no longer 
ear, 
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Fear, but Deſpair. We may come to under- 
whether our Diſputes are vain, or no, if 
we do but Confider, that we are either troubled 
about the Preſent, the Future, or Both. If the 
Preſent, tis eaſie to Judge, and the Future is 
Uncertain. "Tis a fooliſh thing to be Miſerable 
before hand, for fear of Miſery to come; for a 
— loſes the Preſent which he might enjoy, in 
tion of the Future: Nay, the Fear of 
wy is as A as the Los it ſelf. I 
long any I can, but not Timoroyus, 
or SM And 'y will bethink my ſelf, and 
forecaſt what Inconveniences may happen, be- 
fore they come. Tis true, a Man may Fear, 
and yet not be fearful; which is no more, than 
to have the Affection of Fear, without the Vice 
of it; but yer a frequent Admittance of it runs 
into a Habit. It is a Shameful and an Unmanly 
thing to be Doubtful, Timorous, and Uncertain; 
to ſet one ſtep forward, and another backward; 
and to be Irreſolute. Can there be any Man 10 
 Feartul, that had not rather fall once, than hang 
always 1 in ſuſpence? 
Our * Miſeries are Endleſs, 
* Our Miſes if we ftand in fear of all Pofhbi- 
= — af lities z the belt way in ſuch a Caſe, 
fate, is to drive out one Nail with 
another, and a little to Qualifie 
Fear with Hope; which may ſerve to Palliate 
a Misfortune, though not ro Cure it. There 
is not any thing that we Fear, which is fo cer- 
tain to come, as it is certain that many things 
which we do Fear will not come; bur, we are 
loth to oppoſe our Credulity when it begins to 
move us, and fo to bring our Fear to the Teſt. 
Well: bur, What if the Thing we Fear ſhould 


come 
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rome to p? Perhaps it will be the better for 
us. Sou it to be 'Deatb it (elf, Why may 
it not the Glory of my Life? Did nat Po- 
ſon make Socrates famous? And, Was not Cate's 
Sword a great part of his Honour? Do we far any 
Misfortune to befall us? We arenor preſently ſure 
that it will ha How many Deliverances have 
come Unlook'd for? And, How many Miſchief 
that we look'd for, have never come to paſs? 
Tis time enough to Lament when it comes, ind, 
in the Juterim, to promiſr our felves the Beſt. 
What do I know, but ſomething or other may 
delay or divert it? Some have ſcap'd out of the 
Fire; Others, when a Houſe has fallen over 
their Head, have receiv'd no Hurt: One Man 
| has been fav'd when a Sword was at his Throat; 
another has been Condemn'd, and out-liy'd his 
HFeadſman: So that Ill Fortune, we ſee, as well 
as Good, has her Levities : Peradventure it will 
de, Peradventure-notz and till it comes to 


ve ate not ſute of it: We do many times take 


Words in a worſe Senſe than they were intended, 
and imagine Things to be worſe taken than they 
are. Tis time enough to bear a Misfortune 
when it comes, without Anticipating it. 
* „ 9 would deliver 3 8 
It from all Apprebenſiom of +» Poo fr 
the * Future, lr dm firſt take e . * 
ſor Granted, that all Fears will 
fall upon him; and then Examine, and meafiire 
the Evil that he fears, which he will find ro be 
neither Great, nor Long. Befide, that the Ills 
which he fears he may ſuffer, he ſuffers in the 
very Feat of them. As in the Symptoms of an 
Approaching Diſeaſe; a Man ſhall find himſelf 
Lazy and Liſtleſs; 3 nan 
ets x with 


| 
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with a Yawning and Shuddering all over him: 
So it is in the Caſe of a Weak Mind; it fancies 
Misfortunes, and makes a Man wretched before 
his Time. Why ſhould I rorment my ſeif at 
_ with what perhaps may fall our Fifty 
? This Humour is a kind of Volun- 
tary Diſeaſe, and an Induſtrious Contrivance of 
our, own Unhappineſs, to complain of an Af- 
fliction that we do not feel. Some are not only 
mov'd with Grief it ſelf, but with the mere Opi- 
nion of it; as Children will ſtart at a Shadow, 
or at the Sight of a deformed Perſon. If we 
ſtand in fear of Violence from = Powerful Ene- 
my, it is ſome Comfort to us, that whoſoever 
makes himſelf terrible to Others, is not without 
Fear Himſelf: The leaſt Noiſe: makes a Lion 
ftartz and the Fierceſt of Beaſts wharſoever en- 
RT makes them'tremble too: 1 
an Unuſual Odor, — — 
. Things I rakdrobeof Kink. * Want, 
. oy Sickneſs, rn Fiolences that 
aid the Vi be impos us by a Strong 
r eng 
= Nr. greateſt Force, becauſe it comes 
attended with Noiſe, and Tumult: 
| Whereas the Incommodities of Poverty, and Di- 
ſeaſes, are more Natural, and ſteal upon us in 
Silence, without any External Circumſtances ot 
Horror: but, the Other marches in Pomp, with 
Fire, and Sword, Gibbets, Racks, Hooks; Wild 
Beaſts to devour us; Stakes to Empale 3 
gines to Tear us to pieces; Pitek'd to 
us in, and a thoufand other Exquiſi ventions 
of Cruelty. No wonder then, ir that be moſt 
2 to us, that . — 
CE: ncouth 


What can be greater Madneſs, 
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Uncouth Shapes; and by the very Solemnity is 
reuder d the moſt formidable. The more In- 
ſtruments of Bodily Pain the Executioner ſhews 
us, the more frighrful he makes himſelf: For, 
many a Man that would have encountred Death 
in any Generous Form, with Reſolution enough, 
is yet overcome with the Manner of it. As for 
the Calamities of Hunger, and Thirſt, Inward 
Ulcers, Scorching Fevers, Tortnenting Fits of 
the Stone, | look upon theſe Mileries to be at 
ye 


leaſt as Grievousasany of the reſt : Only they 
not ſo much affect the Fancy, becauſe they 
out of Sight. Some People talk High, of Dan- 

ers at a Diſtance ; but (like Cowards) when the 
ecutioner comes to do his Duty, and ſhews us 


the Fire, the Axe, the Scaffold, and Death at 


hand, their Courage fails them upon the very 
Pinch, when they have moſt need of it. Sicknels 
(I hope) Captivity, Fire, are no new things to us 
the Falls of Houſes, Funerals, and Conflagrati- 
ons, are every day before our Eyes. The Man 


_thatl Spb e with laſt Night, is Dead before | 


hy ſhould I wonder then, ſeeing ſo, 

about me, to be hit art laſt my Self? 

is, than to cry out, 

Who would have dream d of this? And why not; 
I beſeech you? Where is that Eſtate that ma 


many fl 


not be reduc'd to Beggery ; That Dignity whic 


tnay * ＋ follow'd with Baniſhment, Diſ- 
grace, and Extream Contempt! That Kingdom 
that may not ſuddenly fall 4 Ruin; change its 

Mater and be depopulated? That Prince that 
may not Paſs the Hand of a Common Hangman? 

That which is one Man's Fortune, may be ano- 
chers; but, the Foreſight of Calamities to come, 


breaks the Violence of them. 


O > CHAP 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Tt is according to the True, or Falſe E fi 


mate of T hangs, that we are Happy, or 
3 


ow many things are there that the Fan- 
cy makes Terrible by Night, which the 
as into Ridiculous? What is there in 
Labour, or in Death, that a Man ſhould be a- 
* of? t they are much lighter in Act, than in 
Contemplation; and, we May contemn them, 

bur v we 


i not: So that it is not becauſe they 
are Hard, that we dread them; but 


they are 

Hard, becauſe we are firſt afraid of them. Pains, 
and other Violences of Fortune, are the fame 
thing to Us, that Goblins are to Children: We 
are more Scar'd with them, than Hurt. We 
take up our Opinions upon Truſt, and Err for 
Company, ftill Judging That to be Beſt, that has 
molt itors. We make a falſe Calculation 
of Matters, becauſe we adviſe with Opinion, and 
not with Nature; And this miſ-leads Us to a 
higher Eſteem for Riches, Honour, and Power, 
_ are worth: We have been us'd to Ad- 
Recommend them, and a Private Error is 
quickly rurn'd into a Publick. The Greateſt, and 
the Smalleſt rhings are equally Hard to be com- 


prehended; we account many things Great ug 
want of underſtanding what effeQually is 


And we reckon . things to be Small, anch 
we find frequently to be of the higheſt Value. 
Vain Fhings ny move Vain Minds, The, Ac- 
cidents — we ſo much bog gle at, are not Ter- 


rible 
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rible inf themſelves, but they are made fo by our 
Infirmities, but we conſult rather what we Hear, 
than what we Feel, without Examining, Op- 
poſing, or Diſcuſſing the Things we fear; ſo that 
ve cither ſtand ſtill and Tremble, or elſe directly 
Run for't z as thoſe Troops did, that upon the 
raiſing of the Duſt, took a Flock of Sheep for 
the Enemy. When the Body and Mind are Cor- 
rupted, tis no Wonder if all things pr ve In- 
tolerable z and not becauſe they 
but becauſe we are Diſſobne, and Fooliſh : For, 
we are Infatuated to ſuch a Degree, that betwixt 


the Common Madneſs of Men, and that which 


falls under the Care of the Phyſician, there is but 
this Difference; The one labours of a Difcaſe, 
and the other of a Falſe Opinion. 


that commonly draw from us Groans, and Ejacu- 
lations, are in themſelves Trivial, and Contempt- 
ible. But theſe High flown Expreſſions apart, 
joe Iooag ſoever) _— ee e 
the Point at the rate of Ordinary 
P 9 
* before our time; for — 2 
ings we apprehend to be at hand, may poſhbl: 
never come to paſs. Some things trouble 8 mee 
than they ſhould, orher things Sooner; and 
fome things again diſorder us, that onghr not to 
trouble us at all: So that we either Enlarge, or 
| Create, or Anticipate our Diſquiets. For the 
Firſt Part, let it reſt as a Matter in Controverſie, 
for that which I account Light, Another perhaps 
will Judge Inſupportable; One Man Laughs un- 
der the Laſh, and another Whines for a Philip. 
How fad a Calamity is Poverty to One Man, 


which to another appears rather Deſirable, than 
O 3 Incon- 


are 10 in Truth, 


Tux Stoicks hold, That all thoſe Torments 


— ñ—m— — — — * ' 
. 
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Inconvenient? For the Poor Man, who has no- 
thing to Loſe, . has nothing to Fear: And he 
that would enjoy himſelf ro the Satisfaction of 
bis Soul, * be either Poor Indeed, or at leaſt 
look as if he were ſo. Some People are extream- 
. dejected with Sickneſs, and Pain: whereas 
rus bleſfy'd his Fate with his laſt Breath in 

obo AR Torments of the Stone imaginable. 
23 ſo for Baniſhment, which to One Man is ſo 
Grievous, and yet to Another is no more than 
a bare Change of Place: A thing that we da 
every. Day for our Health, Plealue; nay, and 
upon the Account even of Common Buſineſs. 
How Terrible is Death to One Mau, which ta 
another appears the greateſt Providence in Na- 
ture; even toward all Ages, and Conditions? It 
is the Wiſh of Some, the Relief of Many, and 


the End of All. It ſers the Slave-at Liberty, car- 


8 the Baniſh'd Man Home, and — Mor- 


Nen the ſame Level: d that Life 
it ſc Puniſhment without it. When 1 
ſee Tyrants, Tortures, Violences, the Proſpect 
of Death is a Conſolation to me, 2 
Remedy y ee . 
as i ern 
Estimate of 12 that we have hardly done 
any thing that we have not had reaſon to wiſh 
| Undone; and we have found the things we 
F fear d to be more de ſirahle than 
—_—_— thoſe we covered:  * Our very 
ave Curſes, Prayers haye been more Pernici- 
pus than the Curſes of our Ene- 
mies; and we muſt Pray again to have our 
former Prayers forgiven. here's the Wile 
Man that wiſhes ro himſelf the Wiſhes of his 
Mother, Nurſe, or his Tutor; the worſt of 


Enemies, 
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Enemies, with the Intention of the beſt of 
ene ole oo, ies = 
may not z for they are no other than well-mean- 
Execrations. They take Evil for Good; 
— one With fights with another: Give me 
rather the Contempt of all thoſe things whereof 
they with me the greateſt Plenty. e are e- 
qually hurt by ſome chat Pray for us, and by o- 
thers that Carſe us: The One imprints in us 2 
ae Fear, and the ether does us Miſchief by a 
Miſtake. So that it is ne wonder if Mankind be 
miſerable when we are brought up from the Ve- 
1 the Im of our Parents. 
e Pray for Trifles without ſo much as think - 
ing of the greateſt Bleſſings; and we are not a- 
fham'd 1 many times to ask God for That, which 
we ſhould Bluſh to own to eur Neighbour. | 
IT is with us, as with an In- 
nocent * that my Father had in * #* are wan 
bis Family; She fell blind on a ad 
ſudden, and no body could per- l. 
ſuade her ſhe was Blind. Sbe 
could not endire the Houſe (he Cry'd) it was /o 
dark, ind was ſtill calling to go abroad. Thar 
which dag, oy Ft in her, we find to be true 
in our felves, are Covetous and Ambitious z 
but the World 3 ſhall never bring us to Acknow- 
ledge it, and we impute it to the Place: Nay, 
we are the worſe of the Two; for that blind Fool 
calFd for a Guide, and we wander about without 
one. It is a hard matter to Cure thoſe that will 
not believe they are Sick. We are aſham'd to 
admit a Matter, and we are too Old to Learn. 
Vice ſtill goes before Virtue: So that we have 
two Works to do; we muſt caſt off. the One, 
94 | and 
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and learn the Ouber. By. One Evil wes make way 
That 


ta another, and only. ſeek things to be 
ed, or thoſe of vhich v are ſoon weary. Th 
which ſeem'd too much when we wiſh'd ſor't, 
proves tao Little when we have its and it s not 
as ſome imagine, that Felieity is Greedy; but 
it is Little, and Narrow, and cannot Satisfie us. 
That which we take to be very highat & diſtance, 
we find to be but Low, when we come at it. 
And the Buſineſs is, we do not underſtand the 
true ſtate of Things: We are deceiv'd by Ru- 
morsz when we have Gain d the thing we aim'd 


at, we find it to be either Ill, or Empty; or 
Lefs than weexpect, or otherwile per- 
Great, but not Goad: Nu 


* 4 a — * - — _— — 
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CHAP. XV. 


be Bleſſings of Temperance, end Me- 


pas is not any thing that is Neceſſary to 
us, but we have it either Cheap, or Gratis; 
and this is the Proviſion that our Heavenly Father 
r N 
wanting to our Needs. Tis true, the Belly 
Craves, and Calls upon us, but then a ſmall 
matter contents it: A little Bread and Water is 

ſufficient, and all the reſt is but ſuperfluous. He 
that lives according to Reaſon, never be 

Poor; and he that Governs his Life by Opinion, 

mall never be Rich; for Nature is Limited, but 
Fancy is Boundleſs. As for Meat, Clothes, 
and Lodging, a little feeds the Body, 1 
| tc 
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liztle Covers it: So that if Mankind would only 
atrend Human N ature, without gaping at Su- 
perfluities, a Cook would be found as needleſs 
as a Soldier: For we may have Neceffaries up- 
an very cake Terms; whereas we put our ſelves 
to great Pains for Exceſſes. When we are Cold, 
we may cover our ſelves with Skins of Beaſts, 
and, againſt violent Heats, we have Natural 
Grotto'sz or with a few Okers, and a little Clay, 
we may defend our felves againſt all Seaſons. 
Providence has been kinder to us than to leave 
us to live by our Wits, and to ſtand in need of 
Invention, and Arts: It is only Pride, and Cu- 
rioſity that involves us in Difficulties: if nothing 
will ſerve a Man but Rich Clothes, and Furni- 
ture; Statues and Plate; a numerous Train of 
| Sexvants, and the Rarities of all Nations; it is 
not Fortune's Fault, but his Own, that he is not 
Satiafy d: For his Defires are inſatiable, and this 
is not a Thirſt, but a Diſeaſe; and if he were 
Maſter of the whole World, he would be ſtill 
a Begger. "Tis the Mind that makes us Rich 
and Happy, in what Condition foever we are; 
and Mony Ggnifies no more to it than it does 

to the Gods: If the Religion be fincere, no mat- 
ter for the Qrnaments: Tis only Luxury, and 
Avarice that makes Poverty Grievous to us; for 
it is a very ſmall matter that does ous Buſineſs; 
and when we have provided againſt Cold, Hun- 
We Thirſt, all the reſt s but Vanity, and 
els: And there's no need of Expence upon 
Foreign Delicacies, or the Artifices of the Kitchin. 
What is be the worſe for Poverty, that deſpiſes 
theſe things: Nay, is he not rather the berter 
for it, becauſe he is notable to go to the Price of 
them? For be is kept ſound whether he will or 
no: 
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no: And that which a Man cannot do, looks ma- 
ny times as if he Would not. | 
Wren I look back into the 
Moderation of paſt Apes, it makes 
me aſham'd to Diſcourſe, as if Po- 
verty had need of any Conſolation 
For we are now come to that degree of Intem- 
petance, that a fair Patrimony is too little for 
a Meal. Homer had but One Servant, Plato 
Three; and Zeno (the Maſter of the Maſcu- 
line Se& of Stoicks) had none at all. The 
15. ters of Scipio had their Portions out of 
mon Treaſury, for their Father left them 

not worth a : How were their Huſ- 
bands that had the People of Rome for their Fa- 
ther- in-Law? Shall any Man now Contemn Po- 
verty after theſe Eminent Examples; which are 
ſufficient not only to Juſtifie, but to Recommend 


it? Upon Diogenes's only Servant's running away 
Goes his, n and per- 


ſuaded to fetch him back 
can Manes live without Di 
without Manes? And ſo let him go. The 
and Moderation of Scipio has made his 
7 more Venerable, than his Arms; and 


n. Whos, fa he, 
r 


more yet after he left his Country, than while 
he it: For matters were come to that 


that either Scipio muſt be Injurious to Nome, 
2 to Scipio. Coarſe Bread, and Water, 
to a Temperate Man, is as good as a Feaſt; and 
the very Herbs of = Field yield a Nouriſhment 
to Man, as well as to Beaſts. It was not by 
Choice Meats, and Perfumes, that our Fore- 
fathers recommended themſelves, but in Virtuous 
Actions, and the Sweet of Honeſt, Military, 
and of Manly Labours. 
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WuiLtsz Nature lay in Com- 3% 
mon, and all * her Benefits were * The ef 
Promiſcuouſly enjoy d, What could lt.. 
be happier than the ſtate of Man- 
kind? when People liv'd without Avatice, or En- 
vy? What could be Richer, than' when there was 
E Man IO 4 — So 
as this Impartial Bounty came 
to be reſtrain'd, by Covetouſneſs; and that Par+ 
ticulars appropriated That to themſelves which 
was intended for All; then did Poverty creep 
into the World; when ſome Men by deſiring 
more than came to their ſhare, loſt their Title 
to the Reſt. A Loſs never to be repair d; for 
tho” we may come Vet to get Much, we once 
bad All. The Fruits of the Earth were in thoſe 
days divided among the Inhabitants of it, with- 
out either Want, or Exceſs. - So long as Men 
_ contented themſelves with their Lot, there was 
no Violence; no Engroſſing, or Hiding of thoſe 
Benefits for particular Adv % Which were 
appointed for the Community; but every Man 
had as much Care for his Neighbour, as for him- 
ſelf. No Arms, or Bloodſhed; no War, but 
with Wild Beaſts: But under the Protection of 
2 Wood or a Cave, they ſpent their Days with- 
out Cares, and their Nights without Groansz 
Their Innocence was their Security, and their 
Protection. There was as yet no Beds of State, 
no Ornaments of Pearl, or Embroidery, nor any 
of thoſe Remorſes that attend them; but the 
Heavens were their Canopy; and the Glories of 
them their Spectacle. The Motions of the 
Orbs, the Courſes of the Stars, and the wonder- 
ful Order of Providence, was their Contempla- 
_ hon: There was no fear of the Houle falling; 
$ net | or 
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or the Ruſling of a IX rA 
bad no ung Cities: but t 
open Air, Breathing- room; Chryſtal 
— Refreſhing Shades; the Meadows dreſt P 
in their Native Beauty, and fuch 

were according to Nature, and wherein t li 
ved 1 without fear either of Loſing, 
Dr of Falling. 'heſe People liv'd without either 
Solitude, or Fraud; and yer I muft call them 
rather Happy, than Wiſe. That Men were ge- 
better before they were corrupted, than 
after, I make no doubt; 2E believe, 
that they were both Stronger and ier — 
but their Wits were not yet come to 


tor Nature does not give Virtue; and i is a kind 
of Art to become Good: bow not as yet 
torn up the Bowels of the Eart 


or 


for Gold, Sil- 
ver, Stones; and, ſo far were they 
from killing any Man, as we do, for a Specta- 
ele, Pom © e 
im Fear, or Anger; nay, t 'd t 
Fiſhes. But after all This, n 
| becauſe they were Ignorant; and there's a 
difference berwixt not Knowing how to offend, 
r it. They had, in 
that rude Liſe, certain Images and Reſcmblances 
of Virtue, bur yet they fell ſhort of Virtue it 
ſelf, which comes only by Inſtitution, Learning, 
and Study, as it is perfected by Practice. It is 
indeed the End for which we were born, bur yet 
it did not come into the World with us; a in 
the beſt of Men, before they are inſtructed, we 


find rather the Matter, and the Seeds of Virtue, 
than the Virtue it ſelf. It is the wonderful Be- 
nignity of Nature, that has laid open to us all 
things that may do us Good, and only hid thoſe 
things 
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things from us that may hurt us: As if ſhe durſt 
not truſt us with Gold, and Silver; or with Iron 
which is the Inftrument of War, and Contention 
for the other. It is we our ſelves that have drawn 
out of the Earth, both the Cauſes and the Infra- 
ments of our : And we are fo vain as to 
ſet the higheſt Efteem upon thoſe things to which 
Nature has aſſign'd the loweſt place. What. can 
be more and Rude in the Mine, than 
' theſe precious Metals; or more Slaviſh, and 
Dirty, than the People that Dig, and Work 
them? and yet they defile our Minds, more than 
aur Bodies; and make the Poſſeſſor fouler than 
the Artificer of them. Rich Men, in fine, 
are only the Greater Slaves. Both the One 
the Other wants a great deal. 
Eg 3 that Eats 3 
y for Hunger, Drinks on- | "np 
ly for Thirſt; that ſtands upon his 915 — 
own. Legs, and lives by Reaſon, not TY 
by Example; and provides for Uſe, and Neceſſi- 
ty, not for Oſtentation and Pomp. Let us Curb 
our Appetites, e Virtue, and rather be 
deholden to our Selves for Riches than to For- 
tune, who when a Man draws himſelf into a 
narrow compals, has the leaſt Mark at him. Let 
my — — _— and my Clothes fo 
too: my Wit much Expence, or many 
Waiters; and neither a Burthen to my Purſe, 
nor to my Body; nor to go out the fame way 
it came in. That which 1s too little for Luxu- 
ry, is abundantly enough for Nature. The End 
of Eating and Drinking, is Satiety; Now, What 
matters it though One Eats and Drinks more, 
and Another leis, ſo long as the One is not a 
Hungry, nor the Other a Thirſt? — 2 
| imits 
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limits Pleaſure to Nature, as 


2s the Stoicks do 
Virtue, is undoubtedly in the Ri — and thoſe 


h their 
that cite him to authorize eb good 


do exceedingly miſtake him, and on 

Authority for an Evil Cauſe - For t Plexfores 
of Sloth, Glutrony, and Luft, have no Affinity 
at all with his Precepta, or Meaning. Tis true, 
that at firſt fight, his Philoſophy ſeems Effemi- 
nate; but he that looks nearer him, will find 
him to be a very brave Man only in a Womaniſh 


Dreſs. 
1s a Common Objection, 1 
. 2 know * That theſe Philoſophers do 
r not Live at the rate they Talk; for 
2222 their 
and be as much concern d at the 


Gardens, Ec. Well! And what of all this, or 
if it were twenty times more? Tis ſome degree 
of Virtue for a Man to Condemn himſelf; and 
if he cannot come up to the beſt, by {of 
ter than the Worſt; and if he cannot 8 
Subdue his Appetites, however to Cheek, and 
Diminiſh them. If I do not Live; as I Preach; 
take notice chat 1 do tior ſpeak of my Self, but 
of Virtue; nor am I fo much offended with 
other Mens Vices, as with my own. All this 
was objected to Plato, Epicurus, Zeno: Nor is 
any Virtue fo Sacred, as to ſcape Malevolence. 
The Cynique Demetrius was a great Inſtance of 
Severity, and Mortification; and one that Im- 


pov'd upon himſelf, neither to poſſeſs gs. | 
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nor ſo much as to Ask it: And yet he had this 
Scom put upon him, that his Prof: was Pover- 
5, not Virtue. Plato is blam'd for Asking Mony: 
Ariſtotle for Recorving it; Democritus tor Neg- 
lefting it; Epicurus tor Conſuming it. How Hap- 
were we if we could but come to imitate 
theſe Men's Vices; for if we knew our own Con- 
dition, we ſhould find work h at Home. 
But, we are like People that are making Merry 
at a Play, or a Tavern; when their own Houſes 
are on fire, and yet they know nothing on't. Nay 
—— A ot Gente peer bes 
es it fel oo proved to be no 
Crime, than Cato diſnoneſt. They that demoliſh 
Temples, and overturn Altars, ſhew their Good 
Win, though they can do the Gods no hurt; and 
fo it fares with thoſe that invade the R | 
of great Men. If the Profeſſors of Virtue be as 
the World calls them, Avaritious, Libidinous, 
Ambitious; W hat are they then that have a De- 
teſtation for the very Name of it? but Malicious 
Natures do not want Wit to abuſe Honeſter Men 
than themſelves. It is the Practice of the Multi- 
tude, to bark at Eminent Men, as little Dogs do 
at Strangers; for they look upon other Men's Vir- 
tues, as the Upbraiding of their own W ickedneis 
We ſhould do well to commend thoſe that are 
Good; if not, let us paſs them over; but how- 
ever let us ſpare our ſelves; for beſide the Blaſ- 
heming of Virtue, our Rage is to no purpole. 
But to return now to my Text. 8 
WE are ready enough to limit | 
others, but loth to put Bounds and * 2 
Reſtraint upon our ſelves; though Dr 
we kr n 
know that many times a Greater 70 
Evil is Cur d by a Leis; and the Mind that will 
nod 


comes to 
ny. Let us try a lictle 
| a Joint-Stoolz to ſerve our ſelves 
live within Compats, and accommodate our 


d Apperite is a great part 
ty; and it is a bleſſed Lot, that 1 
can have all rhings that he would have, we may 

all of us forbear deſiring what we have not. It 

is the Office of Tem to over-rule us in 
our Pleafures: Some She Rey Others She 

Qualifies, and keeps within s; Oh! the 
Delights of Reft, when a Man comes to be Wea- 
ry; and of Meat, when he is heartily Hungry! 

I ays our C7 of one — 

ney, how many things we have that are ſuper - 

Boas, and how exkily they may be ſpar d; For, 

when we are without them, upon Neceflity, we 

do not fo much as feel the Want of them. This 
is the Second Bleſſed Day (fays he) that my 
Friend and I have Travel d together: One Wag- 
gon carries our Selves, and our Servants; my Mat- 

—_ 3 the Ground, and I upon That: 
Our Diet anſwerable to our Lodging; and never 

without our Figs and our Table Books. The 

Muletier without Shoes, and the Mules only 

* themſelves to be Alive by their Walking. 
n this Equipage, I am not willing, | perceive, 

to own my felt, but as often as we happen into 
better Company, I preſently fall + biuſhing; 


which ſhews, that I am not yer confirmed in 
thoſe things which I Approve, and Commend : 
I am not yet come to Own my Frugality; for 
he that's aſnam d to be feen in à mean Con- 

dition, 
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dition, would be proud of a Splendid one. I va- 
lue my ſelf upon what Paſſengers think of me, 
and Tacitly Renounce my Principles; whereas I 
ſhould. rather lift up my Voice to be heard by 
Mankind, and tell them, You are all Mad); your 
Minds are ſet upon Superftaities, and you va- 
lue no Man for his Virtues. I came one Night 
weary Home, and threw my ſelf upon the Bed, 
with this Conſideration about me: There is no- 
thing Ill, that is Well Taken. My Baker tells 
me, he has no Bread; but, ſays he, I may get 
ſome of your Tenants, though I fear tis not 
Good. No matter, faid I, for Ill ſtay 'till it 
be better; that is to ſay, till my Stomach. will 
be glad of worſe. It is Diſcretion ſometimes to 
iſe Temperance, and wont our ſelves to a 
ittle; for there are many Difficulties both of 
Time, and Place, that may force us upon it: 
When we come to the Matter of Patrimony z 
How ſtrictly do we examine what every Man is 
worth, before we'll truſt him with a Penny: 

Such a Man, we cry, has a great Eſtate, but 
it is fhrewdly incumbred; a very fair Houſe, 
but twas built with borrow'd Mony; a Nume- 
rous Family, but he does not keep Touch with 
his Creditors; if his Debts were paid, be would 
not be worth a Groat. Why do we not take the 
fame Courſe in other things, and examine what 
every Man is worth? Tis not enough to have a 
long Train of Attendants, vaſt Poſſeſſions, or an 
Incredible Treaſure in Mony, and Jewels; a 


Man may be Poor for all this. There's only this 
difference at Beſt; One Man borrows of the 
Uſurer, and the Other of Fortune. What ſigni- 
hes the Carving or Gilding of the Chariot; 1s 
the Maſter ever the _ for't? 


WE 
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WE cannot cloſe up this Chap- 


* The Modera- | * 
3 ter with a more ous In- 


ry of Fabricius. ſtance of Moderation, than that of 
Fabricius. Pyrrbas tempted him 

with a Sum of Mony to betray his Country; and 
Pyrrbus his Phyſician ) offer'd Fabricius, for a Sum 


of Mony, to poiſon his Maſter- But he was too 


Brave, either to be overcome id, or to 
overcome by Poiſon z ſo that he refus'd the Mo- 
ny, and advis'd Pyrrbus to have a Care of Trea- 
chery; and this in the Heat too of a Licentious 
War: Fabricius valu'd himſelf upon 

and was as much above the Thought of Riches, 


as of Poi/on. Live Pyrrbus, ſays he, by my Friend- 
ſhip; and Turn That to t 


was before thy Trouble, that is to ſa), That Fabri- 
cius coald net be Corruptes. 


thy Satis faction, which 
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Conſtancy of Mind gives a Man 722 
ſpite 


tion, and makes bin i 
of all — * 


HE whole 


of Man may be re- 


duced to the Two Points of Abſtinence, 
and Patience; Ti emperance in Proſperity, and 


Courage in Adverſity. We have already treated 


of the Former; and the Other follows now in E 


Courſe. 


L EP ICURU SS will have it, That | 
222 a * Wiſe Man will Bear all [nju- 
„„ 19% ries; but the Stoicks will not hw 


thoſe things to be Iujuries, which 
Epicurus 


his Poverty, 
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Foicurus calls ſo. Now, betwixt theſe To, there 
"ihe de Difference that we find betwixt 
two Cladiatorsz the One receives Wounds, but 
yet maintains his Ground; the Other tells the 
People, when he is in Blood, _ That "Ts but a 
Sirarch, and will not ſaffer any body to part 
them. An fajury cannot de Rectived, but it 
muſt be Done: But it may be Done, and yet not 
Received; as a Man may be in the Water, and 
not Swim, but if he Swims, tis preſum d that 
| he is in the Water. Or if a Blow, or a Shot be 
tevell'd at us, it may fo happen, that a Man may 
miſs his Aim, or fotne Accident interpoſe that 
may divert the Miſchief. That which is Hurt 
is Paſſive, and Inferior to that which Hurts it 
| but you will fay, that Socrates was condemn'd, 
and put to Death, and fo rectiv'd an Injury; 
but I anſwer, that the Tyrants Did him an In- 
juty, and yet he Received note. He that ſteals 
any thing from and hides it in my own 
Houſe; though I have not loft it, yet he has 
ſtollen it. He that lyes with his own Wife, and 
takes her for another Woman ; though the Wo- 
man be Honeſt, the Man is ati Adulterer. Sup- 
pole a Man gives me a Draught of Poiſon, and 
it proves not ftron 9 to kill me; bis 
Guilt is never the leſs for rhe Diſappointment. 
He that makes a Paſs at me, is as much a Mur- 
theret, though I put it by, as if he had ſtruck 
me to the Heart. It is the Intention, not the 
Effect, that makes the Wickedneſs. He is a Thief 
that has the Will of Killing, and Slaying, be- 
fore his Hand is dipt in Blood: As it is Sacri- 
lege, the very Intention of laying violent Hands 
upon Holy Things. If a Philoſopher be expos'd 
to Torments, the Axe over his Head, his Body 
| 22 wWwounded, 
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wounded, his Guts in his Hands; I will allow 
him to Groan; for Virtue it ſelf cannot diveſt 
dim of the Nature of a Man; but if his Mind 
ſtand firm, he has diſcharg'd his x A Great 
Mind enables a Man to maintain his Station with 
Honour; ſo that he makes uſe of what he 
meets. in his way, as a Pilgrim that would fain 
be at his Journey's End. 
1 I T is the Excellency of a Great 
„ Man * Mind to Ak 1 and to 
Mi nothing; and to fay, I' bave 
_— nothing to 2 wah Fortune, that Re- 
Arg pulſes Cato, and Prefers Vatinius. 
He that quits his Hold, and accounts any thing 
Good that is not Honeſt, runs gaping after 
Caſualties, ſpends his days in Anxiety, and vain 
Expectation: That Man is miſerable. And yet 
tis hard you'll ſay, to be baniſh'd, or caſt into 
| Priſon; Nay, what if it were to be burnt, 
or any other way deſtroy'd? We have Examples 
in all Ages, and in all of Great Men that 
| have triumph'd over all Misfortunes. Metellus 
ſuffer'd Exile Reſolutely; Rutilizs Chearfully : 
| Socrates diſputed in the Dungeon; and though 
he might have made his Eſcape, refuſed it; to 
ſhew the World how eaſie a thing it was to ſub- 
due the Two Great Terrors of Mankind, Death, 
ns a Fayl. * * _ we By of Mucius 
Scevola; a Man a Military Courage, 
and without the Help either of Philoſophy, or 
| Letters: Who, when he found that he had kill'd 
the Secretary, inſtead of Perſenna (the Prince) 
burat his Right Hand to Aſhes for the Miftake ; 
and held his Arm in the Flame, till it was ta- 
ken away by his very Enemies. Porſenna did 
more eaſily pardon Mucius for his Intent to kill 


him, 
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him, than Maci Himſelf for miſſing 


but never a Braver. the lat Night 
Dip not Cato, in 2 
of his * Life, take Plato to Bed 1 
with him; with his Sword at his TT 
Beds- head; the One, that he might have Death 
at his Will ; the Other, that he might have itin 
his Power; being reſolv'd that no Man ſhould be 
able to ſay, either that he kilFd, or that he ſav d 
Cato? So ſoon as he had compos'd his Thoughts, 
he took his Sword; Fortune, ſays he, I have 
hitherto fought for my Country's Liberty and 
for my Own, and only that I might live Free 
among Freemen; but the Cauſe is now loſt, and 
Cato Safe. With that Word, he caſt himſelf up- 
on his Sword; and after the Phyſicians, that 
els'd in upon him, had bound up his Wound, 
tore it open again, and fo Expir'd with the 
ſame Greatneſs of that he Liv'd. Bur theſe. 
are the Examples, you'll fay, of Men famous in 
their Generations. Let us but Conſult Hiſtory, 
and we ſhall find, even in the moit effeminate 
of Nations, and the moſt Diſſolute of Times, 
Men of all Ages, and Fortunes; nay, 
even Women themſelves, that have overcome the 
Fear of Death: Which, in truth, is ſo little to 
be fear d, that, duly conſidered, it is one of the 
Greateſt Benefits in Nature. Ir 9 
| Honour for Cato, when his Party was broken, 
that he himſelf ſtood his Ground, as it would 
have been if he had carry'd the Day, and ſettled 


an Univerſal Peace: For, it is an equal Prudence, 
to make the Beſt of a bad Game, and to 
2 Good one. The Day that he was Rapala, 
he Played; and the Nig 


bt that he Kill d himſelf, 
1 he 


— + — Hi  ——_— — — 


he esd, a5 valuing the Loſs of his Life, and the 


ſtands faft in his 


Fortune is but as rhe 


pons fall 


milling of an Office at the fame Rate. People, I 
know, are apt to pronounce upon other Men's In- 
firmities, by the tneaſure of their own, and to think 


it impoſſible that a Man ſhould be content ro the = 


Burnt, Wounded, Killed, or ShackFd, though in 
ſome Caſes he may. It is only tor a Great Mind 
to judge of Great Things; for otherwiſe, that 


which is our Infirmity, will ſeem to be another 


Bodies; as a ſtreight Stick in the Water appears 
to be crooked : He that Yields, draws upon his 
own Head his own Ruin; for we are ſure to get 


tbe better of Fortune, if we do but ſtruggle with 
ber. Fencers and Wreſtlers we ſee what Blows, 


and Bruiſes they endure, not only for Honour, 
but for Exerciſe. If we turn our Backs once, 


we are Routed, and Purſu'd: That Man only 


is Happy, that draws Good out of Evil; that 
Judgment, and unmov'd with 
any External Violence: or however, fo little 


 mov'd, that the keeneft Arrow in the Quiver of 
prick of a Needle to him, 
rather than a Wound: And All her other Wea- 
him only as Hail upon the Roof 
of a Houſe, that Crackles, and Skips off again, 


without any Damage to the Inhabitant. 
A Generous, 

* The, Greateſh Young Man, will take it for * a 
b u . Th Happineſs to encounter ill Fortune 
mining ro ie, is nothing for a Man to hold up 
dis Head in a Calm; but to main- 


tain his Poſt, when all others have quitted their 


Ground, and there to ſtand upright, where other 


Men are beaten down, this is Divine, and Praiſe- 
worthy. What Ill is there in Torments, or in 


thoſe things which we commonly account Grie- 


vous 


and a Clear-fighred 


„ 
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vous Croſſes? The Grans. Hal the want of 
Courage; the Bow! Submitting to them; 
which can never —2 to a Wiſe Man; for he 
ſtands upright under any Weight; Nothing that 
is to be borne diſpleaſes him; he knows his 


Strength; and, whatſoever may be any Man's 


Lot, he never Complains of, if it be his own. 
Nature, he ſays, deceives no body; ſhe does not 
tell us, whether our Children ſhall be Fair, or 


Foul; Wiſe, or Fooliſh; Good Subjects, or 


Traitore; nor whether our Fortune ſhall be 
Good, or Bad. We muſt not Judge of a Manby 
his Ornaments ; but ſtrip bim of all the Advan- 
tages, and the Impoſtures of Fortune; nay, of 
his very Body too; and look into his Mind. If 
he can fee a naked Sword at his Eyes, without ſo 
much as winking; if he make it a thing indif- 
ferent to him, whether his Life go out at his 
Throat, or at his Mouth z if he can hear him- 


- Sentenc'd to Torments, or Exiles; and under 
the v 
himſelf, All this I am provided for, and tis no 


ery Hand of the Executioner, fay thus to 


more than a Man, that is to Suffer the Fate of 
Humanity. This is the 'Temper of Mind, that 
Speaks a Man Happy; and without This, all 
the Confluences o 3 Comforts ſignifie 


no more than the Perſonating of a King upon 


the Stage; when the Curtain is drawn, we are 


Players again. Not that I pretend to exempt a 


Wiſe Man out of the number of Men, as if he 
had no Senſe of Pain. But I reckon him as 
compounded of Body, and Soul: The Body is 
Irrational, and may be Galbd, Burnt, Tortur'd : 
but the Rational Part is Fearleſs, Invincible, and 
not to be ſhaken. This is it that I reckon upon 
as the Supreme Good of Man; which, *rtill it 
* P 4 be 


be per is but an unſteady Agitation of 
Thought; and in the Perfection, an — 
Stability. It is not in our Contentions with 
Fortune, as in thoſe of the Theatre, where we 
may throw down our Arms, and pray for Quar- 
ter: But here we muſt Dye Firm and Refolute. 
There needs no Enc ement to thoſe things 
which we are Inclin'd to by a Natural Inſtinct; 
as the Preſervation of our ſelves with Eaſe, and 
Pleaſure; but, if it comes to the Tryal of our 
Faith by Torments, or of our Courage by 
Wounds, theſe are Difficulties that we muſt be 
arm'd againſt by Philoſophy and Precept: And 
yet all This is no more than what we were 
born to; and no Matter of Wonder at all; ſo that 
a Wiſe Man p himſelf for't; as expecting 
that whatſoever May be, Vill be. My Body is 
frail, and Liable, not only to the Impreſſions of 
Violence, but to Afflictions alſo, that Natural- 
ly fucceed our Pleaiures. Full Meals bring Cru- 
_ dities: Whoring and Drinking make the Hands 
to ſhake, and the Knecs to tremble. It is on 
the Surprize, and Newnelſs of the thing, whict 
makes that Misfortune Terrible, which by Pre- 
meditation might be made Eafie tous. For, that 
which ſome People make Light by Sufferance, 
others do by Fore-fight. W hatſoever is neceſ- 
ſary, we mult bear patiently. *Tis no. new thing 
to Dye; no new thing to Mourn, and no new 
thing to be Merry again. Muſt | be Poor? I 
ſhall have Company; In Baniſbment ? Vil think 
my ſelf Born there. It I Dye, I ſhall be no more 
Sick; and tis a thing I can do but once. 


Laar 
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LI Us never wonder at any 
thing * we are Born to; for no Lane Man 
Man has Reaſon to Complain, nit LE 
where we arc all in the ſame Con- 
dition. He thar *ſcapes, might have 
ſuffer d; and tis but Equal to ſubmit to the 
Law of Mortality. We muſt undergo the Colds 
of Winter, the Heats of Summer; the Diſtem- 
pers of the Air, and Diſeaſes of the A 
wild Beaſt meets us in One place, and a Man 
that is more Brutal, in another; we are here 
aſſaulted by Fire, there by Water. Demetrius 
was reſerv'd by Providence for the Age he lived 
in; to ſhew, that neither the Times could Cor- 
him, nor he Reform the People. He was 
> bn of an Exact Judgment, ſteady to his Pur- 
E and of a ſtrong Eloquence; not Finical in 
bis Words, but his Senſe was maſculine, and 
Vehement. He was ſo Qualified in his Life, and 
Diſcourſe, that he ſerv'd both for an — le, 
and a Reproach. If Fortune ſhould have offer'd 
that Man the Government, and the Poſſeſſion 
of the whole World, upon Condition not to lay 
it down again; I dare ſay * would have refusd 
it: and thus have Expoſtulated the matter with 
you. Why ſhould you tempt a Freeman to put 
bis Shoulder under a Burthen, or an FHneſt 
Man to pollute himſelf with the Dregs of Man- 
kind? Why do you offer me the Spoils Pa Princes, 
and of Nations, and the Price not only of your 
Blood, but of your Souls? It is the tt 5 2 
: Great Mind to be Tem perate in Profpciity, 
ſolute in Adverſity; To Beſpiſe what the 2 
admire; and to Prefer a Mediocrity to an — 


Was not Socrates oppreſs d with Poverty, La- 
_ nay and the worſt of Wars in his own Fa- 


mily, 
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mily, a Fierce and Turbulent Woman to his 
Wife? Were not his Children Indocible, and like 
their Mother? After Seven and Twenty Years 
ſpent in Arms, he fell under a Slavery to the 
Thirty Tyrants, and moſt of them his bitter 
Enemies: He came at laſt ro be Sentenc'd as 4 
Pilator of Religion, @ Corrupter of Youth, and a 
Common Exemy to God aud Man. After this, 
he was Impriſon'd, and put to Death by Poiſon, 
which was all ſo far from working upon his 
Mind, that it never ſo much as altered his Coun- 
tenance. We are to bear ill Accidents, as Un- 
kind Seaſons, Diſtempers, or Diſeaſes; and why 
may we nat reckon the Actions of wicked Men 
even among thoſe Accidents; Their Deliberations 
are not Caunſels, but Frauds, Snares, and Inor- 
dinate Motions of the Mind; and they are never 


without a thouſand Pretences, and Occaſions of 


doing a Man miſchief. They have their Infor- 
mers, their Knights of the Poſt; can make 


an Intereſt with Powerful Men, one may 


be Robb'd as well upon the Bench, as upon the 
High-way. They lye in wait for Advantages, 
and live in ual Agitation, betwixt Hope, 
and Fear; whereas he that is truly Compos'd, 
will ſtand all Shocks, either of Violences, Flat- 
teries, or Menaces, without Perturbation. It 


is an inward Fear that makes us Curious after 


what we hear Abroad. 
1 is an Error to attribute ei- 
* The Works ther Good, or Ill to * Fortune; but 
Ta c the Matter of it we may; and we 
wag our ſelves are the Occaſion of it, 
. being, in Effect, the Artificers of 
dur own Happiness, or Miſery : For the Mind 


is above Fortune; if That be Evil, it makes every 


thing 


— 


p— — 
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thing clſe ſo too: But if it be Right, and Sin- 
cere, it corrects what is wrong, and mollifies what 
is hard, with Modeſty, and Courage. There's 
a Great Difference among thoſe that the World 
calls Wiſe Men. Some take up private Reſolu- 
tions of Oppoling Fortune, but they cannot 
through with them; for they are either dazled 
with Splendor on the One hand, or affrighted 
with Terrors onthe Other : Bur there are Others 
that will cloſe, and grapple with Fortune, and 
ſtill come off Victorious. Mucius overcame the 


Fire; Regulus the Gibbet; Socrates, Poiſon; 


Rutilius, Baniſiment; Cato, Death; Fabricius, 
Riches; Tubero, Poverty; and Sextius, Honours. 
But there are ſome again ſo Delicate, that they 
cannot ſo much as bear a Scandalous Report; 


| which is the fame thing as if a Man ſhould quar- 
rel for being juſtled in a Croud, or daſh'd as 


he walks in the Streets. He that has a great way 


to Go, muſt expect a Slip, to Stumble, and to 


be Tir'd. To the Luxurious Man, Frugality is 
2 Puniſhment; Labour and Induſtry, to the Slug- 
card; nay, Study it ſelf is a Torment to bim: 
Not that theſe things are hard to us by Nature, 
but we our ſelves are Vain and Irreſolute: Nay, 
we wonder many of us, how any Man can live 


without Wine, or endure to riſe fo early in a 


Morning. 

A Brave Man muſt expect to 

be roſs'd; for he is to ſteer his „ E 
Courſe in the Tecth of Fortune, and * — 
to work againſt Wind and Wea- 


ther. In the Suffering of Torments, tho' there 


appears but one Virtue, a Man exerciſes many. 
That which is moſt Eminent is Patience (which 
is but a Branch of Fortitude.) But there af at 

ence 
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dence alſo in the Choice of the Action, and in 
the Bearing what we cannot avoid; and there is 
Conſtancy in Bearing it Reſolutely: And there 
is the ſame Concurrence alſo of ſe Virtues 
in other Generous Undertakings. When Leoxi- 
das was to carry his 300 Men into the Straits of 
the le, to pur a ſtop to Xerxes his huge 
Army: Come, fellow Soldiers, ſays he, eat your 
Dinners here, as if you were to Sup in another 
World. And they anſwer'd his Reſolution. How 
plain, and Imperious was that ſhort Speech of 
Ceditius ro his Men upon a deſperate Action? 
And, how glorious a Mixture was there in it 
both of Bravery and Prudence? Soldiers, ſays 
be, It is neceſſary for us to Go, but it is nat ne- 
ceſſary for us to Return. This Brief and perti- 
nent Hara was worth Ten thouſand of the 
frivolous Cavils, and Diſtinctions of the Schools, 
which rather break the Mind, than fortifie it; 
and when tis once perplexed, and prick'd with 
Difficulties and Scruples, there they leave it. Our 
Paſſions are Numerous, and Strong, and not to 
be maſter'd with Quirks, and Tricks, as if a Man 
ſhould undertake to defend the Cauſe of God, 
and Men, with a Bulruſh. It was a Remarkable 
piece of Honour, and Policy together, that Action 
of Cæſar s, upon the taking ot Pompey's Cabinet 
at the Battel of Phar/alia: "Tis probable that the 
Letters in it might have diſcover'd who were his 
Friends, and who his Enemies; and yet he burnt 
it without ſo much as Opening it: Eſteeming 
it the Nobleſt way of 22 to keep himſelt 
t both of the Offender, and of the Offence. 
Ix was a brave Preſence of Mind alſo in Alexan- 


der, who, upon Advice that his Phyſician Philip 
intended to Poiſon him, took the Letter of Advice 
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in One Hand, and the Cup in the Other; deli- 
"ing Philip the Letter to Read, while he him- 
lf drank the Potion. 

SoME are of Opinion, that | 
Death gives a Man Courage to ine In- 
ſupport Pain, and that Pain forti- w 
ſies a Man againſt Death: But I ſay 
rather, that a Wiſe Man himſelf 
againſt Both, and that he does not either ſuffer 
with Patience in hopes of Death, or Dye wil- 
lingly becauſe he is weary of Life; but he Bears 
the One, and Waits for the Other, and carries a 
Divine Mind through all the Accidents of Human 
Life. He looks upon Faith and Honeſty, as the 
moſt Sacred Good of Mankind, and neither to be 
forc'd by Neceſſity, nor corrupted by Reward: 
Kill, Burn, Tear him in Pieces, he will be true 
to his Truſt: And the more any Man labours 
to make him diſcover a Secret, the will 
he hide it. Reſolution is the Inexpugnable De- 
fence of Human Weakneſs, and it is a wonderful 
Providence that attends it. Horatius Cocles op- 
pos'd his ſingle Body to the whole Army, ill 
the Bridge was cut down behind him, and then 
leap'd into the River, with his Sword in his 
Hand, and came off fafe ro his Party. There 
was a fellow Queſftion'd about a Plot upon the 
Life of a Tyrant, and put to the Torture to de- 
clare his Confederates: He nam'd, by one, and 
one, all the Tyrant's Friends that were about him; 
and ſtill as they were named, they were put to 

Death: The Tyrant ask'd him at haſt, it there 
were any more. Yes, ſays he, you your ſelf 
were in the Plot; and now you have never ano- 
ther Friend left you in the World: Whereupon 
the Tyrant cut the Throats of his own Guards. 

ma 
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He is the Happy Man that is the Maſter of Fim. 


felf,, and triumphs over the Fear of Death, which 
bas overcome the Conquerors of the World. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Oar Happineſs depends in 4 great Mea- 
fare upon the Choice of our Company. 


HE Comfort of Life depends upon Con- 
verſation. Good Offices and Concord; and 
Human Society, is like the Working of an Arch 
of Stone; all would fall to the Ground, if one 
Piece did not ſupport another. Above all things, 
let us have a tenderneſs for Blood; and it is yet 
too little not to hurt, unleſs we profit one ano- 
ther. We are to Relieve the Diſtreſſed; to put 
the Wanderer into his Way; and to Divideour 
Bread with the Hungry: Which is but the doi 
of Good to our Selves; for we are only feveral 
Members of one Great Body. Nay, we are all 
of a Conſanguinity; form'd of the ſame Mate- 
rials, and Deſigned to the fame End: This ob- 
liges us to a mutual Tenderneſs, and Converſe; 
and the Other, to live with a Regard to Equi- 
ty, and Juſtice. The Love of Society is Natu- 
ral; bur the Choice of our Company is matter 
of Virtue, and Prudence. Noble Examples ſtir 
us up to Noble Actions; and the very Hiſtory 
of Large and Publick Souls, inſpires a Man with 
Generous Thoughts. It makes a Man long to 
be in Action; and doing of ſomething that he 
Wor] 
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World may be the better for; as Protecting the 
Weak, Delivering the Oppreſs'd, Puniſhing the 
Infolent. It is a Great B „the very Con- 
ſcience of giving * Example; beſide that 
it is the e igation any Man can Lay 
upon the Age he lives in. He that Converſes wit. 
the Proud, ſhall be puffed up; a Luſtful Acquain- 
tance makes a Man Laſcivious; and the way to 
ſecure a Man from Wickednels, is to withdraw 
from the Examples of it. Tis too much to have 
them Near us, but more to have them V itbin 
us: III Examples, Pleaſure, and Eaſe, are, no 
doubt of it, great Corrupters of Manners. A 
Rocky Ground hardens the Horſes Hoof: The 
Mountaineer makes the beſt Soldier; the Miner 
makes the beſt Pionier; and Severity of Diſcipline 
fortiſies the Mind: In all Exceſſes, and Extre- 
mities of Good, and of Ill Fortune, let us have 
_ recourſe to Great Examples, that have comemn'd 
Both. Thoſe are the beſt Inſiruftors that Teach 
in their Lives, and prove their Words by their 
| Aftions. ; 
As an ill Air may endanger a 8 
Good Conſtitution, fo may a * Place Ati een 
of Ill Example endanger a Good e 1 
Man. Nay, there are ſome Places % compari 
that have a kind of Privilege to be on. 5 
Licentious, and where Luxury, and 
Diſſolution of Manners ſeem to be Lawful; for 
Great Examples Give both Authority, and Ex- 
cuſe to Wickedneſs. Thoſe Places are to be 
avoided as Dangerous to our Manners. Han- 
nibal himſelf was Unmann'd by the Looſeneſs 
of Campania, and though a Conqueror by his 
ferms, he was Overcome by his Pleaſures. I would 
as ſoon live among Butchers, as amorg Cooks; 
not 
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not, but that a Man may be Tet in any 
Place; but, to ſee Men i | 
and down every where; and only the 
2 and Exceſs, before our Eyes, 
it is not ſafe to > the Temp- 
tation. If the Via Hannibal Bie: 
could not reſiſt it, What ſhall become of us 
then that are Subdu'd, and give Ground to our 
Luſts already? He that has co do with an Ene- 
my in his Breaſt, has a harder Task upon him 
than he that is to encounter one in the Field: 
his Hazard is Greater if he „ 
his Duty 1s 
Time for Reſt. 
muſt alſo 14 10 G | 
Ambition, A Anger, till 8 


* » — 


my Misfortunes, and my Luſts. __ againſt all 
This, Phi oſophy propounds propounds a Li „that is to 
ſay, a Liberty the Service Ac ; 


and Fortune. There is not any thing that does 
more Miſchief - to Mankind, than 
Maſters of Philoſophy, that do not Live as they 
Teach; They give a Scandal to Virtue. How 
can any Man expect that a Ship ſhould Steer a 
Fortunate Courſe, when the Pilot lyes wallowing 
in his own Voue? Tis an uſual thing, firſt to 
Learn to do Ill our Selves, and then to Inſtruct 
Others to do ſo: But, that Man muſt needs be 
very Wicked, that has gather'd into himſelf rhe 
Wickedneſs of other People. 
| Tut beſt Converſation is with | 
* Praflical the * Philoſophers: That is to ſay, N 
the bot Com with ſuch of them as teach us Mat- 
pany. ter, not Words: that Preach to us 
Things Neceflary, and keep us to 


the Practice of them. There can be no Peace in 
Human 


| finds himſelf mov'd with, when he 
goes into a Holy Place. I will take more Care 
with N bom I and Drink, than bat; for 
without a Friend, the Table is a Manger. Wri- 
erſonal Diſcourſe, and 
er: For Men give 


& 


watch'd, and obſerv'd him, whether or no he 


Practis d as he Taught. Plato got more from So- 
is Manners, than from his Fords; and 
Bool, but the Company, and Fa- 


Nay, there is not 


One Man of an Hu 
with Himſelf. If Company cannot Alter us, it 
may Interrupt us; and he that ſo much as ſtops 
upon the. Way, loſes a great deal of a ſhort 
Lifez which we yet make ſhorter by our In- 


W hat 


le Contemplations; ſuch 


that is to be truſted 


conſtancy. If an 5 were at our Heels, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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What haſte ſhould we make? But Death is fo, 
and yet we never mindit. There is no 
of Tender and Eafie Natures 
z for tis odds that they'll go over to the Major 
. It would ſhake the Coaſtancy of 
Socrates, Cate, Lela, or any of us all; even 
when our Reſolutions are at the Height, ro ſtand 
the Shock of Vice that preſſes upon us with a kind 
of Publick Authority. It is a World of Mif- 
chief chat may be done by one Example 
r uxury. One Voluptuous Palate 
Hanes A wealthy Neighbour ſtirs 
Coun ion moves III 
at will become 
then, that expoſe themſelves to a 

ace Fei . 83 
N NN with the Wicked, . 
they are many, or quarrel with the Multitude, 
becauſe they are not Principled alike. The beſt 
Way is to retire, and affociate only with thoſe, 
thar be the better for Us, and we for Them. 
Theſe Reſpects are Mutual, for while we Teach, 
we Learn. rn I dare not truſt my 
ſelf in the hands of much Company: I never go 
Abroad, that 1 come Home again the ſame Man 
I went Our. Some thing or other that I had put 
in Order is diſcompos d: Some Pafhon that I had 
ſubdu'd, gets head again; and tis juſt with our 
Minds, as it is after a long Indiſpo . 
Bodies; we we grown fo Teader, that the leaſt 
Breath of Air expoſes us to a R And it is 
no wonder, if a Numerous Conv tion be Dan- 
5 bis Di where there is ſcarce any eagle Man, but 
Diſcourſe, Example, or Behaviour, _ 

cher Recommend to us, or Imprint in us, 
by — — us with 
one 


the Peo- 
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one Vice or other; and rhe more People the 
er is the Peril. Eſpecially let us have 2 
Err of Publick „ where Wickedneſs 
inſinuates it ſelf with Pleaſure; and above all 
Others, let us avvid Spectacles of Cruelty, and 
| Blood; and have nothing to do with chole that 
are perperua n — Complaining; there 
may be lde Faith and Kindneſs there, but no Peace. 
People that are either Sad, or Fearfi rere do 
commonly, for their Own Sakes, ſet a 
on them, for fear they ſhould u. make ab in Uk 
of being alone : eſpecially the Imprudent, —— 
are ſtill contriving of Miſchief, either for Others, \ 
or for Themſelves; in Cheriſhing their Lults, ot 
Forming their Defigns. So much for the Choice 


of a Companion, 6— proceed to that of 
* 4 Friend. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
The Bleſſings of Friendſhip. 


F all Felicities, the moſt Charmin 
* . —— * - 
ens our Cares; Dif Sorrows, and 
Counſels us in all Extremities. Nay, if there 
were no other Comfort in't, than the bare exer- 
ciſe of ſo Generous a Virtue, even for that 
Reaſon, a Man would not be without 
it. Beſide, That it is a Sovereign Aatidote 2. 


—_— all — even * the Fear of 


is that 


Q: ben 
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Panlize's Good, and Mine (ſ⸗ Author 

up together, t ＋ in Confalring 
1 provided for wy Own: and when 


il upon her to take leſs Care for 
upon Ne to take more Care 
Some P 


is — — 
an Old Friendſhip; or 
New one: but, it is in 
ſhip, and in the Aer doh with a 
Husbandman, in Sowing, and Reaping: His De- 
light is the H of his Labour in the One Caſe, 
and the Fruit of it in the Orher. My Converſa- 
tha lei auto ay Book, tut yet in che Lerrers 
of a Friend, methinks I have his Company; and 
when IT anſwer them, I do not only Wiite, but 
Speak: And in effect, a Friend is an Eye, : Heart, 
a Tongue, a Hand, at all Diſtances. When 
Friends ſee one another nally, they do not 
ſee one another as they do when t ey are Divided, 
where the Meditation dgnifies the Proſpect: 
But they are cffeCtually in a Meaſure Ab- 
ee e are — Conſider | ws 
Nights apart ; private ies; their ſepa- 
— Employments, and Neceſſary Viſits, and 
are almoſt as much together, Divided, as 
— True Friends are the whole World to 
one another; and he that is a Friend to himſelf, 
is alſo a Friend ro Mankind. Even in my very 
Studies, the greateſt Delight I take in what I 
Learn, is the Teaching of it to others: For 
there's no Reliſh, methinks, in the Poſſeſſing of 
any thing without a Partner: Nay, it Wiſdom | 
it ſelf were offer d me, upon Condition only of 
Peeping it to my ſelf, I thould undoubtedly re- 
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Breaſt, as in my own; 1 ſhall, without any 


lays all things in ( 


not ſpeak 


each of them Two. 
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LUCILITU& tells * that 
de was Wiitten to by a“ Friend, 
— but cautions me withal, nat to fay 

any thing te him of the Affair in 
eſtion; for he himlalf ſtands upon the ſame 
uard. What is this, but to Aſfium, and ta de- 
ny the ſame thing, in the ſame Breath in cal- 
ling a Man a Friend, whom we dare not truſt as 
our own Soul? For there muſt be no Reſerves 
in Friendſhip: As much Deliberation as you 
pleaſe before the League is ſtruck : but no Doubt- 
ings, or Jealoufies after. *Tis a 5 
cakneſs to Love a Man before we Know him, 
and not ta Care for him after. It requires Tune 
to confider of a Friendſhip z bur, the Reſolution 
once taken, Entitles him to m 


[YT IE: 
look upon my Thoughts to be as fate in bis 


F: 


Scruple, make him the Confident, of my moik 
Secret Cares 


res and Counſels. It goes a great way 
toward the making of a Man Faithful, to let him 
underſtand, that you Think him ſo; and be that 
does but fo much as Suſpett that I will Deceive 
him, gives me a kind of Right to Cozen him. 
When lam with my Friend, methinks I am alone, 
and as much at Liberty to ſpeak any thing, as 16 
Think it; And as our Hearts are One, fo muſt be 
our Intereſts, and Convenience: For Friendſhip 
Common, and nothing can be 
Good to the One, that is Ill to the Other. I do 
of ſuch a Community as to deſtroy ane 
another's Propriety; but as the Father, and the 
Mother have two Chi not one a piece, but 


Bur, 
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Ber, let us have a Care above 


* 4 - bb + 


all things, that our Kindneſs be ce 
— founded; for wheve there * 
is any Invitation to Friend 


ſhi has the Fray it 0, that Frie: 1 ip 
ill be Bought, Sold. derogates from 
2 that makes ic only dependent 
upon Fortune. It is a Narrow Conkders- 
tion for « Man to pleaſe himſelf in the Thought 
of a Friend, becauſe, fays he, I fball have ene ty 
| help me, when [amSick, in Prien, or is Want. 4 
Brave Man ſhould rather take Delight in the Con- 
templation of Doing the fame Offices for ano» 
ther. He that loves a Man for his own Sake, 
is in an Error. A Friendſhip of Intereſt cannot 
laſt any longer than the Intereſt it ſelf; and this 
x the Reaſon that Men in Proſperity are ſo much 
follow'dy and whena _ oe down ay” 
no Body comes near him. Temporary Friends 
will never ſtand the Teſt. One Man is ferſaken 
for Fear or Profitz Another is Betray d. Tis a 
— — not a Friendſhip, that has an Eye 
to apes: only through the Corruption of 
Times, that which was formerly a Friendſhip, 
is now become a Deſign upon a Booty: Alter 
your Teſtament, and you loſe your Friend. But, 
my End of Friendſhip, is to have one dearer to 
me than my felt, and for the faving of wholc 
Life, I would chearfully lay down my Own: 
taking this along with me; that only Wiſe Men 
can be Friends; Others are but Companions z and 
| that there's a great Difference alſo betwixt Love 
and Friendſhip; The One may: ſometime do us 
Hurt; the Other always does us Good ; for one 
Friend is Helpful to another in all Caſes, as well 
in Proſperity, as Affliction. We receive Com- 
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ruth, 
of 

was 

her 

and ſtill, 
| to 
no alive, 


771 
K 


Balls, Treats, maki 


is Fidelity. A miſerable 
Thouſand Subjects, 


to tell him Truth! 


CHAP. XIX. 


| He that would be Happy, muſt take an 
Account of his Time. 


IN the Diſtribution of Human Life, we find, 
1 that a great part == away in Evil- 
doing; A er yet, in doing juſt Nothing at 
all; and ually, the whole in doing Things 
befide our Bufineſs. Some hours we beſtow up- 


on Ceremony, and Servile Attendances; Some 
upon our P 


and the Remainder runs at 
Waſte. What a deal of Time is it that we ſpend 
in and Fears; Love, and Revenge; in 
of Intereſts; Suing for 


Offices, Solliciti 
ries! The ſhor 


of Life, I know, is the Com- 


mon Complaint both of Fools, and Philoſo- 


phers; as if the Time we have, were not ſuffi- 
cient for our Duties. But tis with our Lives as 
with our Eſtates, a good Husband makes a Little 
A great way; whereas let the Revenue of a 
ince fall into the Hand of a Prodigal, tis gone 
in a Moment. So that the Time allorted us, if it 


were well imployed, were abundantly enough to 


anſwer all the Ends, and Purpoſes of Mankind 
| But, 


of Cauſes, and Slaviſh Flatte- 


| in A . 21 
— — Fawning A adrrffes, 


thoug 
Infomuch, 
Shorr, than yore it — You gy ** ſome 
People perpetually playing with their Fi 

W iid, n Talking to 
ſelves; and Others conſume their ys in the 
Compoſing, Hearing, or Reciting of Songs, and 
Lampoons. How many precious Mornings do 
ve ſpend in Conſultation with Barbers, Taylors, 
and Tire-Women, Patching, and Painting, be- 
twixt the Comb, and the Glaſs? A Council muſt 
be called upon every Hair we cut, and one Curl 
amiſs, is as much as a Bodies Life is worth. The 
truth is, we are more ſollicitous about our Dreſs, 
than our Manners; and about the Order of our 
Periwigs, than that of the Government. At this 
rate, let us but diſcount, out of a Life of a Hun- 
_ dred Years, that Time which has been ſpent up- 
on Popular Negotiations, Frivolous Amours, Do- 
meſtick Brawls, Sauntrings up and down to no 
purpoſe ; Diſeaſes that we have brought upon 
our ſelves; and this large Extent of Life will 
not amount perhaps to the Minority of another 
Man. It is a Long Being, but perchance a Short 
Life. And what's the Reaſon of all this? We 
Live as we ſhould never Die, and without any 
thought of Human Frailty; when yet the very 
Moment we beſtow upon this Man, or Thing, 
peradventure be our laſt. But the greateſt 


may pe 
Lots of Time, is Delay, and Expectation, which 

depends upon the Future. We let go the Pre» 
| ſent, 
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ſent, which we have in our own Power, we look 
forward to tha which depends upon Fortune, 
and ſo quit a Certainty for an Uncertainty. We 
A we do by a Torrent, 
wake uſe of it while we may have it, for it will 


Tus Calamities of Human Na- 
may be Divided into * the 
of Death, and the Miſeries, 
Errors of Life. And it is the 
Work of Mankind, to Maſter .“ T 
the One, and to Rectiſie the Other: 
And ſo Live, as neither to make Life Irkſome 
to us, nor Death Terrible. Ir ſhould be our 
Care, before we are Old, to Live Well, and 
when we are fo, to Die Well; that we may 
expect our End without Sadneſs; For it is the 
Duty of Lite to prepare our Selves for Death; 
and there is not an Hour we Live, that does not 
Mind us of our Mortality: Time Runs on, and 
all Things have their Fate, though it lyes in the 
Dark: The Period is certain to Nature, but, 
What am I the better for it, if it be not fo to me? 
We propound Travels, Arms, Adventures, wich- 
out ever conſidering that Death lyes in the Way: 
Our Term is fer, and none of us Know how near 
it is; but we are all of us Agreed, that the De- 
eree is Unc Why ſhould we wonder to 
have That betall us to Day, which might have 
bappen'd to us any Minute fince we were Born? 
Let us therefore Live, as if every Moment were to 
de our Laſt; and ſet our Accounts Right, every 
Day that paſſes over our Heads. We are not 
Ready for Death, and therefore we fear it, be- 
cauſe we do not know what will become of us 
when we are gone; and that Conſideration ſtrikes 


* NoMan 
be 
whew 146 


Irkſome, or 


6 = 
* 
. 


done his Zuſi- 
d himſelf for 


$ 


Care of our 


our 
Jo, 
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A preſent, 
though they know not but it may take them awa! 
the next oy Minute? "Tis an uſual — 
I would give my Life for Such er Such a Friend, 
when at the fame time we Do give it, with- 
aut ſo much as thinking of it: Nay, when that 
Friend is never the berter for it, and we our 
ſelves the worſe. Our Time is fer, and Day 
and Night we Travel On; there's no Baiting 
by the Way, and tis not inthe Power of either 
Prince, or People to prolong it. Such is the 
Love of Life, that even thoſe Decrepit Dotards 
that have loſt the Uſe of i 
Continuance of it, and make themſelves Younger 
than they are, as if they could cozen even Fate 
it ſelf. When they fall fick, what Promiſes of 
Amendment if eſcape that Bout: What Ex- 
clamations againſt the Folly of their Mi- ſpent 
time? And yet, it they Recover, they Relapſe. 
No Man takes Care to Live Well, but Long; 
when yet it is in every Bodies Power to do the 
Former, 222 Man's ta do the — We 
conſume our Lives, in iding the very Inſtru- 
ments of Life, dl Germs ea tees Bl with a 
to the Future: So that we do not pro- 
perly Live, but we are about to live. How 
great a Shame is it, to be laying new Foundati- 
ons of Life, at our laſt Gaſp; and for an Old 
Man, (that can only prove his Age by his Beard,) 
with one Foot in the Grave, to go to School 

25 again? 


t, will yet beg the 
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? while we are Y we may Learn: 
lade are Traftable, and our Bodies fit 
for Labour, and Study; but when Age comes 
on, we are ſein d with Languor and af- 
fited with Diſeaſes, and at laſt we leave the 
World as Ignorant as we come into't: Only we 
Dye worſe than we were Bern; which is none 
of Nature's Fault, but Oursz for our Fears, 
Suſpicions, Perfidy, &c. are from our ſelves. 
L wiſh with all my {pm Yor ſe yh, I 
my End ſooner, but I muſt make the more 
now, and ſpur on, like thoſe that ſet out Late 
upon a Journey; it will be better to Learn 
Late than not at all, though it be but only to 
inſtru me, how T may Ten the Stage wi 
Honour. on 
IN the Diviſion of Life, 
* Time Im, is Time Preſent, Paſt, 


four, Paſt, = Come. What we Do, 


138 


10 
is Short; 
| what we Shall ds is Donbiful; 
what we Have done, is Certain, and out of the 
Power of Fortune. The Paſſage of Time is won- 
derfully quick, and a Man muſt look backward 
to {ce it: n Ret he has all 


Ages at a View. But the preſent gives us 


the Slip Unperceiv d. Tis but a Moment that 
we Live, and yet we are Divi S py" 


hood, Youth, * Z fate, and Old Age, all 
which into that narrow com- 


pass. If Te do noe wank we loſe our Oppor- 


tunities; if we do not make we are left 
behind; our Beſt hours ſca ms, the worſt are 
to come. The Pureſt part of our Life runs Firft, 
and leaves only the Dregs at the Bottom; A 
That time, which is good for — ge, oe 
dedicate 10 Virtue; and only x a 

gin 
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in to Live, at an that very ſew People arrive 
- W hat . can there be in the 
World, than this . Time, * uture be- 
ing ſo Uncertain, and the DN irrepara- 
dle? If Death be „ why ſhould any 
Man Fear it? And if the Time of it be Uncer- 
tain, Why ſhould not we always Expect it? We 
ſhould therefore firſt prepare our felves by a Vir- 
tuous Life, againſt the dread of an Inevitable 
Death: And it is not for us to put off being 
Good, till ſuch, or fuch a Buſancts is over: for 
One Buſineſs draws on Another, and we do as 
good as Sow it; one Grain produces more. "Tis 
not enough to Philoſophize when we have nothing 
elſe to do; but we muſt attend Wiſdom, even 
to the neglect of all things elſe ; for we are fo 
far from having time to ſpare, that the Age of 
the World would be yet too narrow for. our Bu- 
ſineſs; nor is it ſufficient nog to Omit it, but we 
mult not ſo much as Intermit it. 
_ FuzRE is nothing that we can 
* properly call our own, but our e «an call 
Time, and yet every Body fools us M 
out of it, that has a mind tot. If nn. 
a Man borrews a Paltry Sum of 
Gomes Dries & pats chad we 
mmon Civility is prefently charg'd \ 
Account: But, he that has N 
he owes me nothing for't, though it be a Debt, 
it felf can never repay. I cannot 
Man Poor that has enough (till left, be 
ver ſo little: Tis good Advice yet to thoſe 
that have the World before them, to play the 
a for tis too late to ſpare 
all is drawn out to the 
takes away a Day from me, takes 
ns away 


1 -— 4 
to him, 
or Look into = Bar- 
gain. y do Our 
ſelves, for being 


the moſt Deaf, and Inacceſſihieꝰ 


à Felicity never to be di 


Ht 


F 


_ __ComPyany, and 


ans 


7 


: 
L 


to mind 


tion 11 Bur the Buſie Man has 
Leiſure to look Back; or if he has, tis an U 

ſant thing to reflect a Life to 
of: Whereas the of a poo 
Bur he that has led a wicked Life, 
his own Memory, and in the Review of himſelf 
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ind only Ap Avarice, or Ambition 
ego muse. Bur fäl be that is not at I? 
ſore many rites to live, muſt, when hi Fate 
comes, Whether he will or no, de at leiſure to 
dye: Alu , What is Tie to Eternity? The 
Age of a Manz to the Age of the World? And 


XA Ad 45 
=. in the very heigl them, that 

will not laſt always Which is a Canker in the 
Delights, even of the Greateſt, and the moſt 


e .- 
Happy is the Man that may chaſe his 


H! The Bleffings of Privacy, and Leiſure ! 
The Wiſh of the Powerful, and Eminent, 
but the Privilege only of Inferiors ; who are 
the only People that live to themſelves : Nay, 
the very Thought, and Hope of it, is a Conſo- 
_ lation, 
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lation, even in the middle of all the Tumult 
aad Hazurds, that attend Greatneſs. It was 


s his Prayer that he might live to Retire, 
=: iver himſelf from Publick Buſineſs : His 
| Diſcourſes were fill pointing that 

higheſt Felicity which this | ng bm 

in Proſpect, was the ny ſelf 'af 2 

= re how © Anxiety 
at t com of it, onl 

and Care. Burt, it is One Thing to Retire for 

Pleaſure, and Another Thing for Vinme: Which 


met be Active, even in that Retreat, and give 


Proof of what it has learn'd: For a and 
n Wiſe Man does in Privacy conſult the well- 
being of Poſterity. Zeno and Chyy did 
ter Things in their Studies, than if they had 
Armies, born Offices, or given Laws : Which 
in Truth they did, not to * Ciry alone, but 
to all Mankind: Their Quiet contributed more 
to the Common Benefit, than the Swear and 


Labour of other People. That Retreat is not 


worth the while, which does not afford a Man 


Greater and Nobler Work than Buſineſs. There's 
no 'flaviſh Attendance upon 
Canvaſſing for Places, no ma of Parties; no 
Diſappointments in my N to this Ch 
to that Regiment; or to ſuch, or ſuch a Tit 
no Envy of any Man's Favour or Fortune: * 
a Calm 3 of the General Bounties of 
Providence, in Company with a Good Conſcience. 
A Wiſe Man is never fo buſie, as in the Solitary 
Contemplation of God, and the Works of Na- 
ture. He withdraws himſelf to attend the Ser- 
vice of future Ages. And thoſe Counſels which 
he finds ſalutary to himſelf, he commits to Wri- 
ting, for the Good of After-times, as we do the 
Receipts 


2 


ming of Parte; no 
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eceipts of Sovereign Antidotes, or Balſams. 
1 employ d in his Study, though he 
Hun 
uman 


may ſeem to do nothing at all, does the 
things yet of all others, in Affairs both 
and Divine. To ſupply a Friend with a Sum of 
Mony, or give my Voice for an Office, theſe are 
only Private, and Particular Obligations; bur he 
that lays down Precepts for the Governing of 
our Lives, and _y Moderating 4 our Paſſions, 
obliges Humane Nature, not only in the preſent, 
but in all ſucceeding Generations. 
HE that would be at quiet, let | 
him repair to his Philoſophy, a — 
Study, that has Credit with all forts 3% 
of Men. The Eloquence of the 
Bar, or whatſoever elſe addreſſes to the People, 
is never without Enemies: But Philoſophy minds 
its own Buſineſs, and even the worſt have an 
— n ſuch a — 
ſpiracy againſt Virtue; the World can never be 
65 wicked, but the very Name of a Philoſopher 
ſhall till continue Venerable, and Sacred. And 
yet Philoſophy it ſelf muſt be handled Modeſtly, 
and with Caution. But what ſhall we ſay of Cato 
then, for his meddling in the Broyl of a Civil 
War, and interpoſing himſelf in the Quarrel 
betwixt two enraged Princes? He that when 
Rome was ſplit into Two Factions, betwixt Pom 
pey and Cæſar, declar'd himſelf againſt Both. I 
ſpeak this of Cato's laſt Part, for in his Former 
time the Common-wealch was made unfit for a 
Wiſe Man's Adminiſtration. All he could do 
then, was but Bawling; and Beating of the Air: 
One while he was Lugg' d, and Tumbled by the 
Rabble, Spit upon, and Dragg'd out of the 
Forum, and then again hurry'd out of the Senate- 
= © 8 Zo houſe 
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houſe to Priſon. There are ſome things which 
we Originally, and others that fall in 
as Acceſſary to another Propofition. If a Wiſe 
Man Retire, 'tis no matter. whether he does it, 
becauſe the Common-wealth was wanting to 
Him, or becauſe He was wanting to It. Bur, to 
what Republick ſhall a Man betake himſelf ? Nor 
to Athens, where Socrates was condemn'd, and 
whence Ariftotle fled for fear he ſhould have been 
.condemn'd too; and where Virtue was oppreſs'd 
by Envy. Not to Carthage, where there was no- 
thing but Tyranny, Injuſtice, Cruelty, and In- 
graritude. There is ſcarce any Government to be 
ound, that will cither endure a Wiſe Man, or 
which a Wiſe Man will endure : So that Priv 
is made neceſſary, becauſe the only thing which 
is Betrer, is no where to be had. A Man may 
commend Navigation, and yet Caution us 
thoſe Seas that are Troubleſome, and : 
So that he does as as command me not to 
weigh Anchor, that commends Sailing only up- 
on theſe Terms. He that is a Slave to Buſineſs, 
is the moſt wretched * Slaves. ay 

REES cl; BUT how ſhall I get my ſe 
E Fe. . at Liberty? * We can = any Ha- 
4% Rate. FZards for Money; take any Pains 

for Honour ; And why do we not 
venture ſomething alſo for Leiſure, and Free- 

dom ? without which we muſt expect to live and 

dye in a Tumult: For, ſo long as we live in 

Publick, Bufinets breaks in upon us, as one Bil- 
low drives on another ; and there's no avoiding 
it with either Modefty or Quiet. It is a kind 
of Whirlpool, that fucks a Man in, and he can 
never diſengage himſelf. A Man of Buſineſs 
cannot in truth be ſaid to Live, and not one of 
A 


againſt 
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2 Thouſand underſtands how to do it : for how 
to Live, and how to Dye, is the Leſſon of eve 
Moment of our Lives: All other Arts have their 
Maſters. As a bufic Life is always a Miſerable 
Life, fo is it — n be 
Perpetually employ'd upon Ot copies Buſine /s; 
For to Sleep, 4 a, Drink at their hours ; 
to walk their Pace, and to Love, and Hate, as 
they is the vileſt of Servitudes. Now 
though Buſineſs muſt be quitted, let it not be 
done Unſeaſonably; the longer we defer it, the 
more we endanger our Liberty; and yet we 
muſt no more Fly before the Time ; than linger 
when the Time comes; Or however, we muſt 
not love Buſineſs, for Bufineſs ſake ; nor indeed 
do we, but for the Profit that goes along with 
it : For we love the Reward of Milery, though 
ve hate the Miſery it ſelf. Many People, I know, 
ſeek Buſineſs without Chuſing it, and they are 
een weary of their Lives without it, for want of 
Entertainment in their own Thoughts: The 
Hours are Long, and Hateful to them when they 
are Alone, and they ſeem as ſhort on the other 
fide in their Debauches. When they are no lon- 
ger Candidates, they are Suffragrants: When they 
give over Other Peoples Buſineſs, they do their 
Own; and pretend Buſineſs, but they make it, 
and value themſelves upon being thought Men 
of Employment. Liberty is the thing which 
they are perpetually a wiſhing, and never come 
to Obtain : A thing neither to be Bought, nor 
Sold; but a Man muſt Ask it of Himſelf, and 
give it to Himſelf. He that has given proof of 
his Virtue in Publick, ſhould do well to make 
trial of it in Private alſo. It is not that Soli- 
tude, or a Country Life teaches Innocence, or 
| SV Froga- 
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Frugality; e ſelf, without Wit- 
neſſes, and Spectators; for the thing i it Delos 
is to be taken notice of. Did ever an put 
on Rich Cloaths not to be ſeen? 2 — the 
Pomp of his Luxury where no body was to take 
Notice of it? If it were not for Admirers, and 
Spettators, there would be no Temptations to 
Exceſs z the very Keeping of us from Expoſing 
them, Cures us of Defiring them, for Vanity 
and Intemperance are fed with Oſtentation. 
1 HE that has lived at en * 
1 *- Storm, let him * Retire, 
Fal E. inthe Haven: But let his Retreat 
be without Oſtentat ion, and where- 
in he may enjoy himſelf with a good Conſcience, 
without the Want, the Fear, the Hatred, or 
_ the Defire of any thing: Not out of a Male- 
volent ä of Mankind, but for Satiſ- 
faction, and Repoſe. He that ſhuns both Buſi- 
neſs and Men, either out of Envy, or any other 
Diſcontent, his Retreat is but to the Life of a 
Mole: Nor does he Live to himſelf, as a Wiſe 
Man does, but to his Bed, his Belly, and his Luſts 
Many People ſeem to Retire out of a Wearineſs 
of Publick Affairs, and the Trouble of 
pointments ; and yet Ambition finds them out 
even in that Receſs, into which, Fear and Weari- 
neſs had caſt them; and fo does Luxury ry, Pride, 
and moſt of the Diſtempers of a Publick Life 
There are many that Lye Cloſe, not that they 
may Live Securely, bur * they may Tranſgreſs 
more Privately; It is their Conſcience, not their 
States, that makes them keep a Porter; for they 
hve at ſuch a Rate, that to be ſeen before they 
be aware, is to be detected. Crates ſaw a y 


oung 
Man — by bimſelf; Have 4 Care, bs | 
be, 


ill of my Self; I will Examine, Accuſe, 


leaves me, I tee bim for a Happy 
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he, of Lewd Company. Some Men are Buſie in 
Idlene6, and make Peace more Labarious and 
Troubleſome than War: Nay, and more Wicked 
too, when they beſtow it upon ſuch Luſts, and 
other Vices, which even the Licence of a Mil- 
tary Life would not endure. We cannat call 
theſe Men of Leiſure, that are wholly 
taken up with their Pleaſures. A Troubleſome 
Life is much to be preferr'd before a Slothful 
one, and it is a Strange thing, methinks, that 
any Man ſhould fear Death, that has bury'd him- 
felf alive; as Privacy, without Letters, is but 
the Burying of a Man Quick. | 
Tun are ſome that make a 

Boaſt of their Retreat, which is 


ſpeak with 
my Self. And what ſhall that be, but that which 
we are apt to ſpeak of one another? I will ſpeak 
and 
Puniſh my Infirmities. I have no deſign to be 
cry'd up for a Great Man, that has renounc'd 
the World in a Contempt of the Vanity, and Mad- 
neſs of Human Life ; I blame no body but my 


Self, and 1 addrefs only to. my Self He that 


comes to me for help, is Miſtaken, for | am not 
a Phyſician but a Patient: And I ſhall be well e- 
nough content to have it ſaid, when any Man 


„ and a Learned 
Man, and truly I find no ſuch matter. I bad rather 
have my Retreat Pardon'd, than Envy'd. There 
are {ome Creaturcs that Confound their Footing 
about their Dens, that they may not be found 
out, and fo ſhould a Wiſe Man in the Caſe of 
his Retirement. When the Door is apen, the 

R 4 Thief 
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Thief » as not worth his while; but, 
when 'ris Bolt and Seat d, tis a T ion 


emptati 
for People td be prying. To have it faid, That 
ſuch a one is never out of his Study and ſees no 


Body, &c. this furniſhes Matter for Diſcourſe. 
He that makes his Retirement too ſtrict and Se- 
vere, does as good as Call Company to take 
Notice of it. 


Every Man knows his own 
| * — Ons wary his —4 
Freedom mach omit, Anot 
W with God Nouriſhment : He thee 
has the Gout forbears Wine, and Bathing, and 
every Man applies to the Part that is moſt In- 
firm. He that ſhews a Gouty Foot, a Lame 
Hand, or Contracted Nerves, ſhall be permitted 
to lye ſtill, and attend his Cure. And why not 
ſo in the Vices of his Mind? We muſt diſc 
all Impediments, and make way for Philoſophy, 
as 2 Study inconſiſtent with Common Buſineſs; 
To all other things we muſt deny our ſelves open- 
ly, and frankly: When we are Sick, we refuſe 
Viſits, keep our ſclves Cloſe, and Jay aſide all 
Publick Os and ſhall we not do as much 
when we Philoſophize ? Buſineſs is the 
ry of the World, and only fit for Slaves, but 
plation is the Work of Wiſe Men. Not 
but that Solitude, and Company may be allow'd 
to take their Turns: The One Creates in us the 
Love of Mankind, the Other that of our ſelves: 
Solitude Relieves us when we are Sick of Com- 
pany; and Converfation, when we are weary of 
being alone; ſo that the One Cures the Other. 
There is no Man, in fine, /o miſerable as be that 
is at @ loſs how' to ſpend his Time. He is Reſt- 
PW OE, * in his Wy | 
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Diſſatisfy d with the Preſent; Sollicitous 
8 Future; whereas he that tly com- 
his Hours and his Buſineſs, does not only 
ific himſelf againſt the Common Accidents 
of Life, but improves the moſt Rigorous Diſ- 
penſations of Providence to his Comfort ; and 
ſtands firm. under all the Trials of Human 
Weakneſs. | 


CHAP. XXl. 


The Contempt of Death makes all the 
Miſeries of Life Eaſie to us. 


T is a hard Task to Maſter the Natural 
Deſire ot Life, by a Philoſophical Contempt 
of Death; and to convince the World, that there 
is no hurt in't, and cruſh an Opinion that was 


drought with us from our Eradlcs What 


Help? What Enc ement? What ſhall we 
fay to Human Frailty, to carry it Fearleſs through 

rhe Fury of Flames, and upon the Points of 
Swords? What Rhetorick ſhall we uſe, to bear 
down the Univerſal Conſent of People to fo dan- 
gerous an Error? The Captious, and Superfine 
Jubtilties of the Schools will never do the Work. 
Thefe ſpeak many Things ſharp, but utterly un- 


neceſſary, and void of effect. The Truth of it 


is, there is but one Chain that holds all the 
World in Bondage, and that's the Love of l. iſe. 
It is not that I propound the making of Death 
fo indifferent to us, as it is whether a Man's 
Hairs be Even or Odd: For what with Self-Love, 
| and 
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and an Implanted Defire in every thing of Pre- 
ew u ig and a Jong Acquaintance betwixt 
the Soul, and Body; Friends may be loth to part, 
and Death may carry an Appearance of Evil, 
though in truth it is it ſelf no Evil at all. Beſide 
that, weare to goto a ſtrange Place, in the Dark; 


and under great Uncertainties of our Future 


ſtate: So that People Die in Terror, becauſe 
they do not know whither they are to go, and 
they are apt to Fancy the worſt of what they do 
not underſtand: Theſe Thoughts are indeed fuf- 
ficient to ſtartle a Man of great Reſolution, with- 
out a wonderful Support from above. And 
moreover, our Natural Scruples, and Infirmities 
are aſſiſted by the Wits, and Fancies of all Ages, 
in their Infamous, and Horrid Deſcription of 
another World: Nay, taking it for granted, 
that there will be no Reward and Puniſhment, 


|  rheyareyer more afraid of an Annihilation, than | 
of Hell it ſelf. | 


Burt, What is it we fear? Ob! Tig a terri- 
1. ble thing to die. Well! and is it 
* *Tis @ Folly not better once to Suffer it, ® than 


Fe Deach. always to Fear it? The Earth it ſelf 


_ ſuffers both Mitb me, and Before 
me. How many Iſlands are ſwallow'd up inthe 
Sea? How many Towns do we Sail over? Nay, 
How many Nations are wholly Loſt, cither by 
Inundations, or Earthquakes? And ſhall I be a- 
fraid of my little Body? Why ſhould I, that am 
fure to Die, and that all other things are Mor- 
ral, be fearful of coming to my laſt Gaſp my 
ſelf? It is the Fear of Death that makes us Baſe, 
and troubles and deſtroys the _ _ we would 
preſerve : That Aggravates ircumſtances, 
and makes them Formidable. We depend bur 


upon 
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s flying Moment. Die we muſt ; but 
When? What's that to us? It is the Law of 
Nature; the Tribute of Mortals, and the Re- 
medy of all Evils. "Tis only the Diſguiſe that 
Aſſrights us; as Children that are Terriſy' d with 
a Vizor. Take away the Inftruments of Death, 
the Fire, the Axe, the Guards, the Executioners, 
the W hips, and the Racks: take away the P 
1 fay, and the Circumſtances that accompany it, 
and Death is no more than what my Slave yeſter- 
day Contemn'd: The Pain is nothing to a Fit of 
the Stone; if it be Tolerable, it is not Great; 
and if Intolerable, it cannot laſt long. There is 
nothing that Nature has made Neceſſary, which 
is more Eaſie than Death: We are longer a- 
coming into the World, than going out of it; and 
there is not any Minute of our Lives, wherein 
we may not Reaſonably Expect it. Nay, tis but 
a Moments Work, the parting of the Soul and 
Body. What a ſhame is it then to ſtand in Fear 
of any thing fo long, that's over ſo foon? 
Non is it any great Matter 
to * overcome this Fear: For 
we have Examples as well of the , me. 
meaneſt of Men, as of the greateſt 
that have done it. There was a Fellow to be 
expoſed upon the Theatre, who in diſdain, 
thruſt a Stick down his own Throat, and Choak'd 
himſelf : And another on the ſame Occafion, pre- 
tending to nod upon the Chariot, as if he were 
aſleep, caſt his Head berwixt the Spokes of the 
Wheel, and kept his Seat 'rill his Neck was 
broken. Caligula, upon a Diſpute with Canis: 
Julus; Do not flatter your ſelf, ſays he, for 1 
have given Order to put you to Death. I thank 
your Moſs Gracious Majeſty for it, ſays Canizs, 


giving 
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| ercy 2 For he knew, 

that Caligula ſeldom fail'd of being as 
his Word in that Caſe. He was at Play when 
the Officer carried him away to his Execution, 
and beckoning to the Centurion, Pray, ſays he, 
will you bear me witneſs, when I am dead, and 
gone, that I had the better of the Game. He 
was a Man exceedingly beloved, and lamented : 
And for a Farewel, after he had Preach'd Mo- 
deration to his Friends: Tos, ſays he, are here 
diſputing about the Immortality of the Soul, and 
Ian now going to learn the Truth of it; If 1 
diſcover any thing upon that Point, you ſhall bear 
ont. Nay, the moſt Timorous of Creatures, 
when they ſee there's no eſcaping, they oppoſe 
themſelves to all Dangers; the Deſpair gives 
them Courage, and the Neceſſity overcomes the 
Fear. Socrates was Thirty days in Priſon after 
his Sentence, and had time enough to have 
Starr'd himſelf, and ſo to have prevented the 
Poiſon; but he gave the World the Bleſſing of 
his Life as long as he could, and took that Fatal 
Draught, in the Meditation, and Contempt of 
Death. Moarcellinzs, in a Deliberation upon 
Death, calFd ſeveral of his Friends about him: 
One was fearful, and Advis'd what he himſelf 
would have done in the Caſe : Another gave the 
Counſel which he thought Marceliizus would 
like beft; but a Friend of his, that was a Staict, 
and a ſtout Man, reaſon'd the Matter to him af- 
ter this manner: Marcellinus, do not trouble 
your ſelf, as if it were ſuch a mighty Buſineſs 
that you have now in hand; 'tis Nothing to 
Live; all your Servants do it, nay, your very 
Beaſts too; but to Die Honeſtly, and _ 
by b | lute Yo 
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ny Men are there in the World, that rather chuſe 
to Die, than to ſuffer the Nauſeous Tediouſneſs 
of the tion? Upon which Diſcourſe he fa- 
ſted himſelf to Death. It was the Cuſtom of Pa- 
cuvius to Solemnize in a kind of Pageantry, eve» 
ry day, his own Funerals. When he had Swili d 
and Rant, to a Luxurious and — 
Exceſs, he was carry'd away from Supper to Bed, 
ng and Acclamation, He bas liv'd, 
He has liv'd. That which he did in Lewdneſs, 
would become us to do in Sobriety, and Pru- 
dence. If it ſhall pleaſe God to add another day 
to our Lives, let us thankfully receive it, but 
however, it is our Happieſt, and Secureſt Courſe, 
ſo to compoſe our ſelves to Night, that we may 
have no Anxious dependence upon to Morrow. 
| He that can ſay, I have Liv'd this Day, makes the 
next clear again. © 
Dear is the worſt that either 
the Severity of Laws, or the 
Cruelty of Tyrants can impoſe up- 
on us; and it is the Utmoſt ex- *$ 
* the Dominion — Pons: He that is for- 
tif inſt That, muſt c uently be Supe- 
rior A other Difficulties — — in the 
Way to't. Nay, and on ſome Occaſions, it requires 
more Courage to Live, than to Die. He that 
is not prepared for Death, ſhall be perpetually 
| troubled, as well with vain Apprehenfions, as 
with real Dangers. It is not Death it ſelf that is 
dreadful, but the Fear of it that goes before it. 
When the Mind is under a Conſternation, there 
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| Di Death, and the Miſeries of Life, 
with themſelves? Wherefore, let us fortifie our 
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is no ſtate of Life that can pleaſe us; for we do 
not ſo much endeavour to avoid Miſchicfs, as to 


run away from them: and the Slaughter 
not a Man bet» 


is upon « fying Enemy. H 
out his Laſt . for all, than lye Ago 


P Conſum In loſing of 
3 8 z ALES are there 


| that are ready to betray their Country, and their 


Friends, and to proſtitute their very Wives, and 


Daughters, to preſerve a Miſerable Carcaſs? 
Madmen and Children have no Apprehenſion of 


Death, and it were a Shame that Our Reaſon 
ſhould not do as much toward our Security as 
Their Folly. But, the great Matter is to Die 
Conſiderately, and Cheertully, the Foun- 


dation of . for Life, in it ſelf, is irkfome; 


and only Eating, and Drinking, in a Circle. 
How many are there, that 
* Al ew ma betwixt the * Apprehenfions of 


we ex chair Wie Rad what we 


ſelves againſt thoſe Calamities, from which the 
Prince is no more exempt than the Beggar. Pom- 
pey the Great had his Head taken off by dy a Boy, 
and an Eunuch, (young Ptolemy, and Phatinus.) 
Caligula commanded the Tribune Daecimus to 
kill Lepidus; and another Tribune (Chæreus) did 
as much for Caligula. Never was any Man fo 
Great, but he was as Liable to ſuffer Miſchief, 
as he was able to do it. Has not a Thief, or an 


Enemy, your Throat at his Mercy? Nay, and the 


meaneſt of Servants has the Power of Life and 
Death over his Maſter, for whoſoever contemns 


his own Life, may be the Maſter of Another 
Bodies. You will find in Story, that the Diſ- 


_ pleaſure 
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pleafure of Servants has been as Fatal, as that 
of Tyrants : And what matters it, the Power of 
dim we Fear, yg ar 


we fear is in every 
into the hands of 
Condemns me to 
h. It is bur carrying me thither 
| without him; that 
is to ſay toward Death, whither I have been 
marching ever fince 1 was born. It is the Fear 
of our Laſt Hour that diſquiets all the Reſt. By 
the Juſtice of all Conſtitutions, Mankind is Con- 
demn'd to a Capital Puniſhment : Now how de- 
ſpicable would that Man appear, who being Sen- 
tenc'd to Death in Common with the whole 
World, ſhould only Petition, that he might be 
the laſt Man brought ro the Block? Some Men 
are particularly afraid of Thunder, and yet ex- 
tremely careleſs of Other, and of greater Dan- 
: ns if That were all they have to Fear. 
Will not a Sword, a Stone, a Fever, do the 
Work as well? the Bolt ſhould hit us, 
it were yet braver to die with a Stroke, than with 
the Bare Apprehenſion of it: Beſide the Vanity 
of Imagining, that Heaven and Earth ſhould be 
put into ſuch a Diſorder only for the Death of 
one Man. A and a Brave Man is not 
mov'd with 7 or Eart es: 
but perhaps he would voluntarily plunge himſelf 
into that Gulf, where otherwiſe he ſhould only 
fall: the cutting of a Corn, or the ſwallowing 
of a Fly, is enough to diſpatch a Man; and tis 
no matter how great That is, that brings me to 
my Death, fo long as Death it ſelf is but Little. 
Life is a (mall matter; but tis a matter of Impor- 
rance to Contemn it. Nature that Begat us, ex- 
pells us, and a better, and a fafer Place is pro- 
Sons vided 
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vided for us. And What is Death, but a Cea- 
fig to be hat we were before? Weare kindled, 
put out: To Ceaſe to Be, and not to Begin 
to Be, is the fame thing. We die daily; and 
while we arc ing, our Life decreaſes : eve- 
takes away part of it : 
s paſt is Loſt: Nay we divide with 
Death the very Inſtant that we Live. As the 
laſt Sand in the Glaſs does not Meaſure the 
Hour, but Finiſhes it; ſo the laſt Moment that we 
Live does not make 1 ge but concludes. 
There are ſome that Pray more earneſtly for 
Death, than we do for Life; but it is better to 
receive it chearfully when it Comes, than to 
haſten it before the time. Ber 5 
BUT, What is it that we would 
live any longer for? Not for our 
Pleaſures; for thoſe we have ta- 
_- ſted over and over, even to Satie- 
ty: So that there's no Point of Luxury that's 


New to us; But a Man would be loth to leave 
his Country, and bis Friends behind him. That 
is to ny, he would have them go Firſt; for 
that's the leaſt part of his Care. Well! Bat / 
would fain live to do more Good, and diſcharge 
my ſelf in the Offices of Life As if ro Die 
were not the Duty of every Man that Lives. 
We are loth to leave our Poſſeſſions; and no 
Man Swims well with his Luggage. We are 
all of us equally Fearful of Death, and Igno- 
rant of Life: But, what can be more ſhameful, 
than to be Sollicitous upon the Brink of Securi- 
ty? If Death be at any time to be Fear'd, it is 
Always to be Fear'd; but, the way never to 
Fear it, is to be often thinking of it. To what 
end is it, to put off, for a little while, that which 
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we cannot avoid ? He that dies, does but follow 
him that is dead. by are we then ſa long afraid 


of that which is ſo little @ while a doing? How 
miſerable are thoſe P that ſpend their Lives 


in the diſmal A of Death! For, they 
are beſct on all hands, and every Minute in dread 
of a Surprize. We muſt therefore look abour 
us, as if we were in an Enemies Co z and 
Conſider our Laſt Hour, not as a Puniſhment, 
but as the Law of Nature: The Fear of it is a 
Continual Palpitation of the Heart, and he that 
overcomes that Terror, ſhall never be troubled 
with any Other. Life is a Navigation; we are 
perpetually wallowing, and daſhing one againſt 
another: Sometimes we ſuffer Shipwreck, bur 
we are always in danger, and in Expectation of 
it. And, what is it when it comes, but either 
the end of a Journey, or a Paſſage? It is as great 
a Folly to Fear Death, as to Fear Old Age. Nay, 
as to Fear Life it ſelf z For he that would not 
die, ought not to live, ſince Death is the Con- 
dition of Life. Beſide, that it is a Madneſs to 
fear a thing that is Certain; for where there is 
no doubt, there is no Place for Fear. 

WE are ſtill chiding of “ Fate, 7 , „ 
and even thoſe that exact the moſt . * 
rigorous Juſtice betwixt Man and 
Man, are yet themſelves Unjuſt to Providence. 
Ay was ſuch a One taken away in the Prime of 
his Years? As if it were the Number of Years 
that makes Death eaſie to us, and not the Tem- 
longer the Mind. He that would live a little 


er to Day, would be as loth to Die a Hun- 

Years hence. But, Which is more Reaſo- 
nable, for Us to Nature, or for Nature to 
obey Us? Go we mult at laſt, and no matter 
8 how 
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- 'Tis the Work of Fate to make us 


how 
Liv 
make 


riſh'd before he Dy'd. I look upon Age among 
the Effects of Chance. How Long I ſhall lixe 


it is Uncertain ¶ ben, or N bere we ſhall Die, let 
us look for Death in all Places, and at all Times: 
We can never Study that Point too much, which 
e can never come to Experiment, whether we 
know it or no. It is a bleſſed thing to diſpatch 
the Zuſineſs of Life before we Die; and then to 
Expect Death in the Poſſeſſion of a Happy Life. 
He's the Great Man, that is willing to Die, when 
his Life is pleaſant to him. An Honeſt Life is 
not a Greater Good than an Honeſt Death. How 


many Brave young Men, by an Inſtinct of No 


ture, are carry'd on to Great Actions, and even 
"Tis Childiſh to out of the 
A - - 4 * World Groani 2 Wailing, 28 
ag. we came into't. Our Bodies mull 
de thrown away, as the Secundine 

| a Covering 
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Covering of the Soul: We ſhall then diſcover 
diſcuſs d, and our Souls Ixradisted with Light, 
and Glory: A Glory without a Shadow a Glo 
that ſhall ſurround us, and from hence we ſh 
look down, and ſee Day, and Nigtit beneath us. 
If we cannot lift up our Eyes toward the 1 
of Heaven without dazling, What ſhall we 
when we come to behold rhe Divine Light in it 
Illuftrious Original? That Death which we 
much dread, and decline, is not a Determination, 
but the Intermiffion of a Life, which will rp+ 
turn again, All thoſe things that are the very 
| Cauſe of Life, are the way to Death: We Fear 
it, as we do Fame; but it is a great Folly to Fear 
Words. Some People are fo imparient of Liſe, 
that they are till wiſhing for Death; but he that 
wiſhes to Die, does not defare it; Let us rather 
wait God's Pleaſure, and Pray for Health, and 
Life. If we have a Mind to Live, why do we 
wiſh to Die? If we have a mind to Die, we may 
do it without talking of it. Men are a great 
deal more Reſolute in the Article of Death it 
ſelf, than they are about the Cireumſtances of it. 
For it gives a Man Courage to Conſider, that his 
Fate is inevitable z the low Approaches of Death 
are the moſt troubleſome to us; as we ſee ma 
Gladiator, who, upon his Wounds, will dire 
his Adverfary's Weapon to his very Heart; tho' 
but Timerous perhaps in the Combat. There 
are ſome that have not the Heart either to Live 
or Die, that's a ſad Caſe. Bur this we are fare 
3be Contempt of it is Certain Liberty. . 
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CHAP. XXII. 


— againſt Death, from the Pro- 
idence, and the Neelie of it. 


*HIS' Liſe is only a Prelude 9 Bega 
© where we are to expect another Origi 
and unther tate of Things : 'We' have no Pro- 
fpe&'of Heaven Here, bur at a Diſtance ; Let 
us therefore expect our Laſt, and Deeretory 
Hour with Courage. The Laſt (I 'fay) to our 
Bodies, but not to our Minds: Our L 
we muſt leave behind us, and return as Naked 
our” of the World, as we came into't. The 
day which we fear as our Laſt, is but the Birth- 
dap of our Eternity; and it & Bey toe | 
So that what we Fear as a 9 
but a Port; in many Caſes to be | 
to be Refus d; and R E on- 
ly made a Quick Voyage ont. Some are Be. 
calm'd ; Others cut it away before Wind; and 
we Live juſt as we Sail: Firſt, we run our Child- | 
hood out of fight 5 our Youth next; and then 
our middle Age: Aſter that, follows Old Age, 
and brings us to the Common End of Man- 
kind. It is a great Providence that we have 
more ways out of the World, than we have 
 Into't. Our Security ſtands upon a Point, the 
very Article of Death. It draws a t 
Bl into a very narrow Compaſs : And 1 


* 


2 the Fruit of it does not ſeem to extend | 


to the Defunct, yer the difficulty of it is more 
than balanc'd by the Contemplation of the Fu- 


ture. Nay, ſuppoſe that all the Buſineſs of this 
World ſhould be torgotren or my 2 | 
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zraduc'd, What's all this to me? Z have dene 
my Duty. Undoubtedly that which puts- an 
End to all- other Evils cannot be a very great 
Evil it ſelf; and yet it is no eaſie thing for 
and Blood to deſpiſe Life. What if Death 
comes ?. If it does not ſtay with us, why ſhould 
we fear it? One Hangs himſelf for a Miſtreſs ; 
Another Leaps the Garret Window to avoid a 
Cholerick Maſter : a Third runs away; and 
Stabs himſelf, rather than he will be brought 
back again. We ſee the Force even of our In- 
fimities, and ſhall we not then do greater things 
for the Love of Virtue ? To ſuffer Death, is but 
the Law of Nature; and it is a great Comfort 
that it can be done but Once; in the very Con- 
vulſions of it, we have this Conſolation, that 
our Pain is near an end, and that it frees us from 
all the Miſeries of Life. What it is, we Know 
not; and it were raſh to Condemn what we do 
not underſtand : But this we Prefume, either 
that we ſhall paſs out of This into a Better Life, 
where we ſhall live with Tranquility and Splen- 
dor in Diviner Manſions, or elſe return to our 
firſt Principles, free from the Senſe of any In- 
convenience. There's Nothing Immortal, nor 
Many things Laſting z but by divers ways every 
thing comes to an End. What an Arrogance 
is it then, when the World it ſelf ſtands Con- 
demn'd to a Diſſolution, that Man alone ſhould 
expect to live for Ever? It is Unjuſt not to 
allow unto the Giver, the Power ot diſpoſing 
of his Own Bounty; and a Folly, only to va- 
lue the Preſent. Death is as much a Debt as 
Mony; and Life is but a Journey towards it. 
Some diſpatch it Sooner, others Later; bur 
we muſt All have the ſame Period. The Thun- 
S 3 der- bolt 
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der-bolt is undoubtedly juſt, that draws, even 
from "thoſe that are ſtruck with it, a Venerati- 
on. A Great Soul takes no Delight in ſtaying 
with the Body, it conſiders whence it Came, 
and Knows whither it is to Go. The day will 
come, that ſhall ſeparate this Mixture of Soul, 
and Body; of Divine, and Human: My I 


will leave where I found it; My Soul I will re- 
ſtore to Heaven, which would have been there 
already, but for the Clog that keeps it down : 
And beſide, how many Men have been the worſe 
for longer Living, that might have dy'd with 
Repuration, if they had been ſooner taken away? 


How 


many Difappointments of Hopeful Youths, 


that have proved diſſolute Men? Over and a- 


bove the Ruins, Shipwrecks, Torments, Priſons | 


that attend long Life : A Blefling ſo deceitful, 


that if a Child were in Condition to Judge of 
it, and at Liberty to Refuſe it, he would nor 
take it. 


*Wrar Providence has made 
Neceffary, Human Prudence ſhould 
comply with Chearfully : As there 
is a Neceſſity of Death, ſo that Ne- 
ceſſity is Equal, and Invincible. No 
| Man has canſe of Complaint for 
that which Every Man muſt ſuffer as well as 
himſelf. When we ſponld die, we Hill not, and 
when we would not, we mut: But, our Fate is 
Fixt, and Unavoidable is the Decree. Why 
do we then ſtand Trembling when the Time 
comes? Why do we not as well lament chat we 

did not live a Thouſand Years ago, as that we 


| ſhall not live a Thouſand Years hence? Tis 


but travelling the Great Road, and to the Place 
whither we muſt All go at laſt. Tis but ſub- 


mi: ting 
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mitting to the Law of Nature, and to that Lot 
which the whole World has ſuffered, that is gon: 
Before us; and ſo mult They too, that are to 
Come After us. Nay, how many-Thouſands, 
when our Time comes, will Expire in the ſame 
Moment with us? He that will nes Follow, 
ſhall be drawn by Force: And, is it not much 
better now to do that willingly, which we ſhall 
otherwiſe be made to do in ſpight of our Hearts? 
The Sons of Mortal Parents muſt expect a Mor- 
tal Poſterity ; Death is the End of Great and 
Small. We are Born Halplicls, and expo d to 
the Injuries of all Creatures, and of zll Wea- 
thers. The very Neceſſaries of Life are deadly 
to us. We meet with our Fate in our Diſhes, * 
in our Cups, and in the very Air we Breath 
Nay, our very Birth is Inauſpicious, for we come 
into the World Weeping z and in the middle of 
our Deſigns, while we are meditating great mat- 
ters, and ſtretching of our Thoughts to After 
Ages, Death cuts us off; and our longeſt date, 
is only the Revolution of a few Years. One 
Man dies at the Table ; Another goes away in 
bis Sleep; A Third in his Miſtreſs's Arms; A 
Fourth is Stabb'd ; Anather is Stung with an 
Adder, or Cruſh'd with the Fall of a Houſe. We 
have ſeveral ways to our End, but the End it 
_ elf, which is Death, is ſtill the fame. Whether 
we die by a Sword, by a Halter, by a Potion, 
or by a Diſcaſe, tis all but Death. A Child dies 
in the Swadling Clouts, and an Old Man at a 
Hundred ; they are both Mortal alike, though 
the One goes ſooner than the Other. All that 
lyes bet wixt the Cradle and the Grave, is un- 
certain. If we compute the Troubles, the Life 
even of a Child is long; if the Sweetue/s od 

84 the 
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the Paſſage, 'That of an Old Man is Short; The 
. - GENRIRAY, and only Death 
Certain; and yet all People Complain of That 
which never Deceived any Man. Senecio rais' d 
himſelf from a ſmall Beginning, to a Vaſt' For- 
tune, being very well skil'd in the Faculties both 
of Getting and of Keeping, and either of them 
was ſufficient for the doing of his Buſineſs. He 
was a Man Infinitely Caretul, both of his Patri- 
mony, and of his He gave me a Mor- 
ning's Viſit (fays our Author) and after that Vi- 
fir he went away, and {| the reſt of the Day 
with a Friend of his that was deſperately Sick. 
At Night he was Merry at Supper, and ſeized 
immediately after with a Squinſy, which diſ- 
patch'd him in a few hours. This Man that had 
Mony at uſe in all Places, and in the very Courſe 


flatter himſelf with Hopes, and to pre- 
tend to diſpoſe of the Future? Nay, the very 
Preſent flips through our Fingers, and there is 
not that Moment which we can call our Own. 
How vain a thing is it for us to enter upon Pro- 
jeQs? and to ſay to our ſelves, Well, TII go 
Build, Purchaſe, Diſcharge ſuch Offices, Settle my 
Affairs, and then retire. We are all of us Born 
to the fame Caſualties z All equally Frail, and 
Uncertain of to Morrow. Art the very Altar, 
where we pray for Life, we Learn to Die, by 
ſeeing the Sacrifices Kill'd before us. But 
There's no Need of a Wound, or ſearching the 
Heart for't, when the Nooſe of a Cord, or the 
Smothering of a Pillow will do the Work. All 
— * their Seaſons; they Begin, they En- 
FTeale, and they Die. The Heavens and the 


and Height of his Preſperity, was thus Cut off. | 
How Fooliſh a Thing is it then for a Man to 


* 
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Farth grow Old; and arc appointed their Pe- 
riods. That which we call Death, is but a Pauſe 
or Suſpenſion; and in truth a Progreſs to Life; 
only our Thoughts look downward upon the 
Body, and not forward upon things to Come. 
All things under the Sun are Mortal; Cities, 
Empires: And the time will come, when it ſhall 
be a Queſtion Where they Were, and perchance 
whether ever they had a Being, or no. Some 
will be deftroy'd by War; Others by Luxury, 
Fire, Inundations, Earthquakes : Why ſhould ir 
trouble me then to Die, as a Fore-runner of an 
Univerſal Diſſolution ? A great Mind ſubmits it 


ſelf to God, and en willingly what the Law = 


of the Univerſe will otherwiſe bring to paſs upon 
Neceſſity. That good Old Man Buffs (thoagh 
with one Foot in the Grave) how Cheerful a 
Mind does he bear ? He lives in the View of 


leſs Concern of Thought or Countenance, than 


he would Another Man's. It is a hard Le 


ſon, and we are a long time a 2 of it, 
to receive our Death without Trouble, eſpecial- 


ly in the Caſe ot Baſſus. In other Deaths there's 5 


a Mixture of Hope; A Diſeaſe may be Cur'qd, 
a Fire Quench'd, a Falling Houle either Propp'd, 
or Avoided ; the Sea may ſwallow a Man, and 
throw him in. A Pardon may interpoſe 
berwixr he Keg wed the Body; bur in the Caſe 
of Old Age there no Place for either Hope or 
Interceſhon. Let us live in our Bodies there» 


fore, as if we were only to Lodge in them This 


Night, and to leave them to Morrow. It is 
the frequent Thought of Death that muſt for- 


tiſie us againſt the Neceſſity of it. He that has 


Arm'd himſelf againſt Poverty, may perhaps c 


Death, and Contemplates his Own End with 
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= Bow: A Man may ſtrengthen him- 
live in a ſtate of Health ; 
ST riends, and never loſe any: 
that fortifies himſelf againſt the Fear of 
ſhall moſt certainly have Occaſion to 
loy that Virtue. It is the Care of a Wiſe 
2 Good Man to look to his Manners and 
Actions; and rather how Well he Lives, than 
how Long: For to Die Sooner, or Latter, is 
not the Buſineſs ; but to Die Well, or III: * 
6 


Mt 
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| Againſt Immoderate Sorrow for the 
Death of Friends. 


'EXT to the Encounter of Death in our 
LY own Bodies, the moſt ſenſible Calamity to 
an Honeſt Man is the Death of a Friend ; and 
we are not in truth without ſome — In- 
ſtances of thoſe that _ referr'd a Friend's 
Life before their Own; And yet this Affliction, 
which by Nature is ſo Grievous to us, is, by 
Virwe and Providener, made Familiar, and Ea- 


4 TO Lament the Death of « 
, mow wich Friend, is both * Natural and Juſt : 
n A Sigh, or a Tear I would allow 

to his Memory; but no Profuſe, 
or obſtinate Sorrow; Clamorous, and Publick 
Lamentations are not ſo much the Effects of 
Grief, as of Vain-Glory. He that is Sadder in 


Company 
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Company than-alone, ſhews rather the Ambition 
of his Sorrow, than the Piety of it. "_ 2 
Twenty thi that im a Langhig. , 
rhe n Time Cures All . 
better done by Moderation and Wiſdom. Some 
— prod as ſet a watch upon them- 
ſelves, as if they were afraid that their Grief 
would make an Grup The Oftentation of Grief 
is many times more than the Grief it ſelf. When 
any Body is within hearing, what Groans, and 
Our-cries ! When they are Alone, and Private, 
all is Huſh and Quiet: fo ſoon as any Body comes 
in, they are at it again; and down they throw 
themſelves upon the Bed; fall ro wringing of 
their Hands, and wiſhing of themſelves dead 
which they might have Executed by themſelves ; 
but their Sorrow goes off with the Company. 
We forſake Nature, and run over to the Pra- 
ctices of the People, that never were the Authors 
: any thing that is Good. If Deſtiny were to 
hr upon by Tears, I would allow you 
to be per * days and nights in Sadneſs, and 
8 caring of your Hair, and Beating | 
of your Breaſt ; bur if Fate be Inexorable, and 
Death will Keep what he has Taken, Grief is to 
no purpoſe. And yet I would not Adviſe Inſen- 
ſibility and Hardneſs ; it were Inhumanity, and 
not Virtue, not to be mov'd at the ſeparation of 
Familiar Friends, and Relations: Now, in ſuch 
Caſes, we cannot Command our ſelves; we can- 
not forbear weeping, and we Ought not to For- 
bear: But, let us not paſs the Bounds of Aﬀe- 
Etion, and run into Imitation ; within Theſe 
Limits it is ſome Eaſe to the Mind. 


nu Others. When one is truck with 
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| A wiſe Man gives Way to Tears. in 
Seren i: ſome Caſes, and cannot Avoid them 


the Surprize of ill News, as the 
ochers. Death of a Friend, or the like ; or 

upon the Laſt Embrace of an Ac- 
quaintance under the Hand of an Executioner, 
be lyes under a Natural Neceſſity of Werping, 
and Trembling. In Another Cale we may In- 
dulge our Sorrow, as upon the Memory of a 
Dead Friend's Converſation, or Kindneſs, one 
may let fall Tears of Generoſity, and Joy. We 
favour the One, and we are overcome with the 
Other ; and this is well: but we are not upon 
any terms to Force them : They may flow of 
their Own accord, without derogating from the 
Dignity of a Wiſe Man; who at the fame time 
both preſerves his Gravity, and obeys Nature. 
Nay, there is a certain Decorum even in Weep» 
ing ; for Exceſs of Sorrow is as Fooliſh as Pro- 
ſuſe Laughter. Why do we not as well Cry, 
when our Trees that we took Pleaſure in ſhed 
their Leaves, as at the Loſs of Other Satisfactions; 
When the next Seaſon repairs them, either with 
the Same again, or Others in their Places. We 
may accu/e Fate, but we cannot alter it, for it is 
hard, and Inexorable, and not to be remov'd, 
either with Reproaches or Tears. They may 
carry as to the Dead, but never bring tbem back 


again to Us. If Reaſon does not put an End to 


our Sorrows, Fortune never will: One is pinch'd 
with Poverty; Another Sollicited with Ambition, 
and Fears the very Wealth that he Covered. One 
is troubled for the Loſs of Children; Another 
for the Want of them : So that we ſhall ſooner 
want Tears than Matter for them; let us ** 

dre 
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fore ſpare that for which we have ſo much Oc- 
cafion. I do confeſs, that in the very Parting of 
Friends there is ſomething of an Uncaſineſs and 
Trouble; but it is rather Voluntary than Natu- 
ral; and it is Cuſtom more than Senſe, that af- 
fefts us: We do rather Impoſe a Sorrow upon 
our ſelves, than Submit to it ; as People Cry 
when they have Company ; and when no bedy 
looks on, all's well again. To mourn without 
Meaſare, is Folly ; and not to Mourn at all, is 
Inſenſibility. The beſt Temper is betwixt Pi 
and Reaſon 7 ſenſible, but neither Trant- 
ed, nor Caſt down. He that can put a ſtop 
& bis Towne je] ator waged "ab 
It is an equal Infelicity to be either too Soft, or 
too Hard. We are overcome by the One, and 
we are put to ſtruggle with the Other. There 
is a certain Intemperance in That Sorrow that 
Paſſes the Rules of Modeſty; and yet great Pie- 
ty is in many Caſes a Diſpenſation to good Man- 
ners. The Loſs of a Son, or of a Friend, cuts 
a Man to the Heart, and there's no oppoſing the 
firſt Violence of this Paſſion ; but when 2 Man 
comes once to deliver himſelf wholly up to La- 
mentations, he is to underſtand, that though 
Some Tears deſerve Compaſſion, Others are yet 
Ridiculous. A Grief that's Freſb, finds Pity, and 
Comfort; but when tis inveterate tis Laugh'd 
at, for tis either Counterſeit, or Foolith. Beſide, 
that to Weep exceſſively for the Dead, is an Af- 
from to the Living. The moſt Juſtifiable Cauſe 
of Mourning is to ſee Good Men come to Ill 
Ends, and Virtue Oppreſt by the Iniquity of 
Fortune. But in This Cafe too they either ſuffer 
Reſolutely, and yield us Delight in their Cou- 
rage, and Example; or Meanly, and ſo give 8 
t 


Living ; for they think to Redeem their Credits 
hor woe of E to the Living by 


| that find Joy even in their Tears. But which 
z more barbarous, to be Inſenſible of Grief for 
the Death of a Friend, or to Fiſh for Pleaſure 


Mc © 

' unacceptable to him. 3 
vail, Reputation may; for Immoderate Mourn- 
ing leſſens a Man's Character: Tis — 
thing for a Wiſe Man to make the Fearine/5 of 
Grieving the Remedy of it. In Time, the moſt 
SS Grief will havens, if in Prudence we 
0 not leave That Firſt. 


Bou r, 
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Bu r, Dol Grieve for my Friend's 1 
fake, or for my * Own? Why * e 
ſhould I affli& my ſelf for the > 


TAL that © ber Hhwoy, or ant * 
at all in Being? In the One Caſe, root of 
"tis Envy 3 and in the Other, tis 
Madneſs. We are apt to ſay, "What dsl 1 
give to ſee bim again, wot yy Converſa- 
tion ! I was never ſad in his Company; My Heart 
kap'd when ever I met bin: [ want hin where» 
ever Ig. All that's to be ſaid is, The Greater 
the Loſs, the Greater is the Virtue to overcome it. 
If Grieving will do no Good, tis an Idle thing 
to Grieve; And if That which has befallen One 
Man remains to All, it is as Unjuſt to Com- 
The whole World is upon the March 
the ſame Point; Why do we not Cry 
ſelves that are to follow, as well as for 
tha one Firſt ? Why do we not as well 
before hand, for * which we know 


E. 


or 
ſo 


Loſt, 


Se. Is appy in Defiring Nothi 
n loſt? 1 


Mourn for the Abſent, why then for the Dead; 
who are effectually no Other? We have loſt one 
„ but we have many Left ; 


Tun Comfort of having a · 


Friend * may be taken away, but 
not That of having had one. As 
there is a Sharpneſs in ſome Fruits, 
and a Bitterneſs in ſome Wines 


And ſhall 
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that pleaſe us, fo there is a mixture in the Re- 
_ rance y Friends, r AA. L their 
y is ſweeten'd again by t templa- 
tion of their Virtues. In ſome Ref 12 
loft what I had; and in Others, I retain ſtill 
what I have loſt. Tis an ill Conſtruction of 
Providence, to reflect only upon my Friend's be- 
ing taken away, without any Regard to the Be- 
nefit of his being once given me. Let us there 
fore make the beſt of our Friends, while we have 
them; for how long we ſhall keep them, is Un- 
certain. I have loſt a Hopeful Son, bur, How 
many Fathers have been deceiv'd in their Expe- 
ctations? And how many Noble Families have been 
deftroy'd by Luxury, and Riot? He that Grieves 
for the Loſs of a Son, What if he had loſt a 
Friend; And yet he that has loſt a Friend, has 
more Cauſe of Joy that he once had him, than 
of Grief that he is taken away. Shall a Man 
bury his Friendſhip with his Friend? We are 
ungrateful for that which is paſt, in hope of 
what's to come ; as if that which is to come 
would not quickly be too. That which is 
paſt we are ſure of. e may receive Satisfa- 
ion, be! 14 png ty ts and —_ 
already z t pectation, the 
Other by Memory; only the one may poſſibly 
not come to paſs, and it is Impoſſible to make 
the Other not to have Been. 
Bur * there's no applying of 
Conſolation to freſh, and Bleeding 
3 — Sorrow; the very Diſcourſe Irri- 
fwn' of tv. ages the Grief, and Influmes it. 
ww. Lis like an Unſeaſonable Medicine 
* in a Diſeaſe; when the firſt Vio- 
lence is Over, it will be more Tractable, and 


® There's no 


8 
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endure the Handling. Thoſe People whoſe 
Minds are weaken'd by long Felicity, may be 
allow'd to Groan and Complain, bur it is other- 
wiſe with thoſe that have led their days in Miſe 
fortunes. A long Courſe of Adverſity bas this 
Good in't, that though it vexes a Body a great 
while, it comes to harden us at laſt: As a Raw 
Soldier ſhrinks at every Wound, and dreads the 
Surgeon more than an Enemy: whereas a Fete- 
ran ſees his own Body cut, and lam'd, with as 
little Concern as if it were Another'ss With 
the ſame Reſolution ſhould we ſtand the Shock, 
and Cure of all Misfortunes ; we are never the 
better for our Experience, if we have not yet 
learn'd to be Miſerable. And there's no thought 
of Curing us by the Diverſion of Sports, and 
Entertainments; we are apt to fall into Relapſes; 
wherefore we had better Overcome our Sorrow, 
than Delude it. 


LERNER 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Conſolations againſt Baniſhment, and Bo- 
dily Pain. 


T is a Maſter- piece to draw Good out of E- 
vil; and by the Help of Virtue to improve 
Misfortunes into Bleſſings. *Tis a ſad Condition, 
youll ſay, for a Man to be barr'd the Freedom of his 
own Country. And is not this the Caſe of Thou- 
finds that we meet every day in the Streets? 

Some, for Ambition; Others, to Negotiate, or 
for Curioſity, Delight, Friendſhip, Study, Expe- 

T EE > 


rience, 
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rience, Luxury, Vanity, Diſcontent : to 
Exerciſe their Virtues, Others, their Vices; Py 
N or 


their Eloquence r 
_ _—— of Iſlands ; Let them 


be never ſo Barren, or Rocky, the People never 
ſo Barbarous, or the Clime never ſo Intemperate; 
he that is Baniſhed thither, ſhall find many Stran- 
gers to live there for their Pleaſure. The Mind 
| of Man is Naturally Curious, and Reſtleſs ; 

which is no — conſidering their Divine 
Original: for Heavenly things are always in 
Motion: el. 
ly Movi 
Jace, and acc 


Are 
of 
pointment of Nature. 
you'll fay, 1 no Gold, nor Pearl 3 no 


Commodity for Traffick, or Commerce; nay, 
Hardly Proviſion enough to keep the Inhabitants 

from ſtarving. Tis very Right; here are no 
Palaces, no Artificial Grotto's, or Materials for 
Luxury, and Exceſs bee we the wars Bo 
tection of Heaven; and a Poor Cottage for a 
Retreat, is more worth, than the moſt Magni- 
ficent Temple, when that Cottage is Conſecra- 
ted by an Honeſt Man under the Guard of his 
Virtue. Shall any Man think Baniſhment Grie- 
vous, when he may take ſuch Company along 
with him? Nor is there an Ro 14 but 


yields enough for our N ies, and no King. 


dom is ſufficient for hen 10a It is the Mind 


ns and if the Bo- 
t kept Alive, the Soul Enjoys all Spiri- 
tual Felicities in Abundance. What Egnißes the 
being Baniſhed from one 8 


nother, to a n 


pot of Ground to A= | 
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and can look Forward, and Backward, and where 
ever he pleaſes ; and that, where ever he is, has 
the ſame Matter to work upon? The Body is but 
the Priſon, or the Clog of the Mind; ſubjected 
to Puniſhments, Robberies, Diſcaſes ; but the 
Mind is Sacred, and Spiritual, and Liable to no 
Violence. Is it that a Man ſhall want Garments, 
or Covering in Baniſhment ? The Body is as ca- 
fily Clot's as Fed; and Nature has made no- 
thing Hard that is Neceſſary. But if nothing 
will ſerve us, but Rich Embroiderics, and Scar- 
ler, tis none of Fortune's Fault that we are 
Poor, but our Own. Nay, ſuppoſe a Man ſhould 
have All reftor'd him back again that he has Loft; 
it will come to nothing, for he will want more 
aſter That, to ſatisſie his Deſires, than he did 
before, to ſupply his Neceſſities. Inſatiable Ap- 
petites are not ſo much a Thirſt, as a Diſeaſe. 
T O come Lower now; Where's | 
* Thar People, or Nation, that have 
not d their Place of Abode ? 
Some by the Fate of War; Others 
| have been catt by Tempeſts, Ship- - 
wrecks, or Want of Provifions up- 
on unknown Coafts. Some have „ 
been forced Abroad by Peſtilence, 5 
Sedition, Earthquakes, Surcharge of People at 
Home. Some travel to ſee the World; Others 
for Commerce; But, in fine, it is clear, that up- 
on ſome Reaſon or other, the whole Race of 
Mankind have ſhifted their Quarters; Chang'd 
their very Names, as well as their Habitations; 
Inſomuch, that we have loft the very Memorials 
of what they were. All theſe Tranſportations 
of People, what are they, but Publick Baniſh- 
ments? 'The very Founder of the Roman Empire 
OR Was 
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was an Exile Briefly, The whole World has 
deen Tranſplanted, and one Mutation treads up- 
on the Heel of another. That which one Man 
Defires, turns another Man's Stomach; and he 
that Proſcribes me To-day, ſhall himſelf be caſt 
out To-morrow. We have however this Com- 
fort in our Misfortune ; we have the ſame Na- 
ture, the fame Providence, and we carry our 
Virtues along with us. And This Bleſſing we 
owe to that Almighty Power, call it what you 
will; either a God, or an Incorporeal Reaſon, a 
Divine Spirit, or Fate, and the Unchangeable 
Courſe of Cauſes, and Effects It is however ſo 
order'd, that nothing can be taken from us, but 
what we can well ſpare; and that which is 
moſt Magnificent, Valuable, continues with 
us. Where ever we go, we have the ens 
over our Heads, and no farther from us, than 
they were before; and fo long as we can enter- 
' tain our Eyes, and Thoughts with thoſe Glories, 
what matter is it what Ground we tread upon? 
EF | IN the Caſe of Pain, or Sick- 
2 4 neſs, tis * only the Body that is 
den the Ming, Affected: It may take off the Speed 

Ee of a Footman, or Bind the Hands 
of a Cobler, but the Mind is {till at liberty to 
Hear, Learn, Teach, Adviſe, and to do other 
Good Offices. Tis an Example of Publick 
Benefit, a Man that is in Pain and Patient. Vir- 
tue may ſhew it ſelf, as well in the Bed, as in 
the Field; and he that cheerfully encounters the 
Terrors of Death, and Corporal Anguith, is as 
preat a Man, as he that moſt Generouſly hazards 
himſelf in a Battel. A Diſeaſe, tis true, barrs 
us of ſome Pleaſures, but procures us others. 
Drink is never ſo grateful to us, as in a Burning 
| = Feaver, 
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Fever ; nor Meat, as when we have faſted our 
ſelves ſharp, and . The Patient may be 
forbidden foine Satisfaction, but no Phy- 
ſician will forbid- us the Delight of the Mind. 
Shall we call any Sick man Miſerable, "becauſe 
he muſt give over his Intemperance of Wine and 
Gluttony, and betake himſelf to a Diet of more 
Sobriety, and leſs Expence; and abandon his 
Luxury, which is the Diſtemper of the Mind as 
well as of the Body? Tis Troubleſome, I know, 

at firſt, to abſtain from the Pleafures we have 
been us'd to, and to endure Hunger and Thirſt; 
but in a Little Time we loſe the very Appetite, 
and tis no trouble then, to be without That 
which we do not defire. In Diſeaſes, there are 
great Pains ; but if they be Long, they R mit, 
and give us ſome Intervals of Eaſe; if ſhort and 
violent, either they Diſpatch Us, or Conſume 
Themſelves ; So that either their Reſpites make 
them Tolerable, or the Extremity makes them 
Short. So merciful is Almighty God to us, That 
our Torments cannot be very Sharp, and Lafting. 
The Acuteſt Pains are thoſe that Affect the 
Nerves, but there's this comfort in them too, thar 
they will quickly make us ſtupid, and Inſenſible. 
In Cafes of Extremity, let us call to mind the 
moſt Eminent Inſtances of Patience and Courage, 
and turn our Thoughts from our Afflictions to 
the Contemplation of Virtue. Suppoſe it be the 
Stone, the Gout, nay, the Rack it ſelf: how ma- 
ny have endur'd it without fo much as x Groan, 
or Word ſpeaking ; without ſo much as Asking 
for Relief, or giving an Anſwer to a Queſtion ? 
Nay, they have Laugh'd at the Tormentors upon 
the very Torture, and provok'd them to New Ex- 
periments of their Cruelty, which they have had 
| T4 ſtill 
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fill in Derifion. The {fhme I look u as 
of all Diſeaſes, rhe moſt rtune; the Phyſi- 
cians call it The Meditation of Death, as being 
rather an Agony, than a Sickneſs : The Fit holds 
one not above an Hour, as no body is long in 
expiring. There are Three Things Grievous in 
Sickneis, the Fear of Death, Bodily Pain, and 
the Intermiſſiom of our Pleaſures : The firſt is 
to be impured to Nature, not to the Diſeaſe ; 

n but be- 
_ cauſe we Live. Nay; Sickneſs it ſelf has pre- 
— om Dying. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Poverty, to 4 Wiſe Man, is rather 4 
 Bleſſong, than « Misfortune. 


10 Man ſhall ever be Poor, that goes to 
himſelf for what he wants; and that's the 
readieſt way to Riches: Nature indeed will have 
0 duc, but yet whatſoever is beyond — 
and not Neceſſary. It is not her 
Bufneſs to gratifie the Palate, but to ſatisſie a 


Craving Stomach : Bread, when a Man is Hun- 


gry, does his Work, let it be never fo coarſe; 
and Water when he is a d ; Let his Thirſt be 
hed, and Nature is ſatisfy'd; no matter 


w it comes, or whether he Drinks in Gold, 


Sulver, or in the Hollow of his Hand. To pro- 
miſe a Man Riches, and to Teach him Poverty, 
is to Deceive him: But ſhall I call him Poor, 
aan ad. aan, * 
r 
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for it to his Patience, rather than to his For- 
tune? Or ſhall any Man him to be Rich, 
whoſe Riches can never be taken away ? Whe- 
ther is it better to have Much, or Enough? He 
that has Much defires More, which ſhews, that 
he has not yet Enough; but he that has Enough, 
is at Reſt. Shall a Man be reputed the leſs Rich, 
for not having That, for which he ſhall be Ba- 
niſh'd ; for which his very Wife, or Son, ſhall 
Poiſon him : That which gives him Security in 


War, and Quiet in Peace; which ke poſſeſſes 
without , and diſpoſes of without Trou- 


ble? No Man can be Poor that has enough; 
nor Rich, that Covets more than he has. Alex- 
ander, after all his Conquetts, complain'd that he 
wanted more Worlds; he deſir d Something 
More, even when he had gotten All: And that 
which was ſufficient for Human Nature, was not 
—— * One Man. Mony never made any 
Man Rich; for the more he had, the more he 
ſtill Covered. The Richeſt Man that eyer liv'd 
is Poor, in my Opinion, and in any Man's may 
be ſo : but he that k himſelf to the ſtint of 
Nature; does neither feel Poverty, nor fear it; 
nay, even in Poverty it ſelf, there are ſome things 
ſuperfluous. Thoſe which the World calls Hap- 
Py, their Felicity is a falſe Splendour, that dazles 
the Eyes of the Vulgar ; but our Rich Man is 
Glorious, and Happy within. There's no Am- 
bition in Hunger, or Thirſt : Let there be Food, 
and no matter for the Table, the Diſh, and the 
Servants z nor with what Meats Nature is farif- 
fied. Thoſe are the Torments of Luxury, that 
rather ſtuff the ſtomach than fill it: It ſtudies 
rather to cauſe an Appetite, than to allay it. 
"Tis not for us to fay, This is not Hand(ome, 
| Ta That's 
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the Trumpet Sounds a Charge, the Poor Man 
knows that he's not aim'd at; When they cry 
out Fire, his Body is all he has to look after; if 
he be to take a Journey, there's no bl 
of Streets, Thronging of Paſſages for a 
Parting Compliment : A imall matter fills his 
Belly, and contents his Mind ; he lives from 
Hand to Mouth, without — or Fearing 
for to-morrow. The Tem ich Man is 
but his Counterfeit ; his Wit is quicker, and 
his Appetite calmer. 
NO Man finds Poverty a Trou- 
15 "% ble to * him, but he that thinks it 
fo : and he that thinks it ſo, makes 
it ſo: Does not a Rich Man Travel 
more at Eaſe, with Leſs Luggage, and fewer 
Servants? Does he not Eat, many times, as Lit- 
tle, and as Courſe in the Field, as a Poor Man? 
Does he not, for his Own Pleaſure, ſometimes, 
and fo Variety, Feed upon the Ground, and uſe 
only Earthen eſlels? * not he a Mad-man then, 
that always fears what he often deſires, and 
dreads the Thing that he takes delight to imi- 
tate? He that would know the worſt of Pover- 
ty, let him but compare the Looks of the Rich, 
and of the Poor, and he ſhall find the poor Man 
to have a ſmoother Brow, and to be more merry 
at Heart; or if any Trouble befals him, it paſſes 
over like a Cloud: Whereas the other, either 
his Good Humour is Counterfeit, or his Melan- 
choly Deep, and Ulcerated, and the Worſe, be- 
cauſe he dares not publickly own his Misfortune; 
| but he is Forc'd to play the Part of a Happy 
Man, even with a Cancer in his Heart. His Fe- 
licity 
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licity is but Perſonated, and if he were but ſtripp'd 
of his Ornaments, he would be Contemptible. 
In buying of a Horſe, we take off his Cloths and 
his Trappings, and examine his Shape and Body 
for fear of being Cozen'd : And ſhall we put an 
Eſtimate upon a Man for being ſet off by his 
Fortune, and Quality? Nay, it we ſee any thing 
of Ornament about him, we are to ſuſpect him 
the more for Infirmity under it. He that 
is not Content in Poverty, would not be fo nei- 
ther in Plenty; for the Fault is not in the Thing, 
but in the Mind. If that be Sickly, remove 
him from a Kennel to a Palace, he is at the 
fame Paſs ; for he carries his Diſeaſe along with 
him. What can be Happier than That Condi- 
tion, both of Mind, and of Fortune, from 
which we cannot Fall ? What can be a greater 
Felicity, than in a Covetous Deſigning Age, for 
a Man to live fafe among Informers, and Thieves? 
It puts a Poor Man into the very Condition of 

Providence, that Gives All, without Reſervi 
Any thing to it Selt. How Happy is he thar 
Owes nothing, but to himſelf, and only that 
which he can eaſily Refuſe, or eaſily Pay! I do 
not reckon him Poor, that has but a Little, but 
he is fo, that Covers more; It is a Fair Degree 
of Plenty, to have what's Neceſſary. Whether 
had a Man better find Saturity in Want, or 
Hunger in Plenty ? Ir is not the Augmenting of 
our Fortunes, but the Abating of our Appetites 
that makes us Rich. Why may not a Man as 
well Contemn Riches in his own Coffers, as in 
Another Man's ? And rather Hear that they are 
His, than Feel them to be ſo? Though it is a 
great matter not to be Corrupred, even by having 
them under the ſame Roof. He is the Greater 
Man 


\ 
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Man that's Honeſtly Poor in the middle of Plen- 
ty, but he is the more ſecure, that is Free from 
rr 
Matter another to Deſign upon. It is no 
great Buſineſs for a Poor Man to Preach the Con- 
tempt of Riches, or for a Rich Man to extol the 
Benefits of Poverty, becauſe we do not know 
how cither the One, or the Other would behave 
himſelf in the Condition. The beſt 
Proof is, the doing of it by Choice, and not by 
Neceflity ; for the Practice of Poverty in Jeſt, is 
a Preparation toward the Bearing of it in 


Bur it is yet a Generous Diſpoſition fo to pro- 
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vide for the worſt of Fortunes, as what may be 


eafily born : the Premeditation makes them not 


only Tolerable, but Delightful to us; for there's 


That in them, without which nothing can be 
Comfortable, that is to ſay, Security. If there 
were nothing elſe in Poverty, but the Certain 
Knowledge of our Friends, 
defirable Bleſſing, when every Man leaves us 
but thoſe that love us. It is a Shame to place the 
Happineſs of Life in Gold and Silver, for which, 


Bread and Water is ſufficient; Or, at the Worſt, 


Hunger puts an end to Hunger. For the Ho- 
nour of Poverty, it was both the Faundation and 
the Cauſe EG _ 4 * Man 
was ever yet ſo poor, but enough to car · 
ry him to his Journey's end. 


_ * Mabvoity = y 
<q my ſelf, or make me fo to others, 
and That is the beſt ſtate of For- 


from it. A Mediocrity of Fortune, with aGen- 
deneſs of Mind, will preſerve us from Fear or 


Envy; 


it were yet a moſt 


* Arr. I defire is, that my Po- 
erty * may not be a burthen to 


tune, that is neither directly neceſſitous, nor far 


* — — — — -. 


and wholſome ; the Body is to be indulg'd no 
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Envy z which is a Defirable Condition, for no 
Man wants to do Miſchief. We never 
conſider the of coveting nothing, and 
the Glory of being full in our Ives, without 


upon Fortune. With Parſimony, a 
rb and without it, Nothing; 
whereas Frugality makes a Poor Man Rich. If 
we loſe an Eſtate, we had better never have had 
it: He that has Leaſt to Loſe, has Leaſt to Fear; 


and thoſe are better ſatisfied whom Fortune ne- 


ver favoured, than thoſe whom ſhe has forſaken. 


The ſtate is moſt Commodious, that lyes be- 
twixt P and Plenty. Diogenes 2 
this very well, when ke put himſelf into an In- 
capacity ot loſing any thing. That Courſe of 
Life is moſt Commodious, which is both ſafe 


farther than for Health; and rather Mortify'd 
than not kept in Subjection to the Mind. It is 
neceſſary to provide againſt Hunger, Thirſt, and 
Cold; and ſome what for a Covering to ſhelter 
us againſt other Inconveniences; bur not a Pin 
matter whether it be of Turf, or of Marble. A 
Man may lye as Warm, and as Dry under a 
Thatch'd, as under a Gilded Roof. Let the 
Mind be Great and Glorious, and all other things 
are Deſpicable in Compariſon. The Future is 
Uncertain ; and I had rather beg of my ſelf nat 
to defire any thing, than of Fortune to beſtow it. 
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ES CHAP. I. 
Anger deſcribed; It is againſt Nature, 
9 only to be Aend Man. ; 


Outragious, Brutal, Dangerous, 
and Intractable of all Paſſions; 


do a great deal toward the Eſta- 
bliſhment of Human Peace. It is the Method 
of Phyſicians, to begin with a Deſcription of the 
| Diſeaſe, before they meddle with the. Cure: 
And I know not why this may not do as well 
in the Diſtempers of the Mind, as in thoſe of 
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Tu Stoicks 77 5 2 

be, 4 Defre uniſhing anot Anger deferi- 
for ſome Injury done. Againſt which 4, What d is. 
| it is Objected, That we are many 
times Angry with thoſe 4 never 1 us, 
but 1 ay thoug | Harm not as 
| * IT" i” -0 oe ter bin 
. ready in Conceit : and the very Purpoſe of 
it is an Injury in Thought, before it breaks 


out into Act. It is o again, That if 
Anger were a Defire of Puniſhing, Mean Peo- 
ple would not be ry with Great Ones, 


that are out of their Reach ; For, no 
Man can be faid to Defire any thing, which 
he judges impoſſible to Compaſs. Bur, I an- 
ſwer to this; That Anger is the Deſire, not 
the Power, and Faculty of Revenge Neither 
is any Man fo low, but that the greateſt 
| Man alive, may, peradventure, lye at his 
* ARISTOTLE takes Anger to be, 4 
Deſire of paying Sorrow for Sorrow; and of 
Plaguing thoie that have Plagued us. It is 
| argu'd againſt both, that Beaſts are Angry 
though neither provok'd by any Injury, nor 
mov'd with a Deſire of any Bodies Grief, or 
Puniſhment. Nay, though they cauſe it, they 
do not deſign or ſeek it. Neither is Anger, 
(how unreatonable ſoever in it ſelf ) found any 
where but in Reaſonable Creatures. It is true, 
/ that Beaſts have an Impulſe of Rage, and 
| Fierceneſs ; as they are more affected alſo than 
Men, with ſome Pleaſures: But we may as 
| well call them Luxurious, and Ambitious, as 
[ Angry. And yet they are not without certain 
Images of Human Affections. They have their 
Likings, 
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Likings, and their Loathings; but neither the 
Paſſions of Reaſonable Nature, nor their Vir- 
nor their Vices. They are mov'd to Fury 
by ſome Objects; they are quicted by others z 
they have their Terrors and their Diſappoint- 
ments; but, without Reflection: And let them 
be never ſo much Irritated or Affrighted, ſo ſoon 
as ever the Occaſion is remov d, they fall to their 
| Meat again, and lye down, and take their Reſt. 
Wiſdom, and Thought are the Goods of the 
Mind; whereof Bruits are wholly Incapable , 
and, we are as unlike them within, as we are 
without : They have an odd Kind of Phancy, 
and they have a Voice too; but Inarticulate 
and Confus'd, and Incapable of thoſe Variations 
which are Famihar to us. 1 
Lay is not only a Vice, but 
It is gan a Vice point blank againſt Nature, 
33 for it divides, inſtead of Joining; 
and, in ſome meaſure fruſtrates the 
End of Providence in Human Society. One 
Man was born to help another: Anger makes 
us deſtroy one another; the one Unites, the 
other Separates; the one is Beneficial to us, the 
other Miſchievous; the one Succours even 
Strangers, the other even the moſt in- 
timate Friends; the one Ventures all to Save 
another, the other Ruins himſelf to Undo ano- 
ther. Nature is Bountiful, but Anger is Per- 
nicious: For it is not Fear, but mutual Love 
that binds up Mankind. a 
n ſome — _ look like 
Anger, which cannot properly be call'd ſo; as 
the Paſſion of the People ic ar; the Gladiators, 
when t —_— and will not make ſo quick 
a Dif as the Spectators would * 
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There is ſomething in it of the Humour of 
Children, that if they get a Fall, will never 
leave Bawling, till the naughty Ground is Bea- 
ren, and chen all is well 

without any Cauſe, or Injury; they are de- 
Faded by an Imitation of Strokes, and Pacify'd 
with Counterfeit Tears. A Falſe, and a Childiſh 
Sorrow, is appeas'd with as Falſe and as Childiſh 
a Revenge. They take it for a Cont if 


upon the Sword's Point. They look preſently 

about them from one to another, as who ſhould 

> Tg but ſee, my Maſters, how theſe Rogues 
7 as. 


Varieties, would be unneceſſary, 


and endlefs. There is 2 Stubborn, wen! en 


a Vindictive, a Quarrelſome, a Vio- FT 4g. 
roward, a Sullen, a Moroſe 


in Complication too. One goes 

Words, Another proceeds immediately to Blows, 
without 6 > _ 3 2 br ſort breaks 
out into Curſing eproachful Language : 
And there are, that content themſelves with 


_ Chiding and Complaining. There's a Concilia- 


ble Anger, and there is an Implacable; but in 
what Form, or Degree ſoever it appears, all 
Anger without Exception, is vicious. 


CHAP. 


in. They are An- 


the Gladiators do not immediately caſt themſelves 
TO deſcend to the particular Branches, and 


nger; And then we have this V * 5 
no farther than 
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CHAP. It. 


THE Queſtion will be here, Whether Anger 
I takes its Riſe from Impulſe, or Judgment? 
That is, Whether it be mov d of its own accord, 
or as many other things are, from within us, 
that ariſe we know not how? The Clearing of 
this Point will lead us to ter Matters. 
* TRE fir Motion of Anger, is, 

The ff Mo- in truth, In voluntary; and only a 
tion of Anger. kind of Menacing preparation to- 
wards it. The 2 deliberates; 
as who ſhould fay, This Injury ſhould not paſs 
without a Revenge, and there it ſtops. The 
Third is impotent; and, Right or Wrong, re- 
ſolves upon Vengeance. The Firſ# Motion, is 
not to be avoided, nor indeed the Second, any 
more than Yawning for Company : Cuſtom and 
Care may leſſen it, but Reaſon it ſelf cannot o- 
vercome it. The Third, as it riſes upon Conſi- 
deration, it muſt fall ſo too; for, that Motion 
which proceeds with J t, may be taken 
away with Jud . A Man thinks himſelf 
Injur'd, and hath a Mind to be reveng'd, but, 
for ſome Reaſon, lets it reſt. This is not proper- 
ly Anger, but an Affection over-ruld by Rea on 
A kind of Propoſal difapprov'd. And, What are 
Reaſon and Affection; but only Changes of the 
Mind for the better, or for the worſe? Rea- 

— fon Deliberates before it Judges; but Anger 
a 
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paſſes Sentence without Deliberation. Reaſon 
only attends the Matter in hand; but, Anger 
is ftartled at every Accident: It paſſes the 
Bounds of Reaſon ; and carries it away with 
it. In ſhorr, Anger is an Agitation of the 
Mind that proceeds to the Reſolution of 4 Re- 
venge, the Mind aſſenting to it. There is no 
doubt but Anger is mov'd by the Species of 
an Injury, but whether that Motion be Volun- 
tary, or Involuntary, is the Point in debate; 
though it ſeems manifeſt to me, that Anger 


does nothing, but where the Mind along 
or, firſt, to take an 5 e, af 


with it. 
then to meditate a Revenge; and, after that, 
to lay both Propoſitions together, and ſay to my 
ſelf, This Injury ought not to bave been done; 
but as the Caſe lands, I muſt do my ſelf Right. 
This Diſcourſe can never proceed without the 
Concurrence of the Will. The firſt Motion in- 
deed is ſingle; but, all the Reſt is Delibera- 
tion, and tructure: There is ſomething 
underſtood, and condemn'd; an Indignation 
conceiv'd, and a Revenge pounded. This 
can never be without the Agreement of the Mind 
to the Matter in Deliberation. The end of this 
| Queſtion is, to know the Nature and Quality 
of Anger. If ir be bred in us it will never 
yield ro Reaſon, for all Involuntary Motions 
= Inevitable, and Invincible; as a kind of 
orror and ſhrugging upon the Sprinkling of 
cold Water; 9 Hair inning — end 1 ill 
News; Giddineſs at the ſight of a Precipice; 
Bluſhing at lewd Diſcourte. In theſe Caſes, 
Reaſon can do no good; but Anger may un- 
doubtedly be overcome by Caution, and good 
Counſel; for it is a 3 Vice, and * 
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the Condition of thoſe Accidents that befal us as 
Frailties of our Humanity: Amongſt which muſt 
be reckon'd the firſt Motions of the Mind, after 
the Opinion of an Injury receiv'd, which it is 
not in the Power of Human Nature to avoid: 
And this is it that affects us upon the Stage, or 
in a Story. Can any Man read the Death of 
| Pompey, and not be touched with an Indignati- 
on? The found of a Trumpet rouſes the Spirits, 
and provokes Courage. It makes a Man fad to 
ſee the Shipwreck even of an Enemy; and we 
are much ſurpriz d by Fear in other Caſes: All 
theſe Motions are not ſo much Affections, as 
Preludes to them. The Claſhing of Arms, or 
the Beating of a Drum, excites a War-horſe. 
Nay, a Song from Aenophantes would make 
Alexander take his Sword in his Hand. In all 
theſe Caſes, the Mind rather Suffers than Acts; 
and therefore it is not an Affection, to be Mov'd, 
| but to give way to that Motion, and to follow 
willingly what was ſtarted by Chance. Theſe 
are not Aſſections, but Impulſes of the Body. 
The braveſt Man in the World may look _ 
when he puts on his Armour, his Knees knock, 
and his Heart work before the Battle is join'd; 
but, theſe are only Motions: whereas Anger is 
an Excur ſion, and propoſes Revenge or Puniſh- 
ment, which cannot be without the Mind. As 
Fear flyes, ſo Anger aſſaults; and, it is not 
poſſible to reſolve, either upon Violence or Cau- 
tion, without rhe Concurrence of the Will. 


CHAP. 
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 _CHAP. W. 
Anger may be Suppre ſi d. 


I is an idle thing to pretend, that we cannot 
Govern our Anger; for, ſome things that we 
do, are much harder than others that we ought 
to do; the wildeſt Affections may be tam'd by 
Diſcipline, and there is hardly any thing which 
the Mind will do, but it may do. There needs 
no more Argument in this Caſe, than the Inſtan- 
ces of ſeveral Perſons, both Powerful and Impa- 
tient, that have gotten the Abſolute Maſtery of 
themſelves in this Point. 1 
THRASIPPUS in his Drink 
| fell foul upon the Cruelties of Pi. f i 4e. 
fiftratus ; who, when he was urged . 
dy ſeveral about him to make an 
Example of him, return'd this Anſwer, Nn 
ſhould I be Angry with a Man that fumbles upon 
me blindfold? In effect, moſt of our Quarrels 
are of our own making, either by Miſtake, or 
by Aggravation. Anger comes ſometimes upon 
us, but we go oftner to it, and inſtead of Re- 
— it we Call it. 
| s USTUS wa a great 
Maſter of his Paſſion: for Fima- 2 
genus an Hiſtorian, wrote ſeveral 
bitter things againſt his Perſon, and his Fami- 
ly; which paſsd among the People plauſibly 
enough, as Pieces of Raſh Wit commonly do. 
Ceſar advis'd him ſeveral times to forbear, 
and when that would not do, forbad him his 
Roof. After this, Afinius Pollio gave him Enter- 
V 2 | tainment; 
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tainment; and, he was fo well belov'd in the 
City, that every Man's Houſe was open to him. 
Thoſe things that he had written in the Ho- 
nour of Augufius, he recited, and burnt; and 
publickly profeſſed himſelf Ce/ar's Enemy: Au- 
guſtus, for all this, never fell out with any Man 
that receiv'd him; only once he told Pollio, 
that he had taken a Snake into his Boſom: 
And, as Polliowas about to excuſe himſelf; No, 
(lays Ceſar, interrupting him) mate your beſt 
of him; and, offering to caſt him off at that 
very moment, if Cæſar pleas'd: Do you think 
(ſays Cæſar) that I will ever contribute to the 
Parting of you, that made you Friends? for Pol- 
lio was angry with him before, and only enter- 
tain'd him now, becauſe Cæſar had diſcarded 


him. Ip | 

2 TuR Moderation of Anti 
uus was remarkable; ſome of hi 
Soldiers were railing at him one 
- night, where there was but a 
Hanging betwixt them: Antigonus over-heard 
them, and putting it gently aſide ; Soldiers, ſays 
he, fand a little farther off, for fear the King 
ſhould hear you. And we are to conſider, not 
only violent Examples, but moderate, where 
there wanted neither Cauſe of Diſpleaſure, nor 
Power of Revenge: As in the Cate of Antige- 
uuns, Who the might hearing his Soldiers 
Curling him for bringing them into ſo foul a 
way, he went to them, and, without telling 
them who he was, help'd them out of it. Now, 
tays he, you may be allow'd to Curſe him that 
brought you into the Mire, provided you Bleſs bim 
that took you out of it. a 


The Modara- 
tien of Antigo- 
nus. - ; 


* 


IT 
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IT was a notable Story, that | 
of Yedius Pallio, upon his in- pat nei, 
viting of Auguſtus to Supper. ger. 
One of his Boys happen'd to 
break a Glaſs; and his Maſter, in a Rage, com- 
manded him to be thrown into a Pond to feed 
his Lampreys. This Action of his might be 
raken for Luxury, tho”, in truth, it was Cruelty. 
The Boy was ſciz'd, but brake looſe, and threw 
himſelf at Auguſtus his Feet, only defiring that 
he might not die that Death! Cæſar, in abhor- 
rence of the Barbarity, preſently order'd all the 
reſt of the Glaſſes ro be broken; the Boy to 
be releas d, and the Pond to be fill'd up, that 
there might be no farther Occaſion for an In- 
humanity of that Nature. This was an Autho- 
rity well employ d. Shall the breaking of a Glaſs 
coſt a Man his Life? Nothing but a predomi- 
nant Fear could ever have maſter'd his Chole 
| rick, and Sanguinary Diſpoſition. This Man 
deſerv'd to die a Thouſand Deaths, either 
for cating Human Fleſh at Second Hand, in 
57 + wa eys, or for keeping of his Fiſh ta be 
IT is written of Prexaſpes (a Favourite of 
| Cambyſes's, who was much given to Wine) 
that he took the Freedom to rell his Prince of 
his hard Drinking, and to lay befare him the 
gcandal, and 31 of his Exceſſes; 
and how that in thoſe Diſtempers, he had not 
the Command of himſelf. New (ſays Camby- 
fes) to ſbeu you your Miſtake 3 you ſhall ſee me 
drink deeper than ever I did, and yet keep the 
ſe of my Eyes, and of my Hands, as well as if 
{ were Sober. Upon this, he drank to a higher 
pitch than ordinary, and order'd Præxaſpes bis 
Ws Son 


Child was 


_ Eaten his fill, be told him i it Was a Piece of his 
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Son to go out, and ſtand on the other fide of 
the Threſhold, with his Left-arm over his 
Head; And (ſays he) if I bave @ good aim, 
have at the A of bing. He ſhot, c and upon 
cutting yr TON ap they 


that the Arrow ſtruck him through the 


middle of the Heart. bat do you think now 
2 Cambyſes) Is my Hand ſteady or no? A- 


himſelf, (ſays Prexaſpes) could not bave 
out-done it. It may be a on now, which 


was the greater Impiety, the Murther it ſelf, or 


the Commendation of it for him to take the 
Heart of his Son, while it was yet reeking, and 


panting under the Wound, for an Occaſion of 
Flattery: Why was there not another Ex 


a moſt unmanly Violation of Hoſpitality, but 


the . probation of the Fact was ſtill worſe than 
me it ſelf. This Example of gy: 
proves ſufficiently that a Man ma 


der 


Anger; for he return'd not one ill W 


if he had let the King alone in his Cups, for he 


had better have drunk Wine than Blood. Tis 


a dangerous Office to give good Advice to In- 


temperate Princes. 


4. Þ-faue of ANoTHER Inftance of Anger 
e ho was com to expoſe 
Cyrus upon a Mountain, but the 


preſerv'd;, which when A4ftyages 
came afterwards to underſtand, he invited Har- 


pagus to a Diſh of Meat; * when he had 


Son, 


peri- 
ment made upon the Father, to try if Cambyſes 
could not have yet mended his ſhot? This was 


ſo much as a Complaint; but he paid dear for 
His good Counſel. He had been wiſer perhaps, 


ſuppreſs'd we have in Harpagus, 3 
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Son, and asked him how he lik'd the ſeaſoning. 
What ever pleaſes your Majeflty, ſays Harpagns, 
muſt pleaſe me: and he made no more Words 
on't. It is moſt certain that we might govern 
our Anger if we would; for the fame thing 
that Galls us at home, gives us no Offence at al 
abroad; and what's the Reaſon of it, but that 
we are Patient in one Place, and Froward in 
another? OY 

IT was a ſtrong vacation, 
that which was given to Philip =o Phi of 
of Macedon, the Father of Ale- 22 
xander : The Athenians ſent their 
Ambaſſadors to him, and they were receiv'd 
with this Compliment, Tell me, Gentlemen, lays 
Philip, What is there that I can do to oblige the 
Athenians? Democharas, one of the Ambaſla- 
dors told him, That they would take it for a 
— Obligation if he would be pleas'd to hang 
zimſelf. This Inſolence gave an Indignation 
to the By- ſtanders; But Philip bad them not 
to meddle with him, but e' en to let that faul- 
mouth'd Fellow go as he came. And, for you, 
the reſt of the Ambaſſadors, ſays he, pray tell the 
Athenians, that it is worſe to ſpeak ſuch things, 
than to hear, and forgive them. This tul 
Patience under Contumelics was a great means 
of Philip's Security. 


U 4 CA. 
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It is a ſhort Madneſs, and 4 defor- 


med Vice. 


T E was much in the right whoever it was 
that firſt call'd Anger, 4 ſhort Madneſs; 
for they have both of them the ſame Symptoms 
and there is ſo wonderful a Reſemblance berwixr 
the tranſports of Choler and thoſe of Phrenjie, that 
tis a hard matter to know the One from the O- 
ther. A Bold, Fierce, and Threatning Counte- 
nance, as Pale as Aſhes, and in the fame moment 
as Red as Blood; a Glaring Eye, a Wrinkled 
Brow, Violent —_—— the Hands Reſtleſs, and 
perpetually in Action, W ringing, and Menacing, 
E of the Joints, Stamping with the Fee, 
the Hair Staring, Trembling Lips, a Forc'd and 
Squeaking Voice; the Speech Falſe, and Broken, 
Deep, and frequent Sighs, and Ghaſtly Looks; 
the Veins twell, the Heart pants, the Knees knock; 
with a hundred diſmal Accidents that are com- 
mon to both Diſtempers. Neither is Auger a bare 
Reſemblance only of Madneſs, but many times an 
Irrevocable Tranſition into the thing it ſelf. How 
many Perſons have we known, read, and heard of, 
that have loſt their Wits in a Pafhon, and never 
came to themſelves again? It is theretore to be 
avoided, not only for Moderation ſake, but alſo 
for Health. Now it the out ward appearance ot 
Anger be ſo foul, and hideous, How deformed 
muſt that miſerable Mind be that is harafs'd with 
it? for it leaves no place eirher for Counſel, or 
Friendſhip, Honeſty, -or Good Manners; No 
place either for the Exerciſe or Reaſon, or for 
the 
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the Offices of Life. If I were to deſcribe it, 


would draw a Tiger bath'd in Blood; ſharp fer, 


and ready to take a leap at his Prey: or dreſs it 
up as the Poets the Furies, with Whips, 
Snakes, and Flames; It ſhould be Sour, Liv: 


F 
and Down, Deſtroying, Grinning, wings 
and Purſuing ; Sick of all other things, and moſt 
of all of it ſelf. It turns _—_— into Deformity, 
and the Calmeſt Councels into Fierceneſs: It diſ- 
orders our very Garments, and fills the Mind with 


when it appears fo hideous even through the 
Bones, the Skin, and ſo many Impediments? Is 
not he a Mad Man that has loſt the Government 
of himſelf, and is toſt hither and thither by his 
Fury, as by a Tempeſt ? The Executioner of his 
own Reveng! 


| ſmalleſt matter moves it, and makes us Inſociable, 
and Inacceſſible. It does all things by Violence. 


as well upon it ſelf, as others; and it is, in ſhort, 


the Maſter of all Paſſions. 

THrHERe is not any Creature fo 
Terrible, and Dangerous by Na- 4 Ge 
ture, but it becomes fiercer by An- ut ne 2102? 
ger. Not that Beaſts have human Ar. 
Affections, but certain Impulſes 
they have which come very near them. The 
Boar foams, champs, and whets his Tusks; the 
Bull toſſes his Horns in the Air, Bounds, and 
Tears up the Ground with his Feet. The Lion 
Roars, and Swinges himſelſ with his Tail; the 
Serpent Swells, and there is a Ghaſtly kind of 
Felneſs in the Aſpect of a Mad Dog. How 
great a Wickedneſs is it now to indulge a Vio- 


„ AAA — = 


Horror. How abominable is it in the Soul then, 


e, with his Heart and Hand; 
and the Murtherer of his neareſt Friends? The 
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lence, that does not only turn a Man into a Beaſt, 
bur makes even the moſt outragious of Beaſts 
themſelves to be more Dreadful and Miſchie- 
vous! A Vice that carries with it neither 
Pleaſure, nor Profit; neither „ nor Secu- 
rity; but on the contrary, deſtroys us to all the 
Comfortable, and Glorious Purpoſes of our Rea- 
ſonable Being. Some there are, that will have the 
Root of it to be Greatneſs of Mind. And why 
may we not as well entitle /mpudence to Conrage, 
whereas the One is Proud, the Other Brave; the 
One is Gracious, and Gentle, the Other Rude, 
and Furious? at yo ſame = we o- / aſcribe 
Magnanimity to Avarice, Luxury, Ambi- 
tion, wh are all but © Splendid Imporencies, 
 withour Meaſure, and without Foundation. There 
is nothing Great, but what ghee” wg nor in- 
deed truly Great, but what is alſo Compos d, 
and Quiet. . 1. alas! is but a Wild, lage 
tuous Blaſt, Tumour, the very Iofr- 
mity of Women * Children; a Brawling, 
Clamorous Evil: And the more Noiſe the leis 
Courage; as we find it commonly, that the Bold- 
eſt cs, aka have the Fainteſt Hearts. 


5 
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CHAP. V. 
4 is neither Warrantable, nor 


VUſefoul. 


N the firſt place, Anger is Unwarrantable, as 

it is Unjuft: For it falls many times upon 
the wrong Perſon, and diſcharges it ſelf * * 
„ 
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the Innocent, inſtead of the Guilty: beſide the 
Diſproportion of making the moſt trivial Offen- 
ces — Capital, 1 puniſhing — mY 
W haps with Torments, Ferrers, Infamy, 
or Death. 122 a Man neither Time, nor 
Means for Defence, but judges a Cauſe without 
Hearing it, and admits of no Mediation. It flies 
into the Face of Truth it ſelf, if it be of the Ad- 
verſe Party; and Turns Obſtinacy in an Error, 
into an Argument of Juſtice. It does every thing 
with Agitation, and Tumult: Whereas Reaſon, 
and Equity, can deſtroy whole Families, if there 
be Occaſion for't, even to the Extinguiſhing of 
their Names, and Memories, without any Inde- 
cency, either of Countenance, or Action. 
N It 1 * 
to the * higheſt Point; for it ſpares * Anger is EN 
neither Friend, nor Foe; but _ ſociable. | 
all ro Pieces, and caſts Human Na- 
ture into a perperual ſtate of War. It diſſolves 
the Bond of Mutual Society, inſomuch that our 
very Companions, and Relations, dare not come 
near us; it renders us unfit for the Ordinary Of- 
fices of Life, Day can neither yw our 
Tongues, our nor any of our Body. 
It tramples upon the Laws of Hoſpitality, and of 
Nations, leaves every Man to be his own Carver, 
and all things Publick, and Private, Sacred, and 
Profane, ſuffer 1 yy 
THrinDL y, It is to no purpoſe. 
* *7is a ſad thing, we cry, to put up * Its Un- 
theſe Injuries, and we are not able to Neal 
bear them; as if any Man that can 
bear Anger, could not bear an Injury, which is 
much more ſupportable. You'll fay, that Anger 
does ſome good yet, for it keeps People in * and 
| ures 
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ſecures a Man from Contempt; never conſider. 
ing, that it is more dangerous to be fear'd, than 
deipis'd. Suppoſe that an Angry Man could do 
as much as he threatens; the more Terrible, he 
is ſtill the more odious; and on the other ſide, 
if he wants Power, he is the more deſpicable for 
his z for there is nothing more wretched 
than a lerick Huff, that makes a Noiſe, and 
no body cares for t. If Anger ſhould be Valua- 
ble becauſe Men are afraid of it; Why not an 
Adder, a Toad, or a Scorpion as well? It makes 
us lead the Life of Gladiators; we Live, and we 
Fight together. We hate the Happy, deſpiſe 
the Miſerable, envy our Superiors, infult upon 
our Inferiors, and there is nothing in the World 
which we will not do, either for Pleaſure, or 
Profit. To be Angry at Offenders, is ro make 
our ſelves the Common Enemies of Mankind, 
which is both weak and wicked; and we may as 
well be Angry that our Thiitles do not bring forth 
Apples; or that every Pebble in our Ground is 
not an Oriental Pearl. If we are Angry both with 
Young Men, and with Old, becauſe they 40 of- 
fend; why not with Infants too, becauſe they 
will offend? It is Laudable to rejoice for any 
thing that is Well done; but, to be tranſported 

for another Man's doing Ill, is narrow, and ſor- 
did. Nor is it for the Dignity of Virtue to be 


either Angry, or Sad. It is with a Tainted Mind 


as with an Ulcer, not only the Touch, but the 
very Offer at it makes us Shrink, and Complain; 
when we come once to be carry'd off from our 
Poize, we are loſt. In the Choice of a Sword, 
we take care that it be wieldy, and well mounted 

and it concerns us as much to be wary of enga- 
ging in the Exceſſes of Ungovernable ** 
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Ir is not the Speed of a Horſe altogether that 
- us, air ety er de hecan ſtop, and 117 
Pleaſure. Tis a ſign of Weakneſs, and a kind of 
Stumbling, for a Man to Run, when he intends 
only to Walk; and it behoves us to have the ſame 
Command of our Mind that we have of our Bo- 
dies. Beſides that, the greateſt Puniſhment of an 
Injury, is the Conſcience of having done it; and 
no Man ſuffers more, than he that is turned over 
to the pain of a Repentance. How much better 
is it to Compole Injuries, than to R them? 
For it does not only ſpend time, but the Revenge 
of one Injury * 7 us to more. In fine, as it is 
unreaſonable to be Angry at a Crime, it is as 
fooliſh to be Angry without one. 
Bur, May nt an bouſt , 
Man then be allow'd to be Angry Caſe allowable. 
at the 3 = " - 1 | 
the Raviſhing of his Siſter, or Daughter, before 
bis Face? No: not at all; I will 8 
Parents, and I will repay the Injuries that are 
done them; but it is my Piety, and not my An- 
ger that moves me to it. I will do my Duty with- 
out fear, or confuſion; I will not Rage, I will 
not Weep ; bur diſcharge the Office of a Z 
Man, without forfeiting the Dignity of a Man. 
If my Father be aſſaulted, I'll endeavour to reſcue 
him; If he be kill'd, PII do right to his Memo- 
ry; and all this, not in any Tranſport of Paſſion, 
but in Honour, and Contcience. Neither is there 
any need of Anger where Reaſon does the fame 
thing. A Man may be Temperate, and yet Vigo- 
rous, and raiſe his Mind according to the Occaſi- 
on, more or lef:, as a Stone is thrown according 
to the Diſcretion, and Intent of the Caſter. How 
outragious have I ſeen ſome People for the Lok 
a; 
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of a Monkey, or a Spaniel! And were it not a 
ſhame to have the ſame Senſe for a Friend that 
we have for a Puppy; and to cry like Children, 
25 much for a Bauble, as for the Ruin of our 
Country? This is not an Effect of Reaſon but of 
Infirmity. For a Man indeed to expoſe his Per- 
fon for his Prince, or his Parents, or his Friends, 
out of a Senſe of Honeſty, and a Judgment of 
Duty, it is, without Diſpute, a Worthy, and a 
Glorious Action; but it muſt be done then with 
Sobriety, Calmneſs, and Reſolution. It is high 
time to convince the World of the Indignity, and 
Uſeleſsneſs of this Paſhon, when it has the Autho- 
rity, and Recommendation of no leſs than Ari- 
fotle himſelf, as an Affection very much condu- 
cing to all Heroick Actions that require Heat, 
and Vigour: Now, to ſhew on the other fide, 
that it is not in any Caſe Profitable, we ſhall lay 
open the Obſtinate, and Unbridled Madneſs of 
it : A Wickedaeſs, neither ſenſible of Infamy, nor 
of Glory; without either Modeſty, or Fear; 
and if it paſſes once from Anger into a harden'd 
Hatred, it is incurable. It is either ſtronger than 
Reaſon, or it is weaker. If ſtronger, there is no 
contending with it ; if weaker, Reaſon will do the 
Buſineſs without it. Some will have it that an An- 
Man is Good-natur'd, and Sincere ; whereas 
in truth, he only lays himſelf open out of Heedlef- 
neſs, and want of Caution. If it were in it ſelf 
Good, the more of it the better; but in this Cale, 
the more, the worſe; and a wiſe Man does his 
Duty, without the Aid of any thing that is ill. 
Tis objected by ſome, that thoſe are the moſt 
Generous Creatures, which are the moſt prone to 
Anger. But firſt, Reaſon in Man, is Impetuous in 
Beaſts. Secondly, without Diſcipline, it runs 


into 


into A and Temerityz over and 
above that the ſame thing does not help all. If 
Anger helps the Lyon, tis Fear that faves the 
Stag, Swiftneſs the Hawk, and Flight the Pi- 
geon: But Man has God for his Example (who 
is never ) and not the Creatures. And yer 
it is not amiſs ſometimes to counterfeit Anger; 
as upon the Stage: Nay, upon the Bench, and 
in the Pulpir, where the Imitation of it is more 
effectual, than the thing it felf. But it is a 
great Error, to take this Paſſion either for a Com- 
panion, or for an Aſſiſtant to V irtue; that makes 
a Man 1 of thoſe Neceſſary Counſels, 
by which Virtue is to govern her ſelf. Thoſe 
are falſe, and inauſpicious Powers, and Dettru- 
ctive of themſelves, which ariſe only from the 
Acceſſion, D. .. ue gh wag Diſe * Reaſon 
udges according to tz Anger will have every 
—— ſeem ae whatever it does; and when & 
has — q roo — Miſtake, it is _ tobe 
convinc'd; but prefersa Pertinacy even in the great- 
eſt Evil, before the moſt neceſſary Repentance. 
Sou People are of Opini- 
on, that Anger Enflames, ang 
Animates the Soldier; that it is a e my 
Spur to bold and arduous Under- Ha 
takings, and that it were better to 
Moderate, than wholly to Suppreſs it, for fear 
of diſſolving the Spirit and Force of the Mind. 
To this I anſwer, That Virtue does not need the 
help of Vice, but where there is any Ardour ot 
Mind Neceſſary, we may rouze our ſelves, and 
be more or leſs brisk, and vigorous, as there is 
occaſion: But all without Anger ftill. Tis a 
_ miſtake to ſay, that we may make uſe of Anger 
as a Common Soldicr, but not as a Commander ; 
for 
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for if it hears Reaſon, and follows Orders, it is 
not properly Anger; and if it does Not, it is Con- 
tumacious, and Mutinous. By this Argument a 
Man muſt be to be Valiant; Coverous to 
be Induftrious ; Timorous to be Safe, which makes 
our Reaſon confederate with our Affections. And 
tis all one whether Paſſion be Inconſiderate with- 
out Reaſon, or Reaſon Ineffectual without Paſ- 
ſion; ſince the one cannot be without the other. 

Tis true, the leſs the Paſhon, the leſs is the Miſ- 
chief; for a little Paſſion is the ſmaller Evil. 
Nay, fo far is it from being of Uſe, or Advan- 
= FO others 
W tis the moſt ; for the Actions 
of War are to be managed with Order and Cau- 
tion, not Precipitation and Fancy: W hereas An- 
ger is heedleſe, and heady, and the Virtue 
of Barbarous Nations; which th their 
dies were much ſtronger, and more harden'd, 
were ſtill worſted by the Moderation, and Diſ- 
cipline of the Romans. There is not upon the 
Face of the Earth, a Bolder, or a more I 
_ tigable Nation than the Germans; not a Braver 
upon a Charge, nor a Hardier againſt Colds and 
_ Hears; their only Delight and Exerciſe is in 

an to the ry Neg 1 * elſe: 
pon Encounter, they are en 
and vr nor through their own Undiſciplin'd 
Temerity, even by the moſt Effeminate of Men. 
The Huntſman is not Angry with the wild Boar, 
when he either purſues, or receives him; a good 
Sword-man watches his D and keeps 
himſelf upon his Guard, whereas Paſſion lays a 
Man open: nay, it is one of the Prime Leſſons 
in a Fencing School, to learn not to be Angry. 
If Fabius had been Cholerick, Rome had been * 
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and before he conquered Hannibal, he overcame 
Himfelf. If Scipio had been Angry, he would 
neyer have left Hannibal, and his Army (who 
were the proper Objects of his Diſpleaſure) to 
the War into Africk, ard fo compaſs his 
End by à more temperate way. Nay, he was 
ſo flow, that it was charged upon him for want 
of Mettle and Reſolution. And what did the 
Other Scipio ? ( Africanus I mean) How much 
time did he ſpend before Numantia, to the Com- 
mon Grief both of his Country, and himſelf ? 
Though he reduc'd it at laſt, by fo miſerable a 
Famine, that the Inhabitants laid violent Hands 
upon themſelves, and left neither Man, Woman, 
nor Child, to ſurvive the Ruins of it. If An- 
ger makes a Man fight better; fo does Wine, 
Phrenſy, nay, and Fear it felt z For the grea- 
teſt Coward in Deſpair does the greateſt Wonders. 
No Man is Couragious in his Anger, that was 
not ſo without it. But put the Cale that Anger, 
by Accident, may have done fome good, and fo 
have Fevers remov'd ſome Diftempers ; bur it 
is an Odious kind of Remedy, that makes us in- 
debred to a Diſeaſe for a How ma 
Men have been preſerv'd by Poiſon ; by a Fall 
from a Precipice; by a Shipwreck ; by a Tempeſt? 
Does it therefore follow, that we are to recom- 
mend the Practice of theſe Experiments? 
BUT in Caſe of an Exempla- 
ry, and * Proſtitute Diſſolution of * He that's 
Manners, when Clodius all be 1 
Preferr d, and Cicero rejected; jp, aer be at 
when Loyalty ſhall be broken upon Peace. 
the Wheel, and Treaſon fit Trium- 
phant upon the Bench; Is not this à Subject to 
move the Choler of any Virtuous Man? "I 
X 7 


. Grief, | or Anger; And then t 


_ ODS the Greater mutt be his An- 


of all ſorts; 


perare. ſtice : But Puniſhment is not mat- 
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no means, Virtue will never allow of the 


of one Vice by another; or that An- 
IAN 
iſh the Leſs. It is the Na- 
irtue to make a Man 


— — of 
and Cheerful ; and it is not for the Dignity of 


2 Philoſopher, to be Tranſported either with 


End of Anger is 
the conſtant Effect of Diſappointment, 
Bur, ro my If a 
ngry at Wickednefs, the Greater 


i» lang os theve bs Wickamacs in the 
muſt never res nes Which makes 
pon the Humour, or Man- 
CE dts nat a Oy everem 
that is Cholerick, ſhall have ſome 
ure, either from Men, 
He ſhall never ſtir out 
Jouſe, but he ſhall meet with Criminals 
fidious, Co Cha In nm 

ntentious ; Children 
Parents ; Parents their —— the 
Innocent accuſed, t 


and the Judge * 4 that in his 


which he condemns 
where-ever there are Men, there are Faults; and 
upon theſe Terms, Socrates himſelf ſhould never 
—— the „ e 
d out with him. 
IF Anger were Sufferable in any Caſe, it 
be allow'd t an I 


£ ncorrig 
cn n. Criminal under the Hand of * Ju- 


1 de 


ter of Anger, but of Caution. The 
1 is « without Paſſion, and ſtrikes Malefactors 
2 2 


111741 
5 5 


E 1 vents 
BREE 55 9 


he 


Qs 
2 


not the Man; and looks 
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the Vice, 
ickedneſs without 


— to take down his St 


da, dy Correction, 2 
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£27 that Correction is Ne. 


— within Reaſon, and 
Profit 2 under an Appearance of 

Harm. Ill Diſpoſitions in the Mind are to be 
dealt with as thoſe in the Body; The Phyfician 
firſt tries Purgi „ N if This will 
= he ro Bleeding, nay to Diſmem- 
ker than fil; for thexe's mo © ion 
ere that ends in Health. The 
pifirate begins with Perſuaſion, and his Bufineſs 
18, to beget᷑ a Deteſtation for Vice, and a Vene- 
ration for Virtue : From thence, if need be, he 
advances to Admonition, and R h, and then 
to Puniſhments; but Moderate, and Revocable, 
unleſs the Wickedneſs be i and then the 


Puniſhment muſt be ſo too. There's only This 


Difference, the Phyſician, when he cannot fave 
his N 

Eaſie; Magiſtrate Aggravates 

of the oor with Infamy, and Diſgrace; 
x ran Ara the Severity of it Ther a> 
Man can be ſo barbarous) but for Exam- 
ple, and to the end that t that will do no 


good Living, may 


ked Men, or to prevent the Influence of III Ex- 
ample: For Men are Puniſh'd with a Reſpe& 
to the Future, not to expiate Offences commits 


ted, but for fear of worſe to come. Publick 


Offenders muſt be a Terror to Others; but 
Mill all this while, the Power of Life and Death 
muſt not be manag'd with Paſſion. The Me- 
dicine, in the mean time, muſt be ſuited to the 
Diſeaſe : Infamy cures One; Pain, * 


ick Ma- 


the Dearh 


all Correction, is either the Amendment of Wic-. 


— — - =_— = 2 „ö1 — 


be a kind of M 
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Exile cures a Third; My . Fon, but 
there are ſome that are y to be cur'd by the 
Gibbet. I would be no more with a Thief, 


or a Traitor, than I am Angry with my Self 
when I — Remed All Puniſhment is but a 


ep 
en Nie if char wi nor bre, ſce what 
Baniſhment will do z If not that neither, load 
lay me in Priſon: But if I 
thould prove Wick even for Wickedneſs fake, 
ne hope of Rechmamg me, it would 
to deſtroy me. Vice is In- 


5 Anger i in Generel, with the a and 


Effetts of it. 


HERE is no ſurer Argument of a Great 
Mind, than not to be tranſported to An- 

per by any Accident ; The Clouds, and the 
empelts, are form'd below, bur all Above is 
icke and Serene: which is che Emblem of pl 
brave Man, that ſuppreſſes all Provocations, and 
lives within himſelf, Modeſt, Vert and 


Compos'd : Whereas Anger is a Turbulent Hu- 
mour, which at firſt caſts off all Shame, 


without any regard to Order, Meaſure, or good 
X 3 Man- 
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times 
en betake 
them- 
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themſelves preſently to Fire, and Sword upon 
it; the Rabble take upon them to give Laws 
to their Governors; the Common Soldiers to 
their Officers, to the Ruin, not only of prwate 
Families, but of Kingdoms; tr their Arms 
Gm their own Leaders, and chuſing their own 
ls. There's no publick Council; no = 
ting of things to the Vote; but in a Rage the 
tineers divide from the Senate, name their Head, 
force the Nobility in their own Houſes, fd. | put 
them to Death with their own Hands. The Laws 
of Nations are violated, the Perſons of Publick 
Miniſters affronted, whole Cities infected with 
a General Madneſs, and no Reſpite allow'd for 
the Abatement, or diſcuſſing of this Publick 
Tumour. The Ships are crouded with tumul- 
tuary Soldiers. And in this rude, and Ill-bodi 
Manner they march, and act under the Co 
only of their own Paſſions. Whatever comes next 
ſerves them ror Arms, ttill at laſt they y for 
their Licentious Raſhneſs, with the ter of 
the whole : This is the Event of a heady, 
and inconfiderate War. When Mens Minds are 
ſtruck with the Opinion of an Injury, they fall 
en immediately whereſocver their Paſſion leads 
them, without either Order, Fear, or Caution 3 
provoking their own Miſchief z never at Reſt, 
I and purſuing their Re- 
even with their Bodies upon ** Points 

of their Enemies W - So that the 
it ſelf, , is much more hurtful to us than the 


knows. 2 Train 
ly, than thoſe that ſerve „for they im- 
1. 

4 
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__—_—_— than the Calamity that cauſes 


Mow does it riſe by degrees, as other Paſ- 
fions, bur flaſhes like Gun-powder, 
; _—_— | *blowing up all in a Moment. Nei- 
, ther does it only preſs to the Mark, 
but over-bears every thing in the 
way to'r. Other Vices drive us, but This hur- 
| ries us headlong; other Paſſions ſtand firm Them- 
ſelves, though perhaps we cannot reſiſt them; 
but rhis conſumes, and deſtroys | it ſelf: It falls 
like Thunder, or a Tem with an Irrevo- 
cable Violence, that gathers Strength in the 
Paſſage, and then evaporates in the Concluſion. 
Other Vices are Unreaſonable, but this is Un- 
bealthful too; Other Diſtempers have their In- 
tervals, and but in this we are thrown 
down, as from a Precipice : 41 


thing ſo amazing to or ſo deſtructive to 
it ſelf; So Proud, nd elem if it ſucceeds z 
or ſo Ex if it be diſappointed. No Re- 
pulſe diſcourages it, and for want of other Mat- 
ter to work upon, it falls foul upon it ſelf ; and 
let the Ground be never ſo Trivial, it is ſuſh- 

cient for the wildeſt Outrage i 
ſpares neither Age, Sex, nor 
People would be 3 


they are Poor; and others Lazy, if they were 


nor y kept at work. The Simplicity 
of a Country life keeps many Men in Ignorance 
of the Frauds and Impieties of Courts, and 
Camps : Bur, no Nation, or Condition of Men 
is exempt from the Impreſſions of Anger, and 


it is equally dangerous, as well in War, as in 
Peace. We find that Elephants will be made 


Familiar ; nn 
ir 
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their Backs, and play with their Horns ; Bears, 
and Lions, by pood Uſage, will be brought to 
fawn u their Maſters; How deſperate a 
Madneſs is it then for Men, after 8 
of the fierceſt of Beaſts, and the bringing 
them to be traftable, and domeſtick, to become 
yet worſe than Beaſts one to another ? Alex- 
ander had two Friends, Ciytus, and Lyſimachus; 
the one he expoſed to a Lion, the other to him- 
ſelf; and he that was turn'd looſe to the Beaſt 
eſcap'd. Why do we not rather make the beſt 
of a ſhort Lite, and render our ſelves Amiable 
to all while we Live, and Defirable when we 
Lr us bethink our ſelves of our Mortality, 
and not ſquander away the little“ Time e 
that we have upon Animoſities and Zo of Time, 
Feuds, as if it were never to be at an « wellasof 
end. Had we not better enjoy the . 
Pleaſure of our own. Life, than be ſtill contriv- 
ing how to gall and torment another's? In all 
our Brawlings and Contentions, never ſo much 
as dreaming of our Weakneſs. Do we not know 
„ r 
mercy of a Fever, or any petty Acci to diſ- 
point? Our Fate is at Hand, and the very 
hour that we have ſet for another Man's Death, 
may perad venture be prevented by our own. 
W bat is it that we make all this Buſtle for, and 
ſo needleſly diſquiet our Minds? We are offen- 
ded with our Servants, our Maſters, our Prin- 
ces, our Clients: "Tis but a little Patience, and 
we ſhall be all of us Equal; ſo that there's no 
need either of Ambuſhes, or of Combats. Our 
Wrath cannot go beyond Death; and Death 
will moſt undoubtedly come, whether we be 


peeviſh 
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iſh or quiet. "Tis time loſt to take pains to 
that, which will infallibly be done without 


us. But, fi that we would only have our 
Enemy 1 Diſgrac'd, or Damag'd, let his 
Puniſhment be more or leſa, it is yet too long, 
ei bim to be inhumanly To or 
(clves to be moſt barbarouſly Pleas'd 
it. It holds in Anger as in Mourning, it 
will at laſt fall of it felf ; let us look 
it berimes, for when tis once come to 
ill Habit, we ſhall never want matter to feed 
it; and tis much better to overcome our Paſ- 
ſiona, than to be overcome by them. Some way 
= S Servants, 
cquaintance, r i continuall 
vexing us. We are toſs'd hither, and hikes, 
Affections, like a Feather in a Storm, 
Provocations the Madneſs becomes 
Creatures! that ever our 
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Trn1s Untraftable Paſſion is much 


1 
1 


be as 


1. 
* 


5 
7 


ferior. To contend 

and Madneſs ; 

and 

Nor 

now our may come hereafter 
Friend, above the Reputation of Cle- 


or comfortable, than to ex- 

for a Friendſhip ? The People 

ver had more Faithful Allies, than 
thoſe that were at firſt the moſt obſtinate Ene- 
mies: Neither had the Roman Empire ever ar- 
riv'd at that height of Power, if Providence had 
not mingled the Vanquiſh'd with the Conque- 
rors. There's an end of the Conteſt, when one 
fide deſerts it : So that the Paying of —_— 
with 
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with Benefits puts a period to the Controyerkie. 
Burt however, if it be our fortune to T clsz 
let not our deſcend to *the Chi | 
Friends, or Relations, even of our bittereſt Ene- 
mies. The very Cruelty of Hlla was heightned 
» that Inſtance of Incapacitating the Iſſue of 
Proſcrib'd. It is inhuman to entail the ha- 
tred we have for the Father upon his Poſterity. 
A Good, and a Wiſe Man is not to be an Exemy 
of Wicked Men, but a Reprover of them; and 
be is to look upon all the Drunkards, the Luft- 
ful, the Thankleſs, Covetous, and Ambitious that 
he meets with, no otherwiſe than as a Phyſician 
looks upon his Patients; for he that will be 
with Any Man, muſt be difpleas'd with 
All ; which were as ridiculous, as to quarrel 
with a Body for ſtumbling in the Dark: with 
one that's deaf, for not doing as you bid him: 
Or with a School-boy for —_— is Play better 
g, and Hera- 


than his Book. Democritus lau 

clitus wept at the Folly, and Wickedneſs of the 
World, but we never read of an Angry Philoſopher. 
„ _* Turis i undoubtedly the moſt 
— — deteſtable of Vices, even compar'd 
| of , —— 21 of them. * 

ers together, t 

which 2 be the better for: But 
Anger laſhes out, and no man comes off gratis. 
An Angry Maſter makes one Servant run a- 


Way, and another hang himſelf; and his Choler 


_ cauſes him a much greater loſs than he ſuffer'd 
in the Occaſion of it. Tis the cauſe of Mourn- 
ing to the Father, and of Divorce to the Huſ- 
band: It makes the Magiſtrate Odious, and 
gives the Candidate a Repulſe. And it is worſe 
than Luxury too, which only aims at its proper 
| Pleaſure; 
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Pleaſure z; whereas the other is bent 
ther Bodies Pain. The Malevolent, a 
vious, content themſelves only to wv; 
Man Miſerable ; but tis the 
to make him ſo: And to wreak the Mitch, 
ſelf, not ſo much — 16 hurt of — wa — 
to infli& it. N the Powerful, it breaks 
out into open War, and into a private one with 
the Common People, Os Force, or 
Arms. It us in Treacheries, perpetual 
bles, ant Gomentios It alters the very 
| puniſhes it ſelf in the Per- 


excites us to Love, 
This to Hatred; Tha to be cial to others, 


This to hurt them: Beſide that though ir pro- 
ceeds from too high a Conceit of our ſelves, it is 
yet in effect, but a Narrow, and Contemptible 
Affection, eſpecially when it meets with a Mind 
thar is hard, and im z and returns the 
Dart upon the H of him that caſts it. 
To take a farther view now of 


oh; if 


* 


ure Deus; egici 
Princes led i Triumphs ſome Murther'd in their 
Bed- Chambers; others ſtabd d in the Senate, or 
cut off, in the Security of their 8 ** 
Pleaſures Pad d; are that take Anger 
ion en the as Darius, who in his 

Scythians, being be- 
— 2 Noble-Man, . — had Three Sons, 


l vouchſafe to accept of Two of 
them 


4150 el 


an 


11 
41217 
— «x 


| 5 8 2 


himſelf; 


kürd Chins, his Favourite and School-fellow, 
mY or his 
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28. 1117135 
rl 11 
211141275 1 


ing ſo unlike 
poor avretch that ſuffer'd this, ſaving, 
that Afted it. 
Nor a his Merch hee 
exerciſe it among Foreign- The Crueky 
IM the fiercenels of their _ * 


1 
KF 


Er 


Pi 


4 


wealth, to fall indi u 

Ted 
IT was a ſevere Inſtance that of 
Piſo, too. A Soldier that had 2257 
leave to go abroad with his Comrade, piſo. 

came back to the Camp at his time, 

but without his Companion; Piſo condemns 

him to Die, as if he had Kill d him, and ap- 

points a Centurion to ſee the 

as the Heads-man was ready to do his 
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the other Soldier d, to the Joy of 
eee xe 


amm d; the Other, becauſe it was for bis ſake 
that his Fellow-Soldier was Condemm d; the Cen- 
turion, 4 Superior. 
An Ingenious Piece of Inhumanity, to contrive 
how to make Three Criminals, where effectually 
there were none. There was a Perfian King 
that caus d the Noſes of a whole Nation to be 
cut off, and they were to thank him that he ſpar'd 
their Heads. And this perhaps would have been 
the Fate of the Macrobii (if Providence had not 
hinder'd it) for the Freedom they us'd to Cam- 
byſes's Embaſſadors in not accepting the laviſh 
Terms that were offer d them. This put Cam- 
by/es into ſuch a Rage, that he preſently Lifted 
1 is Service every Man that was able to bear 
Arms; and without either Proviſions or Guides, 
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order'd a Retreat, wanting no Delicates all this 
while for himſelf ; while his Soldiers were ta- 
king their Chance who ſhould Die miſerably, or 
Live worſe. Here was an Anger taken up againſt 
2 whole Nation, that neither deferv'd any Ill 
from him, nor was ſo much as known to him. 


CHAP. VI. 


The Ordinary Grounds and Occaſions of 
Anger. 15 


IN this wandring ſtate of Life, we meet with 
many Occaſions of Trouble, and Diſpleaſure, 
both Great and Trivial; and not a Day paſſes, 
but from Men, or Things we have ſome Cauſe 
| or ether for Offence; as a Man muſt expect to 
| be Juftled, Daſl'd and Crowded in a Populous 
| City. One Man deceives our Expectation; Ano- 
| ther delays it; anda third croſſes it; and if every | 
| thing does not ſucceed to our Wiſh, we p - 
ly fall out either with the Perſon, the Buſineſs, 
the Place, our Fortune, or our ſelves. Some 
Men value themſelves upon their Wit, and will 
never forgive any one that pretends to leſſen it: 
Others are Enflam'd by Wine; and ſome are 
diſtemper'd by Sickneſs, Wearineſs, Watchings, 
Love, Care, Cc. Some are prone to it by Heat 
of Conſtitution; but Moiſt, Dry, and Cold 
Complexions are more liable to other Affections; 
as Suſpicion, Deſpair, Fear, Jealouſie, (7c. But 
moſt of our Quarrels arc of our own Contriving. 
Ons while we ſuſpect upon Miſtake; and _ 
Y ther 
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ther while we make a great matter of Trifles. To 
fay the Truth, moſt of thoſe things that exaſpe- 
rate us, are rather Subjects of Diiguſt, than of 
Miſchief : There's a large difference betwixt 
| poſing a Man's Satisfaction, and not Aſſiſting it; 
Lon Taking away, and net Giving; but we 
reckon upon Denying and Deferring, as the ſame 
thing; and interpret another's being for . bim/elf, 
as if he were againff us. Nay, we do many 
times entertain an ill 5 —— of Well doing, 
and a good one of the Contrary: And we hate 
a Man for _ that very thing which we 
ſhould hate him for on the other fade, if he did 
not do it. We take it ill to be oppos'd when 
there's a Father perhaps, a Brother, ora Friend 
in the Cale againſt us; when we ſhould rather 
love a Man 2 8 that he could 
be honeſtly of our b e approve of the 
Fact, and deteſt the Die of it. Ie a baſe thing 
to hate the Perſon whom we cannot but Com- 
mend; but it 22 worſe yet, if we hate 
him for the very thing that deſerves Commenda- 
tion. The things that we defire, if they be ſuch 
- as cannot be given to One, without being taken 
away from Another, muſt needs fer thoſe People 
together by the Ears that defire the fame thing. 
One Man has a deſign upon my Miſtreſs; ano- 
ther upon mine Inheritance: And that which 
ſhould make Friends, makes Enemies; our being 
all of a Mind. The General Cauſe of Anger, w | 
the Senſe, or Opinion of an Injury; that is, the | 
Opinion either of an Injury Simply done, or of 
an Injury done which we have not deſerv'd. 
Some are Naturally given ro Anger, Others 
are provok'd tot by Occaſion; The Anger of 
Women, and Children, is commonly ſharp, but 
-. 1 


Courts of Juſtice; enra 


for the Judge, 
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not laſting: Old Men are rather querelous, and 

iſh. Hard Labour, Diſeaſes, Anxiety of 
hought, and whatſoever hurts the 
the Mind, diſpoſes a Man to be Frowar 
we muſt not add fire to fire. 

H E that duly conſiders the ſub- 
ject Matter of all our Controver- 
ſies, and Quarrels, will find them 
Low, and Mean, not worth the 
Thought of a Generous Mind; but 
the greateſt Noiſe of all is about Mony. 


7 


or 


the Ears; Husbands and Wives; and 
for Sword and Poifon: This it is that tires out 

rages Princes, and lays Ci- 
ties in the Duſt, to ſeek for Gold, and Silver in 
the Ruins of them. This is it, that finds work 
to determine which fide is leaſt 
in the wrong; And whoſe is the more plauſible 
Avarice, the Plaintiff, or the Defendam's: And 


what is it that we conrend for all this while, 


but thoſe Baubles that make us Cry, when we 


| ſhould Laugh? To fee a Rich old Cuff, that hat 


no body to leave his Eſtate to, break his Heart 
for a handful of Dirt; And a Gouty Uſarer, that 
has no other Uſe of his Fingers left him, bat to 
Count withal; to ſee him, | fay, in the Extre- 
mity of his Fit, wrangling for the odd Mony in 
his Intereſt : If all that's precious in Nature 
were gather'd into one Maſs, it were not worth 
the trouble of a Sober Mind. It were endlefs 
ro run over all rhoſe ridiculous Paſſions that are 
mov'd about Meats, and Drinks, and the matrer 
of our Luxury; N ay, about Words, Looks, Acti- 
ons, Jealouſies, Miſtakes, which are all of them 
as Contemptible W as thoſe very ay 
| 2 h r 


that Children Scratch, and Cry for. There is 
nothing Great, or Serious in all that which we 
keep ſuch a Clutter about; the Madneſs of it is, 
that we ſer too great a value upon Trifles. One 
Man flies out upon a Salute, a Letter, a Speech, 
a Queſtion, a Geſture, a Wink, a Look. An 
Action moves one Man; A Word affects ano- 
ther: One Man is tender of his Family ; another 
of his Perſon ; One ſets up for an Orator, Ano- 
ther for a Philoſopher: This Man will not bear 
Pride, nor that Man Oppoſition. He that 
Plays the Tyrant at Home, is as gentle asa Lamb 
Abroad. Some take Offence if a Man ask a Fa- 
vour of them, and others, if he does not. Eve- 
ry Man has his weak fide; let us learn which 
that is, and take a care of it; for the fame thing 
does not work upon all Men alike. We are 
mov'd like Beaſts, at the Idle Appearances of 
things; and the fiercer the Creature, the more 
is it ſtartled. The fight of a Red Cloth enrages 
2 Bull. A Shadow provokes the Aſp; nay, o 
unreaſonable are ſome Men, that they take Mo- 
_ derate Benefits for Injuries; and Squabble about 
it, with their neareſt Relations: They bave done 
this and that for others, they cry; And they 
> have dealt better with us if they had plea- 

fed. Very Good! And if it be leſs than we 
look'd for, it may be yet more than we deſerve. 
Of all * humours, this is the worſt, that 
will never ſuffer any Man to be happy, ſo long 


as he ſees a happier Man than himſelf. I have 
known ſome Men fo va, as to think them- 
ſelves contemn'J, it a Horſe did but play the 
Jade with Them, that is yet obedient to Another 
Rider. A Brutal Folly, to be Offended at a 
Mute Animal; for no Injury can be done us with- 
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out the Concurrence of Reaſon. A Beaſt may 
hurt us, as a Sword, or a Stone, and no other- 
_ wiſe. Nay, there are, that will complain of 
foul Weather, a raging Sea, a biting Winter, as if 
it were expreſly directed to them; and this they 
charge upon Providence, whole Operations are 
all of them ſo far from being Injurious, that they 
are Bene ficial to us. mY 

How Vain, and Idle are many | 
of thoſe * things that make us ſtark * # are angry 
Mad! \ refty Horſe, the over- J 2 
turning of a Glaſs; the falling of 
a Key, the Dragging of a Chair, a Jealouſie, a 
Miſconſtruction. How ſhall that Man endure 
the Extremities of Hunger, and Thirſt, that flies 
out into a rage for putting of a little too much 
Water in his Wine? W hat haſte is there to lay 
a Servant by the Heels, or break a Leg, or an Arm 
immediately for't, as if he were not to have 
the ſame power over him an hour after, that he 
has at that Inſtant? The Anſwer of a Servant, a 
Wife, a Tenant, puts ſome People out of all Pa- 
tience; and yet they can quarrel with the Govern- 
ment for not allowing them the ſame Liberty in 
Publick, which they themſelves deny to their 
own Families. If they ſay nothing, tis Contu- 
macy: if they ſpeak, or laugh, tis Inſolence. As 
if a Man had his Ears given him only for Muſick; 
Whereas we muſt faffer all forts of Noiſes, good 
and bad, both of Man and Beaft. How Idle is 
It to ſtart at the tinkling of a Bell, or the Creak- 
ing of a Door, when for all this delicacy, we muſt 
endure Thunder? Neither are our Eyes leſs Cu- 
rious and Phantaſtical than our Ears. When we 
are abroad, we can bear well enough with foul 
Mays, naſty Streets, noiſom Ditches; but a Spot 
3 Bw upon 
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upon a Diſh at home, or an unſwept Hearth, ab- 
ſolutely diſtracts us. And what's the Reaſon, but 
that we are patient in the One Place, and Phan- 
raſtically Peeviſh in the Other? Nothing makes 
us more intemperate than Luxury, that ſhrinks 
at every Stroke, and ſtarts at every Shadow. 
"Tis Death to ſome to have another fit above 
them, as if a Body were ever the more or the 
leſs honeſt for the Cuſhion. But they are only 
weak Creatures that think themſelves wounded, 


if they be but rouch'd. One of the Sibarites, 
that ſaw a Fellow hard at work a digging, de- 


fired him ro give over, for it made him weary to 
ſee him: it was an ordinary complaint with 


him, That be could take ne reſi, becauſe the 


Ro/e-leaves lay double under him. When we arc 
ance weakned with our Pleaſures, every thing 
grows Intollerable. And we are Angry as well 
with thoſe things that cannot hurt us, as with 
thoſe that do. We tear a Book becauſe tis blot- 
ted; and our Cloarhs, becauſe they are not well 
made: Things that neither deſerve our Anger, 
nor feel it: The Taylor perchance did his beſt, 
or however, had no latent to diſpleaſe us: If fo, 
firſt, W by ſhould we be Angry at all? Secondly, 
Why ſhould we be Angry with the Thing for 
the Man's fake? Nay, our Anger extends cven 

to Dogs, Horſes, and other Beaſts. 
* I'T was a Blaſphemous, and 
* The Bape 5 2. Extravaganc2 that ot 
7 A Cazas Ceſar, who cballeng'd Jupi- 
2 Y CS r for Making fuch a Ne * 
1 his Thunder that he could not hear 
his Mimigues, and ſo invented a Machine in Imi- 
ration ot 11, to oppoſe Thunder to Thunder ; a brutal 
conceit, io imagine, either that He could * 
- 


| 
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the Almighty, or that the Almighty could not 
m 


reach Him. * 
AND every jot as ridiculous, though not fo 


impious, was that of * Cyrus; who, 3 4 
in bis upon Babylon, found 1 4 be 


a River in his way that put a ſtop oye 
to his _ an Wu. "I TA 
ſtrong, carry'd away one of the H t 

belong'd to his own Chariot: Upon this he 
ſwore, that ſince it had obſtructed bis Paſſage, 
it ſhould never hinder any Bodies elſe; and pre- 
ſently ſet his whole Army to work upon't, which 
diverted it into a hundred and fourſcore Chan- 
nels, and laid it dry. In this Ignoble and Un- 
profitable Employment, he loſt his Time, and 
the Soldiers their Courage, and gave his Adver- 
faries an Opportunity of providing themſelves, 
while he was waging War with a River, inſtead 
of an Enemy. 


CHAP. VII. 
Advice in the Caſes of Contumely and 
EO Revenge. 


AF Provocations to Anger there are two ſorts ; 

there is an Injury, and there is a Contume- 

ly. The former in its own Nature is the Hea- 
vier; the other, flight in it ſelf, and only trouble- 
ſome to a wounded Imagination. And yet fome 
there are that will bear Blows, and Death it 
ſelf, rather than Contumelious Words. A Con- 
tumely is an Indi gnity below the Confideration 
1 ot 
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of the yery Law; and not worthy either of a 
Revenge, or ſo much as a Complaint. Ir is on- 
ly the Vexation, and Infirmity of a weak Mind, 
as well as the Practice of a Haughty and Inſo- 
lent Nature, and fignifies no moreto a Wiſe and 
Sober Man than an Idle Dream, that is no ſooner 
paſt than forgotten. Tis true, it implies Con- 
tempt; but what needs any Man care for being 
contemptible to others, if he be not fo to him- 
ſelf? For a Child in the Arms to ſtrike the Mo- 
ther, tear her Hair, claw the Face of her, and 
call her Names; That goes for nothing with us, 
becauſe the Child knows not what he does. Nei- 
ther are we mov'd at the Impudence, and Bit- 
terneſs of a Buffoon, though he fall upon his 
own Maſter, as well as the Gueſts: But, on the 
contrary, we encourage and entertain the Free- 
dom. Are we not Mad then to be delightcd and 

diſpleas d with the ſame thing, and to take that 
as an Injury from one Man, which paſſes only 
for a Raillery from another? He that is Wiſe, 
will behave himſelf roward all Men as we do 
ro our Children: For they are but Children too; 
though they have Gray Hairs: They are indeed 
of 2 larger Size, and their Errors are Grown 
up with them; They live without Rule, they 


covet without Choice, they are Timorous and 


Unſteady; and if at 7 time they happen to be 
Quiet, tis more out of Fear, than Reaſon. Tis 
a wretched Condition to ſtand in awe of every 
Bodies Tongue; and whoſoever is vext at a Re- 
proach, would be proud if he were Commended. 

e ſhould look upon Contumelies, Slanders, 
and ill Words, only as the Clamour of Enemies, 


or Arrows ſhot at a diſtance, that make a Clat- 
tering upon our Arms, but do no Execution. A | 


Man 


7 
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an makes himſelf leſs than his Adverſary, by 
7 ing that he is Contemn'd. Things are 127 
il, that are ill taken; and tis not for a Man 
of Worth to think himſelf better or worſe for 
the Opinion of Others. He that thinks himſelf 
injur'd, let him ſay, Ether I have deſerv'd this, 
or | have not. If I bave, tis a Judgment: f 
I have not, tis an Injuſtice; and the Doer of it 
has more reaſon to be aſham'd than the Suffe- 
rers. Nature has aſſign'd every Man his Poſt, 
which he is bound in Honour to maintain, ler 
bim be never ſo much preſs d. Diogenes was 
Diſputing of Anger, and an Inſolent young Fel- 
low, to try if he could put him beſide his Phi- 
loſophy, ſpit in his Face: Joung Man, ſays Dio- 
genes, this does not make me Angry yet; but 7 
| am in ſome doubt whether I ſhould be ſo or no. 
Some are ſo impatient, that they cannot bear a 
Contumely, even from a Woman; whoſe very 

Beauty, Greatneſs, and Ornaments, are all of 
them little enough to vindicate her from many 
Indecencies, without much Modeſty, and Dit- 
cretion. Nay, they will lay it to Heart even 
from the meaneſt of Servants. How wretched 
is that Man whoſe Peace lyes at the Mercy of 
the People? A Phyſician is not Angry at the 
Intemperance of a Mad Patient; nor does he 
take it ill to be rail'd at by a Man in a Fever: 
Juſt fo ſhould a Wiſe Man treat all Mankind, 
as a Phyſician does his Patient: and looking up- 
on them only as fick, and extravagant; let their 
Words and Actions, whether Good, or Bad, go 
equally for — z attending ſtill his Duty 
even in the courſeſt Offices that may conduce 
to their Recovery. Men that are Proud, Froward, 
and Powerful, he values their Scorn as * as 
* 
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their Quality, and looks upon them no other. 
Si om > ade in: the Gece of © te, 
If a Beggar worſbips him, or if he takes ao 
Notice of him, tis all one to him; and with a 
Rich Man he makes it the ſame Caſe. Their 
and their Injuries he accounts much 
alike; without Rejoicing at the one, or Grie- 
ving at the other. 
IN theſc Caſes, the Rule is to 
* Parks all ja P 
| s 1s any Sign or 
— of Guia. oy ye 5 
hope of Amend. in Injuries, as in Benefits, the Re- 
mens. iting of the one with the other: 
For it is a Shame to overcome in 
the one, and in the other to be overcome, Ir 
is the Part of a great Mind to deſpiſe Injuries, 
and it is one kind of Revenge, to lect a 
Man, as not worth it: For it makes the firſt Ag- 
greſſor too conſiderable. Our Philoſophy me- 
thinks might carry us up to the Bravery of a 
Generous Maſtiff, that can hear the Barking of 
a thouſand Curs, without taking any notice of 
them. He that receives an Injury from his Su- 
perior, it is not enough for him to bear it with 
Patience, and without any thought of Revenge, 
bur he muſt receive it with a cheerful Counte- 
nance, and look as if he did not underſtand it 
too; for if he appear too ſenſible, he ſhall be 
ſure to have more on't. *Tis a damn'd Humour 
in great Men, that whom they wrong they'll 
bate. It is well anſwer d of an old Courtier; 
that was ask'd, How he kept fo long in Favour? 
Why, ſays he, By receiving Injuries, and crying 
your Humble Servant for them. Some Men take 
it for an Argument of Greatnels, to have Re- 


venge 
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venge in their Power; but ſo far is he that is 
under the Dominion of Anger, from 2 
that he is not ſo much as Free. Not that 
is a kind of Pleaſure to ſome in the Act 
of Revenge: But the very Werd is [nbuman, 
though it may paſs for Honeſt. Virtue, in ſhort, 
is impenetrable, aud Revenge is only the Confeſſion 
an Infirmity. 5 
Tin is a Fantaſtical Humour, 
that the fame * Jeſt in private, The ſame C. 
ſhould make us Merry, and yet En- a — 
rage us in Publick ; nay, we will ve, 4 4 
not allow the Liberty that we take. y i Publ 
Some Railleries we account plea- 3 
fant, others bitter: A Conceit upon a Squint- Eye, 
a Hunch- Back, or any Perſonal Detect, paſſes for 
2 Reproach. And why may we not as well hear 
it, as ſee it? Nay, if 4 _ — our Gate, 
Speech, or any Natural Imperfection, it puts 
* of all Patience, as if the Cornet 
were more Grievous, than the doing of the thing 
it felf. Some cannot endure to hear of their 
Age, nor others of their Poverty; and they make 
the thing the more taken notice of, the more 
they gelte to hide it. Some bitter Jeſt (for the 
rpoſe) was broken upon you at the Table; 
| wa. better Company then. In the Freedom ot 
Cups a ſober Man will hardly contain himſelf 
within Bounds. It fticks with us extremely 
ſometimes, that the Porter will not let us in to 
his Great Maſter. Will any but a Mad-Man 
_ quarrel with a Cur for Barking, when he may 
pacifie him with a Cruſt? What have we to 


do but to k Laugh at Him? 


eep further off, and 
Fidus Cornelius (a tall, flim Fellow) fell down- 
right a crying in the Senate-Houſe, at Corbulo's 


ſaying 
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ſaying, that be look? lite an Eſftriche. He was 
a Man that made nothing of a Laſh upon his 
Life, and Manners ; but it was worſe than Death 
to him, a Reflexion upon his Perſon. No Man 
was ever ridiculous to others, that laught at him- 
ſelf firſt: It prevents Miſchief, and tis a Spite- 
ful Diſappointment of thoſe that take Pleaſure 
in ſuch Abuſes. Fatinivs (a Man that was made 
up for Scorn, and Hatred, Scurrilous, and Im- 
pudent to the higheſt Degree, but moſt abuſively 
_ Witty, and with all this he was diſeas'd, and 

deform'd to Extremity) his way was always to 

begin to make ſport with himſelf, and ſo he pre- 
vented the Mockeries of other People. There 
are none more abuſive to others, than they that 
lye molt open to it themſelves; but the Humour 
goes round, and he that Laughs at Me to day, 
will have ſome Body to Laugh at Him to mor- 
row, and revenge my Quarrel. But however, 
there are ſome Liberties that will never go down 


with ſome Men. py 


ASIATICUS VALERIUS (one of Ca- 
 Ttigula's particular Friends, and a Man of Sto- 
mach, that would not eaſily * di- 


> Some a geſt an Affront) Caligul hi 
4 geſt an ont) Caligula told him 
Finn un Publick what kind of Bedfel. 


low his Wife was. Good God! 
that ever any Man ſhould hear this, or a Prince 
ſpeak ir, eſpecially to a Man of Conſular Autho- 
rity, a Friend, and a Husband; and in ſuch a 
Manner too, as at once to own his Diſguſt, and 
his Adultery. The Tribune Chereas had a weak 
broken Voice, like an Hermapbrodite; when he 
come to Caligula for the Hord, he would give 
him ſometimes Yenus, otherwhiles Priapus; as 4 
Slur upon him both ways. Valerius was _ 
| wards 
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wards the principal Inſtrument in the Conſpi- 
inſt him; and Chereas, to convince him 
of his Manhood, at one Blow cleft him down 
the Chine with his Sword. No Man was fo for- 
ward as Caligula to Break a Jeſt, and no Man ſo 
unwilling to Bear it. 


 Cantions againſt Anger in the matter of 
Education, Converſe, and other Gene- 

ral Means of preventing it, * in 
our Selves and ot hers. 


A LL that we have to ſay in particular up- 
on this Subject lyes under theſe two Heads; 
Firſt, that we do not fall into Anger; and Se- 
condly, that we do not Tranſgreſs in't. As in 
the caſe of our Bodies, we have ſome Medicines 
to preſerve us when we are Well, and others to 
recover us when we are Sick; ſo it is one thing 
not to Admit it, and another thing to Over- 
come it. We are in the firſt place, ro L 
all Provocations, and the beginnings of 
for if we be once down, tis a hard Task to _ 
up again: When our Paſſion has got the better 
of our Reaſon, and the Enemy is receiv'd into 
the Gate, we cannot expect that the Conque- 
ror ſhould take Conditions from the Priſoner. 
And, in truth our Reaſon, when it is thus ma- 
ſter d, turns effectually into Paſſion. A careful 
ation is a great Matter, for our Minds are 
_ form'd in our — but 'tis a _ Bu- 
neſs 
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finefs to cure ill Habits: Beſide that, we are 
enflam'd by Climate, Conſtitution, Company, 
and a thouſand other Accidents, that we are not 
aware of. | 

Tun Choice of a good Nurſe, and a Well- 
natur'd Tutor, goes a great for the ſweer- 
neſs both of the Blood, and of the Manners will 
paſs into the Child. There is nothing breeds 
Anger more than a ſoft and effeminate Educa- 
tion; and 'tis very ſeldom ſeen, that either the 
Mother's, or the School-maſter's Darling ever 
comes to good. But, my young Maſter, when 
he comes into the World, behaves himſelf like 
a cholerick Coxcomb; for Flattery, and a great 
Fortune nouriſh Touchineſs. Bur it is a nice point, 
fo to check the Seeds of Anger in a Child, as 
not to take off his Edge, and quench his Spirits, 
whereot a Principal Care muſt be raken, betwixr 
Licence and Severity, that he be neither roo much 
Embolden'd nor Depreſs d. Commendation gives 
him Courage, and Confidence; but then the 
danger is, ot blowing him up into Inſolence, and 
Wrath: So that when to uſe the Bit, and when 
the Spur, is the main Difficulty. Never put bim 
to a neceſſity of Begging any thing baſely, or 
if he does, let him go without it. Enure him 
to a Familiarity, where he has any Emulation; 
And in all his Exerciles, let him that 
tis generous to overcome his Competitor, but 
not to hurt him. Allow him to be pleas'd when 
| he does well, but not Tranſported, for that will 
puff him up into too high a Conceit of him- 

telf. Give him nothing that he cries for, till the 
Dogged Fit is over, but then let him have it 
when he is quiet; to ſhew him that there is no- 


nr 
or 
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for whatever he does amiſs, and make him be- 
times acquainted with the Fortune that he was 
Born to. Let his Diet be cleanly, but Sparing z 
and Cloath him like the Rett of bis Fellows: 
For by placing him upon that Equality at 
firſt, will be the leſs proud after ward; 
And conſequently the leſs waſpiſh and quar- 
IN the next place let us have a cate of 
Temptations that we cannot Reſiſt, and Provo- 
cations that we cannot Bear; and eſpeciall 
ſour, and exceptious Company: For a Croſs Hu- 
mour is Contagious: Nor is it all, that a Man 
ſhall be the better for the Example of a quiet 
Converſation; but an Angry Diſpoſition is trou- 
bleſom, becauſe it has nothing elſe to work up- 
on. We ſhould therefore chuſe a Sincere, Ea- 
ſie, and Temperate Companion, that will nei- 
ther Provoke Anger, nor Return it; nor give a 
Man any occaſion of exerciſing his Diſtempers. 
Nor is it enough to be Gentle, Submiſs, and Hu- 
man, without Integrity, and Plain Dealing: For 
Flattery is as Offeniive on the other fade. Some 
Men would take a Curſe frem you better than 
a Compliment. Cælius, a paſſionate Orator, had 
a Friend of fingular Patience that Supp'd with 
him; who had no way to avoid a Quarrel, but 
by ſaying Amen to all that Celizs faid. Cælius, 
taking this lll; Say ſometbing againſt me, ſays 
he, that you and may be Tue; and he was an- 
gry with him becauſe he would net; but the 
Diſpute fell, as it needs muſt, for want of an 
Opponent. | 
HE that is naturally addicted to Anger, let 
him ule a Moderate Diet, and Abſtain from 
Wine; for it is but adding Fire to Fire. Gen- 
tle 


y of 
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"tle Exerciſes, Recreations, and Sports, Temper 
and Sweeten the Mind. Let him have a care 
alſo of and obſtinate Diſputes, for tis ea- 
fier not to begin them, than to put an end to 
them. Severe Studies are not for him nei- 
ther: as Law, Mathematicks: too much Inten- 
tion preys upon the Spirits, and makes him Ea- 
ger. But Poetry, Hiſtory, and thoſe lighter En- 
rertainments may ſerve him for Diverſion and Re- 
lief. He that would be quiet, muſt not venture 
at things out of his Reach, or beyond his Strength; 
for he ſhall either ſtagger under the Burthen, 
or diſcharge it upon the next Man he meets; 
which is the ſame Caſe in Civil and Domeftick 
Affairs. Buſineſs that is ready, and practicable, 
goes off with Eaſe; but when tis too heavy for 
the Bearer, they fall both together. Whatſoever 
we defign, we ſhould firſt take a Meafure of 
our ſelves, and compare our Force with the Un- 
dertaking, for it vexes a Man not to go through 
with his Work: a Repulſe inflames a rous 
Nature, as it makes one that is Ph ck, 
Sad. I have known ſome that have advis'd look- 
ing in a Glaſs when a Man is in the Fit, and the 
very Spectacle of his own Deformity has cur'd 
him. Many that are troubleſome in their Drink, 
and know their own Infirmity, give their Ser- 
vants order before-hand, to take them away by 
force, for fear of Miſchief, and not to obey their 
Maſters themſelves when they are hot-headed. 
If the thing were duly conſider d, we ſhould need 
no other Cure than the bare Conſideration of iv. 
We are not Angry at Mad-men, Children, and 
Fools, becauſe they do not know what they do: 
and why ſhould not Imprudence have an equal 
Privilege in other Cafes! If a Horſe Kick, or 
a 
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2 Dog Bite, ſhall a Man Kick or Bite again? 
Eh wapis whelly n 
ere 
ſeſſes the other. So long as we are among Men, 

us cheriſh ityz and fo live, that no 
ma 4 ear, or in Danger of us. 
Loſſes, Injuries, Reproaches, Calummes, they 
are but ſhort Inconveniences, — 4 tes 
them with Reſolution. Beſide that, ſome Pro- 
ple are above our Anger, others below it. To 
contend with our Superiors were a Folly, and 
with our Inferiors an Indigmty. A 
N n 
Cual Remedy againſt A Pa foft- 
than * Patience, 2 em Wrath, 
tion. Let but the firſt Fervour 

abate, and that Miſt which darkens the Mind, 
will be either Leſſen d or Diſpell'd; a Day, nay, 
an Hour does much in the moſt violent Cates, and 


perchance totally ſuppreſſes it: Time diſcovers 5 


the Truth of things, and turns that into Judgment 
which at firft was Anger. Plato was about to 
ftrike his Servant, and while his Hand was inthe 
Air, he check'd himſelf, but ftill held it in that 
Menacing Poſture. A Friend of his took notice 
2 and askt him what he meant: I am now, 
lays Plato, puniſh; an Angry Man: So that 
he had left his — 5 to chaſtiſe bimſelf. Ano» 
ther time, his Servant having committed a 
great Fault: Speuſfippms, fays he, Do you beat 
that Fellow, for 1 am Angry : So that he forbore 
ſtriking him for the very Reaſon that would 
have made another Man have done it. 7 am 
Angry, ſays he, and foall go farther than be- 
comes me. Nor is it fit that a Servant ſhould 
be in His Power, that is not his own Matter. 

C Why 
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Why ſhould an | 
Augry Man with a Revenge, when Plats durſt 
not truſt himſelf? Either he muſt Govern Thar, 
or That will Undo him. Let us do our beft to 
Overcome it; but let us however keep it cloſe, 
without giving it any Vent. An Angry Man, if 
be gives himſelf Liberty at all times, will go too 
far. If it comes once to ſhew it ſelf in the Eye, 
or Countenance, it has got the better of us. 


one venture now to truſt an 


Nay, we ſhould fo Oppole it, as to put on the 


very contrary Diſpoſitions: Calm Looks, Soft 
and Slow Speech; an Eaſie, and Deliberate March, 
and by little and little we may poſſibly bring our 
Thoughts into a ſober Conformity with our 
Actions. When Socrates was Angry, he would 
take himſelf in't, and Speak Low, in oppoſition 
to the Motions of his Diſpleaſure. His Friends 
would take notice of itz and it was not to his 
Diſadvantage neither, but rather to his Credit, 
that ſo many ſhould know that he was Angry, 
and no Body fee] it; which could never have 
been, if he had not given his Friends the ſame | 
Liberty of Admonition which he himſelf rook. | 
And this Courſe ſhould we take; we ſhould de- 


fire our Friends not to flatter us in our Follies | 


bur to treat us with all Liberties of Reprehenſion, 
even when we are leaſt willing to bear it, againſt ſo 
powerful, and fo inſinuating an Evil; we ſhould 
call for help while we have our Eyes in our Head, 
and are yer Maſters of our felves. Moderation 


is profitable for Subjects, but more for Princes; 


who have the means of executing all that their 


Anger prompts them to. When that Power comes 


o c to be cxercis'd to a common Miſchief, it can 
never long continue, a Common Fear joyning in 
one Cauſe all their divided Complaints. In 2 


| 
| 
L 
} 
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Word now, how we may Prevent, Moderate, or 
Maſter this Impotent” Paſſion in others. 
IT is not enough to be ſound 


our ſelves, unleſs we * endeavour . ral ways 


of diverting 


to make others ſo, wherein we — 


muſt accommodate he Remedy 
to the Temper of the Patient. Some are to be 
dealt with by Artifice, and Addreſs: As for Ex- 
ample, Why will you gratifie your Enemies to ſbew 
your ſelf ſo much concern'd? "Tis not worth your 
Anger; Is below you; I am as much troubled 
at it my ſelf, as you can be; but you had bet- 
ter ſay nothing, and take your time to be even 
with tbem. Anger in ſome People, is to be 
openly oppos'd ; in others, there mutt be a little 
belag, according to the diſpoſition of the Per- 
n. Some are won by Entreaties; others are 
rs by meer Shame, and Conviction; and 
by Delay; A dull way of Cure for a vio- 
lent Diſtemper : But this muſt be the laſt Expe- 


riment. Other Affections may be better dealt 
with at Leiſure: For they proceed gradually; 
bur this commences, and perfects it ſelf in the 


fame Moment. It does not, like other Paſſions, 
Sollicir, and Miſ-lead us, but it runs away with 
us by Force; and hurries us on with an irreſi- 
ſtable Temerity, as well to our own, as to ano- 
ther's Ruin: Not only flying in the Face of him 
that Provokes us, but like a Torrent, bearing 


down all before it. There's no encountring the 


firſt Heat and Fury of it; For it is Deaf, and 
Mad. The bett way is (in the Beginning) ro give 
it Time, and Reſt, and let ir ſpend it ſelf: while 


| the Paſſion is too hot to handle, we may deceive it 


but however, let all Inſtruments of Revenge be 
put out of the way. Ir is not amiſs ſometimes 
&S 2 | to 
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to pretend to be Angry too; and join with him, 
8 in the Opa e the Inj 7, but in the 
ſeeming contrivance of a Revenge. But this muſt 
be a Perſon then that has ſome Authority over 
him. This is a way to get Time, and by ad- 


viſing upon ſome greater Puniſh 
the kar: 


ment, to delay 
If the Paſſion be outrageous, try 
what Shame or Fear can do. If weak, 'tis no 


hard matter to amuſe it by ſtrange Stories, grate- 


ful News, or pleaſant Diſcourſes. Deceit in this 
Caſe, is Fri ip; for Men muſt be Cozen'd 


to be Cur'd. 2 
3 Tun Injurics that prefs har- 
Thoſe pe geſt u us, are thole which 


either we have not deſerv'd, or 


neither De- or at leaſt not in fo 
E wr E*- High a Degree. This ariſes from 
the Love of our ſelves: For eve- 


Man takes him like a Prince in this 
Ge, to Prafie all Lidenicy, and to Allow 
none. Which proceeds either from Ignorance, 
or Inſolence. What News is it for Pele to do 
ill things? For an Enemy to hurt us; nay, for 

a Friend, or a Servant to Tranſgreſs, and to 
prove Treacherous, Ungrateful, Covetous, Im- 
pious? What we find in one Man, we may in 
another, and * — is th ny Security in For 
tune, than in Men. Our Joys are mingled with 
Fear, and a Tempeſt may riſe out of a Calm: 
but a Skilful Pilot is always provided for't. 


CHAP. 
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KMELIEPSRIERIRSY 
CHAP. X. 
Againſt Raſh Judgment. 


* is good for every Man to fortifie himſelf 
on his weak fide: and if he Loves his Peace, 
he muſt not be Inquifitive, and hearken to Tale- 
bearers; for the Man that is over- curious to hear 
and ſee every thing, multiplies Troubles to Him- 
ſelf; For a Man does not feel, what he does 
not know. He that is Liſtning after private 
Diſcourſe, and what People fay of him, ſhall 
never be at Peace. How many things that are 
Innocent in themſelves, are made Injurious yet, 
by Miſconſtruction? Wherefore ſome things we 
are to pauſe upon, others to laugh ar, and others 
again to Pardon. Or if we cannot avoid the 
Senſe of Indigniries, let us however ſhun the o- 
pen Profeſſion of it; which may caſily be done, 
as appears by many Examples of thoſe, that have 
ſuppreſs d their Anger, under the Awe of agrea- 
ter Fear. It is a good Caution not to believe 
any thing till we are very certain of it; for ma- 
ny probable things prove falſe, and a ſhort time 
will make Evidence of the undoubted Truth. 
We are prone to believe many things which we 
are unwilling to hear, and fo we conclude, and 
take up a Prejudice before we can judge. Ne- 
yer condemn a Friend unheard ; or without let» 
ting him know his Accuſer, or his Crime. Tis 
a common thing to ſay, Do not you tell that you 
had it from me. for if yam do, PII deny it, and ne- 
ver tell you any thing again. By which means, 
Friends are fer rogether by the Ears, and the 
3 Informet 
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Informer flips his Neck out of the Collar. Ad- 
mit no Stories upon theſe terms; for ic is an 
unjuſt thing to Believe in Private, and to be 
Angry openly. He that delivers himſelt up to 
Gueſs and Conjecture, runs a great Hazard; for 
there can be no Suſpicion without ſome pro- 
bable Grounds; fo that without much Candour, 
and Simplicity, and making the - beſt of every 
thing, there's no living in Society with Man- 
kind. Some things that offend us we have by 
Report; others we See, or Hear. In the firſt Caſe, 
let us not be too Credulous: Some People frame 
Stories that they may deceive us; Others onl: 
tell what they Hear, and are deceiv'd Themſelves. 
Some make it their Sport to do ill Offices; 
Others do them only to pick a Thank: There 
are ſome that would part the deareſt Friends in 

the World; Others love to do Miſchief and ſtand 

aloof off, to ſee what comes on't. If it be a 
ſmall matter, I would have Witneſſes; but if it 
be a greater, I would have it upon Oath, and 
allow time ro the Accufed, and Council too, 
and hear it over and over again. : 
185 IN thoſe Cates where we our 
* Make ihe % ſelves are Witnclſes, we ſhould 
of ecer thing, * take into Conſideration all the 
Circumſtances. If a Child, twas 
Ienorance : It a Woman, a Miſtake: If done by 
Command, a Neceſſity: If a Man be Injur'd, tis 
but Quod pro quo. If a Judge, he Knows what 
he does: If a Prince, I mult Submit; either, if 
Guilty, to Juſtice, or if Iunocent, to Fortune : 
It a Brute, I make my ſelf one by /mitating it: 
If a Calamiiy, or Diſeaſe, my beſt Relief is 
Patience It Providence, "tis both [mpions and 
Fain to be Aug) at it: If a Cod Man, Ill 
make 
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make the Beſt on't: If a Bad, I'll never Honder 
at it. Nor is it only by Tales, and Stories, that 
we are inflam'd, but Suſpicions, Countenances ; 
nay, a Look, or a Smile is enough to blow us 
up. In theſe Caſes let us ſuſpend our Diſplea- 
lure, and plead the Cauſe of the Ablent. Per- 
haps be is innocent; or if not, I have time to con- 
fider on't, and may take my Revenge at Leiſure : 
but when it is once Executed, tis not to be Re- 
call d. A Jealous Head is apt to take that to 
himſelf which was never meant him. Let us 
therefore truſt ro nothing, but what we fee; 
and chide our ſelves where we are over Credu- 
lous. By this Courſe we ſhall not be fo cafily 
impos'd upon; nor put to trouble our ſelves 
about things not worth the while; as the Loy- 
tring of a Servant uponan Errand, the Tumbling 
of a Bed; or the Spilling of a Glaſs of Drink. 
*Tis a Madneſs to be diforder'd at theſe Foo- 
leries; We conſider the thing done, and not the 
Doer of it. It may be he did i? Unvillingly, 
or by Chance. It was a irick put upon bim, er 
he was forc'd to't. He did it for Reward per- 
haps, not Hatred; Nor of his own Accord; but 
be was egg d on tot. Nay, ſome Regard muſt 

be had to the Age of the Perſon, or to Fortune; 
and we muſt conſult Humanity, and Candour 
in the Caſe. One does me a Great Miſchief, 
at Unawares; Another docs me a very /mall 
one by Degen; Or peradventure none at all, 
but intended me one. The Latter was more in 
Fault, but I'll be Angry with neither. We mutt 
diſtinguiſn berwixt what a Man cannot do, 
and what he will not. *Tis true, be has once ef- 
fended me; but, How often has be pleas'd me? 
He has offcaded me often, and in other kinds, 
24 Aud 
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And why ſbould not 1 Bear it as well now as I 
have done? Is he my Friend? why then wa 
 againſ# bis Will. Is he my Enemy? "Tis no more 
nn 
Men, and not . e wit : y thus 
to our ſelves, Ve bave all of 
No Man is fo Circumſpect, ſo Confiderate, or 
ſo fearful of offending, he has much to an- 
ſwer for. A Generous Prifoner cannot imme- 
diately comply with all the Sordid, and Labo- 
rious Offices of a Slave. A Footman that is 
not breath'd, cannot keep pace with his Maſter's 
Horſe. He that is over-watch'd, may be al- 
low'd to be Drowzy. All theſe things are to 
be weigh'd before we give any Ear to the firſt 
Impulſe. If it be my Duty to love my Coun- 
„I muſt be kind alſo to my ( men: 
If: Veneration be due to the Whole, fo is a 
Piety allo to the Parts: And it is the Common 
Intereſt to preſerve them. We are all Members 
of one Body, and it is as Natural to help one 
another, as for the Hands to help the Feet, or 
the Eyes the Hands. Without the Love, and 
Care of the Parts, the Whole can never be pre- 
ſerv d; and we muſt ſpare one another, becauſc 
we are born for Society, which cannot be main- 
tun'd, without a Regard to Particulars. Let 
this be a Rule to us, never to deny a Pardon 
that does no Hurt either to the Giver, or Re- 
ceiver. That may be well enough in Oue, which 
is Ill in Another; and therefore we are not to 
condemn any thing that is Common to a Na- 
tion: for Cuſtom defends it. But much more 


Pardonable are thoſe things which are Common 
to Mankind. 


IT 
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I T is a kind of Spiteful Com- 
fort, that * whoever . * — does 
Injury, may receive one; and that ;; * 
2 a Ro over Him that is =* * 
above Me. A Man ſhould ſtand 
3s firm againſt all Indignities, as a Rock does a> 
ink the Waves. As it is fome fatisfaftion to a 
in a mean Condition, that there is ne Se- 
curity in a more proſperous; And as the Loſs of 
a Son in a Corner is born with more Patience, 
upon the fight of a Funeral carry'd out of a Pa- 
lace; So are Injuries, and Contempts, the more 
' tolerable from a meaner Perſon, when we con- 
fider, that the Greateſt Men and Fortunes arc 
not exempt. The wiſeſt alſo of Mortals have 
their Failings, and no Man living is without the 
ſame Excuſe. The difference is, that we do not 
all of us tranſgreſs the fame way: but we are 
oblig'd in Humanity to bear with one another. 
We ſhould, every one of us, bethink our ſelves 
how remiſs we have been in our Duties; how 
immodeſt in our Diſcourſes; how Intemperate 
in our Cups: and why not as well how Extra- 
vagant we have been in our Paſſions. Let us 
clear our ſelves of this Evil, purge our Minds, 
and utterly root out all thoſe Vices, which, up- 
on leaving the leaſt Sting, will grow again, and 
recover. We muſt Think of every thing, Ex- 
pect every thing, that we may not be Surpriz'd. 
It is a Shame, ſays Fabius, for a Commander to 
excuſe himſelf by ſaying, / was not aware of is. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP XL 


Take nothing ill from Another Man, "till 
Jon bave i your Own Caſe. 


I T is not Prudent to deny a Pardon to any 
Man without firſt examining, if we do not 
ſtand in need of it our ſelves; 2 it may be our 
Lot to ask it, even at his Feet, to whom we re- 
fuſe it. But we are willing enough to Do, what 
we are very unwilling to Suffer. It is unreafo- . 
nable to charge Publick Vices upon Particular 
Perſons; For we are all of us wicked, and that 
which we blame in others, we find in our ſelves. 
"Tis not a Paleneſs in one, or a Leanneſs in ano- 
ther; but a Peſtilence that has laid hold upon 
All. Tis a Wicked World, and we make part 
of it; and the way to be quiet, is to bear one 
with another. Such a Man, we cry, has done 
me @ forewd turn, and I never did bim any hurt. 
Well, but it may be, I have miſchiev'd other 
People, or at leaſt I may live to do as much to 
him, as that comes to. Such @ ove has ſpoken ill 
things of me; but if I firſt ſpeak ill of him, as 1 
do of many others, this is not an Injury, but a 
Repayment. What if he did over-ſhoot him- 
ſelf? He was loth to loſe his Conceit perhaps, 
but there was no Malice in't; and if he had nor 
done Me a Miſchief, he muſt have done Him- 
telf one. How many Good Offices are there 
that look like Injuries? Nay, how many have 
been reconcil'd, and good Friends, after a pro- 
fels'd Hatred ? 1 


BETORE 
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BeroRE we lay any thing to heart, let 
us ask our ſelves if we have nor 
done * the fame thing to others. Ter un Max 
But, where ſhall we find an Equal , — | 


fierce againſt Calumny, as the Evil Speaker 
None fo ſtrict Exacters of Modeſty in a Servant, 
as thoſe that are moſt Prodigal of their own. We 
carry our Neighbour's Crimes in fight, and we 
throw our own over our Shoulders. The Intem- 
perance of a bad Son is chaſtis'd by a worſe Fa- 
ther; and the Luxury that we puniſh in others, 
we allow to our ſelves. The Tyrant exclaims 
3 Homicide; and Sacril _ Theft. 
ſe are Angry with the Perſons, but not with 
the Faults. „ 
SoM things there are that 
cannot — us, and * others will - "pon 
not; as Magiſtrates, Parents, 8 
Tutors, . whoſe Reproof — — * 
or Correction we are to take, as 6 
we do Abſtinence, bleeding, and other uneaſic 
things, which we are the better for. In which 
Caſes, we are not ſo much ro reckon upon what 
we ſuffer, as upon what we have done. I tate 
it ill, ſays one; aud I have done nothing, ſays 
another when at the ſame time we make it 
worſe, by Ong gn and Contumacy to 
our firſt Error. We cry out preſently, bat Law 
have we Tranſgreſsd? As it the Letter of the 
Law were the Sum of our Duty, and that Piety, 
Humanity, Liberality, Juſtice, and Faith were 
things beſide our Buſineſs. No, no, the _ of 
| Human 
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is of a greater Latitude; and we 
have m igations upon us, that are not to 
be found in the Statute- Boots. And yet we fall 
ſhort of the Exactneis, even of That Legal I. 
nacency. We have intended one thing, and done 
* 1. — want of Succeſs has 
kept us from being Criminals. This very thing. 
Nebel _ —_ us more favourable y - 
linquents, to forgive not only our ſel 
but the Gods too; of Swe. Pas th * 
der Thoughts in taking that to be a Particular 
Evil directed to us, that befalls us only by the 
common Law of Mortality. In fine, no Man 
living can Abſolve himſelf to his Conſcience, 
though to the World — 4 he may. Tis true 
that we are alſo Condemn'd to Pains, and Diſ- 
_ eaſes, and to Death too, which is no more than 
the quitting of the Soul's Houſe. But, Why 
ſhould any Man complain of Bondage, that 
whereſoever he looks, has his way open to Liber- 
ty? That Precipice, that Sea, that River, that 
W * there's 4 in the bot- 
1 Swica! tom of it. It hangs upon every 
Error. Crooked Bough; and r 
_ hroat, a Hearr, but 
every Vein in his Body opens a Paſſage to it. 
TO conclude, Where my proper Virtue fails 
me, I will have recourſe to Ex and fay 
to my ſelf, Am I greater than Philip or Auguſtus, 
who both of them put up greater Reproaches? 
Many have pardon'd their Enemies, and ſhall 
not I forgive a Neglect, a little Freedom of the 
Tongue? Nay the Patience but of a Second 
Thought does the Buſineſs; for, though the 
firſt ſhock be violent, take it in parts, and ris ſub- 
du'd. And, to wind up all in one word; The 
| great 
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great Leſſon of Mankind, as well in this, as in all 
other Caſes, is, 1% de as we would be done by. 


HERE is ſo near an Affinity betwixt . 
ger, and Cruelty, that many People confound 
them ; as * Cruelty wu only the Execution of 
er in t yment of a Revenge: which holds 
I Lag pd in others. There are 2 
fort of Men that take delight in the Spilling of 
Human Blood; and in the Death of thoſe that 
never did them any Injury, nor were ever fo much 
as ſuſpected for it; As Apolledorus, Phalaris, 
Sings, Procruſtus, and others, that burnt Men 
alive; whom we cannot ſo properly call Augry, 
as Brutal. For, Anger does neceſſarily pretup- 
pole an Injury, either Done, or Conceiv'd, or 
Fear d; + the other takes Pleaſure in Turment- 
ing, without ſo much as pretending any Prove- 
cation to't, and kills meerly for killing ſake. The 
Original of this Cruelty perhaps, was Anger; 
which by frequent Exerci/e, and Cuſtom, has loſt 
all ſenſe of Humanity, and Mercy; and they 
that are thus affected, are ſo far from the Coun- 
tenance, and Appearance of Men in Anger, that 
they will Laugh, Rejoice, and Entertain theme 
ſelves with the moſt horrid SpeFacles; as Racks, 
Goals, Gibbets, ſeveral forts of Chains, and Pa- 
niſbments, Dilaceration of Members, Stigmati- 
⁊ingt, and Wild Beaſts; with other exquiſite In- 
ventions 
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ventions of Torture: And yet at laſt the Cruel- 
ty it ſelf is more Horrid, and Odious, than the 
means by which it works. It is a Beftial Mad- 
neſs to Love Miſchief ; beſide, that tis Momaniſo 
to Rage and Tear; a Generous Beaſt will ſcorn 

to dot, when he has any thing at his Mercy. 
It is a Vice for FYolves, and Tygers; and no leſs 
Abominable to the World, than Dangerous to it 


Trr Romans had their Morn- 
ing, and their * Meridian Spefta- 
cles. In the Former, they had their 

Combats of Mer with Wild Beafts ; 

and in the Latter, the Men fought One with ano- 

ther. I went (ſays our Author) the other day to 
the Meridian Spectacles, in hope of Meeting ſome - 
what of Mirth, and Diverſion, to ſweeten the ha- 
mours of thoſe that had been entertain'd with Blood 
in the Morning : But, it prov'd otherwiſe; for 

compar'd with this Inbumanity, the former was a 
Mercy. The whole buſineſs was only Murther up- 

on Murtber; the Combatants fought naked, and 
every Blow was a ound. They do not contend for 

Victory, but for Death; and he that kills one Man, 

is to bekilld by another. By Wounds they are forc'd 

upon Mounds, which they take, and give upon their 
bare Breaſis. Burn that Rogue, they cry; What? 

Is he afraid of his Fleſh? Do but fee how ſnea- 

kingly that Raſcal dies. Look to your ſelves my 

Maſters, and conſider ont. Who knows but this 

may come to be your own Caſe? Wicked Examples 
ſeldom fail ot coming Home ar latt to the Au- 
thors. To deſtroy a Single Man, may be Dange- 

rous; but to Murther whole Nations, is only 2 

more Glorious Wickedneſs. Private Avarice, and 

Rigour are Condemn'd : But Oppreſſion, when it 

comes 
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comes to be Authoriz'd, by an Act of State; and 
to be publickly Commanded, though particularly 
forbidden, becomes a Point of Dignity and Ho- 
noar. What a ſhame is it for Men to Enterworry 


one another, when yet the fierceſt even of Beaſts 


are at Peace with thoſe of their own kind? This 
Brutal Fury puts Philoſophy it ſelf to a ſtand. 
The Drunkard, the Glutton, the Covetous, may 
be reduc'd. Nay, and the Miſchief of it is, that 


no Vice keeps it ſelf within its proper Bounds. 


Luxury runs into Avarice, and when the Reve- 
rence of Virtue is extinguiſh'd, Men will ſtick at 
nothing that carries Profit along with it. Man's 
Blood is ſhed in Wantonneſs; his Death is a Spe- 
Qacle for Entertainment, and his Groans are Mu- 
ſick. When Alexander deliver d up Lyſimachus 


to a Lion, how glad would he have been to have 


had Nails and Teeth to have devour'd him 
himſelf; It would have too much derogated, 
he thought, from the digniry of his Wrath, to 
have appointed a Man for the Execution of his 
Friend. Private Cruelties, tis true, cannot do 
much Miſchief, but in Princes, they are a War 
againſt Mankind. 
C. CASAR would common- 

ly, for Exerciſe, and Pleaſure, put Fe "x 
Senators, and Roman Knights to 
the Torture; and Hhip ſeveral of them, like 
Slaves, or put them to Death with the moſt ac- 
_ curate Torments, meerly for the Satisfaction of 


| his Cruelty. That Cæſar that wifh'd the People of 


Rome had but one Neck, that he might cut it off 
at one Blow. It was the Employmenr, the Study, 
and the Joy of his Life. He would not fo much 
as give the Expiring leave to Groan, but caus'd 
their Mouths to be ſtopt with Spunges, or for 

Wand 
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want of them, with Rags of their own Cloaths, 
that they ü * 
laſt Agonies at Liberty; Or 


Tormenred ſhould ak omething — wich the 
8 to hear. 


fo impatient eben we he would frequently 

Tbs: from om Supper per to have Men kill'd — 

his Life and Death had 
em cle diſpatch before the next M *. 

nothing how many Fathers were put 

by him in the — with — Naas, (dich 

3 Mercy Ds Or of their [ 
vlla's Cruelty 277 


tors being ſtartled at their Cries that were 
in the Senate-houſe: Let ns mind our buſineſs, 
ſays Hylla, This is nothing but a few Mutineers 
that I have order d to be ſent ont of the Way. 4 
Glorivas Speftacle / fays Hannibal, when he faw 
the Trenches flowing with Human Blood ; and 
if the Rivers had run Blood too he would have 
lik'd it ſo much the better. 

Anon — famous, and deteſtable Speeches 
that are — to TV * none 


F.ars all. E they Fear me: not conſider- 
ing that thoſe that are kept in Obe- 
dience by Fear; are both Malicious and Merce- 
nary, and only wait for an ty to chan 
their Maſter. F Beſide that — A Terrible 
to others, is likewiſe afraid of Himſelf. What 
is more ordinary, than for a Tyrant to be de- 
ſtroy d by his Own Guards? Which is no 2 
L an 
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than the putting Thoſe Crimes into Practice 
which they learned of their Maſters : How many 
Slaves have reveng'd themſelves of their Cruel 
Oppreſſors, though they were ſure to die fort; 
but when it comes once to a Popular Tyranny, 
whole Nations conf} EO” For whoſqe- 


ver threatens All, is in dang po Ms — 
above, that the Cruelty * a 
the 3 of his Enemies, by ets 
of them; for it entails an hereditary roging ms 
the Friends and Relations 8 
away. And then it has this Misfortune, that a 
Man muſt be wicked upon Neceſſity; for there's 
no back; So that he muſt betake himſelf 
= and yet he lives in Fear. He can nei- 
ER Bak of bs rn, nor to the 
Piety of his Children; he both dreads Death, 
and wiſhes it; and becomes a greater Terror to 
— than he is to his People. Nay, if there 
_ — elſe to make Cruelty dete it 
— aha that it paſſes all Bounds both of 
Cuſtom, and Humanity ; and is followed upon 
the Heel, with Sword, or Poiſon. A Private 
Malice indeed does not move whole Cities ; but 
that which extends to 228 Bodies Mark. 
One Sick Perſon gives no great di iſturbance in a 
Family; but when it comes to a Depopulati 
Plague, all People fly from't. And why ſhou 
2 Prince expect any Man to be good, — 
bas taught to be wicked? 
Bur What if it were Safe to be Cruel? 


Were it not ſtill a fad thing, the very 
ſtate of ſuch a Government? * A Tyrannical 
Government that bears the Image Government 


of a Taken City, where there's no- ride, War. 
thing but Sorrow, Trouble, and 


A a 7 C le 


Chap. XII. 
Mien dare not fo much as truſt them- 
ſelves with their Friends, or with their Pleaſures. 
There is not any Entertainment fo Innocent, but 
i affords pretence of Crime, and Danger. Peo- 
ple ure betray'd at their Tables, and in their Caps, 
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"drawn from the very Theatre to the Prion. 
horrid a Madaeks is it to be ſtill Raging, 
and Kitting ; to have the ratling of Chains always 
in our Ears; Bloody SpeBacles before our He,; 

and to carry Terror, and dere ker we 
$0 ? If we had Lions, Serpents ro rule over 
us, this would be the manner of Their Govern- 
r detter among them- 
ſelves. es for a 
Cities, and lay whole Ki 
A Ma” Be lair to 
Whole 


Tat, 7 


Mk: of Gretht ho bank 
waſte; nor is 
ht this or 
have 


Man to be kilfd , 
oops, or { fomerimes ) Leyions to work 
it is not the Spoils of Var, and 
es, that make a Prince Grins; 
bur, the Divine Power of preſerving Unity, and 
Peace. Ruin, without Diflinctua is more pro- 
perly the buſineſs of a General Delage, or à C- 
Nugration. Neither does a Fierce, and Inexo- 
rable becotne the Supreme Mayiſtrate ; 
Greatneſs of Mind is aways Meek anti Humile ; 
OT - Man 00 Oe 
and brings down 4 Governor to the Level * 
— 
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CLEMENCY is 4 favourable 


2 of - ee 5 oor We muſt 
de Careful not to confound Clemency with Pity ; 
for as Religion Worſhips God, and 8 * 
Prophanes that Worſhip ; fo ſhould we diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt Clemency, arid Pity ; Praftifing 
x One, and Avoiding the Other. For Pity 
=_ Narrownefs of Mind, that re- 
_ Fortune, than the Cauſe. It is 
a 12 oral Sicknes, contracted from other 
Peoples aten e EIK. Weakneſs 
as Laughing, or Yawning 5 = 
That of Sk Eyes, . 
thers that are Blear d, without dropp dropping den. 
ſelves. III give a Ship-wreck'd Man a 
Lodging to 2 Stranger, or a Piece of Money to 
him that wants it : I will dry up the Tears of 
my Friend, yet I will not weep with him, but 
rreat him with „ and Humanity, as 
One Man ought to treat Another. 3 
IT is - 3228 that Che 
„ mency is an In Virtue; 
e that only held we the Better for t; 
for the Good have no need ont. But 
in the firſt place; as Phyſick is in Uſe only a- 
mong the Sick, and in Honour with the 
Sound; ſo the N. have a Reverence = 
Clemen though Criminals are ly the 
Objefts of i it. And then a Man n may be 
Innocent, and yet have Occafion for it too: 
for by the — of Fortune, or the Con- 
ation of Times, Virtue it ſelf may come to be 
7 OR in 


| a 2 
neither Judges, nor Accuſers; none either to 
Grant a Pardon, or to Ask ir. More or Les, 
we are all Sinners; and he that has beſt purg'd 
his Conſcience, was brought by Errors to Re 
3 And it is farther. profitable to Man- 

for many Delinquents come to be convert- 
ed. There is a Tenderneſs to be us d, even to- 
ward our Slaves, and thoſe that we have bought 
with our ': How much more then, to 
Free, and to Honeſt Men, that are rather nder 
our Protection, than : Dominion ? Not that I 
would have it fo General _— 
that would Introduce: a Confuſion, and give a 
&ind of E tro Wickedneſs. It muſt 
therefore have a Reſpect to the Quality of the 
Offender, and ſeparate the Curable from the 
Deſperate ; for it is an equal Cruelty to pardon 
All, and to pardon None. Where the Matter 
is in Balance, let Mercy turn the Scale: If all 
Wicked Men ſhould be punith'd, who ſhould 

"fc 5 8 | £ 


TrouGn Mercy, and Gentle- 
neſs of Nature keeps all in Peace, Clemency does 
and Tranquillity, even in a Cottage : fois der 15 
yet it is much more Beneficial, and 1. zmefcial 
Confpicuous in a Palace. Private in Princes. 
Men in their Condition, are likewiſe 
Private in their Virtues, and in their Fices ; 
but the Words, and the Actions of Princes, are 
the ſubject of Publick Rumour ; and therefore, 
They had need have a Care, what Occafion they 

F give 


= 2 CA 


a Plas er a Pp,» Ft an Officer 
his Soldiers. He is an Unnatural Father, 
that fon every Tri Who 
the det Ma ſter,. he that rages over his Scho- 

for ifling a Word in a Leſſon; or 


Ty his Men run from their Colours. 
his Horſe to Obedience, 
ir Means with ——__— whereas to 


ans, and Jade : Ani nil we noe 


Jen, than of Beafs ? It breaks 
— jet on Inclinations, when 


— — There 


1 | CLEMENCY dou well with 
Nome All, but beft with * Princes; for it 
*. "ns 7 wakes their Power Comfortable, and 

Poole. Beneficial, which would otherwiſe 

be the Peſt of Mankind. It eſta- 
bliſhes their Greatneſs, when they make the 

Good of the Publick' rheir particular Care, and 

Employ their Power for the Safety of the Peo- 


le. The Prince, in cect, urea 
3 


a b poi 
der feck the Lok of 
pire : And he takes 

not only ves of his People, but 
allo of — ray Now, giving for = 
| tc 
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that all Virtues are in themſelves it 


est be deny d, tbat they may be more 
Berea to Mankind in gue Porn than in 
Another ma nanimous 
u a King! For what — „Grener, or Bra- 
ver, than to baffle Ill Fortune! This does not 
hinder, but that a Man in Authority, and Plen- 
ty, has more Matter for his Genero ty to work 
upon, than a Private Perſon : and it is alſo more 
taken notice of upon the Bench, than upon the 
Level. When a Gracious Prince ſhews himſelf 
to his People, t 


do not fly from him as from 


2 Tyger, that rous'd himſelf out of bis Den 

but they worſhip him as a Benevolous Jofluence; 

ey ſecure him againſt all Conſpiracics 3 and 
their Bodies betwixt Him and 


They Guard Him while he ſleeps, and De Defend 
Him in the Field againſt bis Enemies. Nor is 
it without 1 

in Love and Loy * 
of bandoning * for the af of their 
A but t is as well the Intereſt of the Peo- 
in the Breath of a Prince there's Liſe * 


nt d; and if D 06. who ſhall call 
him to Accompt? Now for him that has ſo 
much Miſchief in his Power, and yet — 
That Power to the Common Utility, and 

fort of his People, Diffuſing allo C — 
— r tho 20s too What can be a 


the 7 
oi ham fo 


deal with d: eit 12 ſhould be 
| Aa 4 Inexo- 
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Inexorable to Sinners, and deſtroy all withour 
Mercy, What Fleſh could be ſafe ? But, as the 
Faults of Great Men are not preſently puniſh'd 
with Thunder from above, let them have a like 
regard to their Inferiors here upon Earth. He 
that has Revenge in his Power, and does not 
Uſe it, is — Great _ — the more 
Beautiful, Agrecable ſtate, t 2 Calm, 
a Temperate, and a Clear Day; or That of 

Lightning, Thunder, and Tempeſts ? And this 
is the very Difference betwixt a Moderate, and 
2 Turbulent Government. Tis for Low, and 


Vulgar Spirits to Brawl, Storm and Tranſport 
themſelves ; bur tis not for the Majeſty of a 
Prince to laſh out into intem of Words. 
Some will think it rather Slavery, than Empire, 
to be debar'd Liberty of Speech: and what if it 
be, when Government it ſelf is but a more Illu- 
ſtrious $ervitude ? He that uſes his Power as he 
ſhould takes as much delight in making it Com- 
fortable to his People, as Glorious to Himſelf. 
He is Aﬀable, and eaſie of Acceſs; his very Coun- 
renance makes him the Joy of his Peoples Eyes, 
and the Delight of Mankind. He is Belov'd, De- 
fended, and Reverenc'd by all his Subjects; and 
Men fpeak as Well of him in Private, as in Pub- 
lick: He is fafe without Guards, and the Sword 
is rather his Ornament, than his Defence: In bis 
Duty, he is like that of a good Father, that 
ſometimes gently Reproves a Son, ſometimes 
threatens him; nay, and perhaps Corrects him: 
But no Father in his right Wits, will Diſinherit 
2 Son for the Firſt Fault: There muſt be Many, 
and Great Offences, and only Deſperate Con- 
fequences thar ſhould bring him to that Decre- 
wry Reſolution : He will make many Experi- 
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ments, to try if he can Reclaim him firſt, and 
nothing bur he utmoſt Deſpair muſt put him 

upon Extremities. It is not Flattery that calls a 
Prince the Father of bis Country: The Titles of 
Great, and Auguſt, are Matter of Compliment, 
and of Honour; but, in calling him Father, we 
mind him of that Moderation, and Indulgence, 
which he owes to his Children. His Subjects are 
his Members; Where, if there muſt be an Am- 
puration, let him come {lowly to it; and when 
the Part iscut off, let him wiſh it were on again : 
Let him grieve in the doing of it. He that paſſes 
a Sentence Haſftily, looks as if he did it Ai 
lingly; and then there is an Injuſtice in the 
" Exceſs. 

IT is a Glorious Contemplati- 
on, for a Prince, firfl to Conſider 
the vaſt Multitudes of his People, 
whoſe Seditious, Divided, and im n 
potent Paſhons, would caſt All in 
Confuſion, and deſtroy Themſelves, and 


Publick 
Order too, if the Band of Government did not 


reſtrain them: And Thence to paſs to the Exa- 
mination of his Conſcience, ſaying thus to him- 
elf, It is by the Choice of Providence that I am 
here made God's Deputy upon Earth; the Avbi- 
trator of Life, and Death; and that upon My 
Breath depends the Fortune of my People. My 
Lips are we Oracles of their Fate, and upon 
Them hangs the Deſtiny both of Cities, 
Men. It is under my Favour that "= 
either Profperity, or Protection: | 
Swords are Drawn, or Sheath'd at My Pleaſure. 
W hat Towns ſhall be Advanc'd, or Deftroy'd; 
who ſhall be Slaves, or who Free, depends upon 
Mill; and yet in this Arbitrary Power of 
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Acting without Controul, I was never Tranſpor- 
ted to do any Cruel Thing, either by Anger, 


or Hot Blood in my Seif, or by the Cont , 
Raſoneſs, or Provecations of other Men; though 
ſufficient to turn Mercy is ſelf into Fury. / 
was never mov'd ly the Odious Vanity of making 
my Self Terrible by my Power, (that Accur ſed 
( though Common) . Humour of Ofcentation, and 
Glory, that haunts Irpericus Natures.) My 
Sword has not only been bury'd in the Scabbard, 
| but in @ manner Bound to the Peace, and ten» 
der even of the Cheapeſi Blood : And where [| 
find no other Motive to Compaſſion, Humanity 
it ſelf is ſufficient. I have been always Slow 
to Severity, and Prone to Forgive; and under as 
ftrit a Guard 10 the Laws, as if J were 


# ſpare 

his Humility ;.. 
u wert a, I ſpare my Self. So that if God 
ſhould as this Inflant call me to an Account, the 
whole World would agree to witneſs 
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„ perpetual ; and there is mo Liberty Dem ad 
— the People, but har of Deſtroying one ang- 


ther. | | 
I'T is the Intereſt of the People, 
by the Conſent of all Nations, to bn the Mall 
run all Hazards for the Safety of r te | 
their Prince, and by a Thouſand the Saf 7 
Deaths to redeem that one Liſe, up- the — 
on which fo many Millions depend. 


Does not the whole Body ſerve the Mind, though 


only the One is expos'd to the Eye, and t 


other not ; but, Thin, and Inviſible, the very 


Seat of it being Uncertain ? Yer the Hands, 
Fert, and Eyes obſerve the Motions of it: We 
Lye down, Run about, and Ramble, as that 
Commands us. If we be Coverous, we Fiſh the 


Seas, and Ranfack the Earth for Treaſure ; if 
Ambitious, we burn our own Fleſh with S$ceve- 


la; we caſt our ſelves into the Gulph with Car- 
tins 80 would that vaſt Multitude of People, 


which is Animared but with one Soul, Govern'd | 


dy one Spirit, and Mov'd by one Reaſon, de- 
ſtroy it ſelf with its own _— 
not 12 Government. 
Wherefore it is for their own Security, that the 
People expole their Lives for their Prince, as the 
very Bond that ties the Republick together ; the 
Viral Spirit of ſo many Thouſands, which would 
be nothing elſe but a Burthen and Prey, with- 
out a Governor. When this Union comes once 
to be Diſſolv'd, all falls ro pieces; for Empire, 
and Obedience muſt Stand, and Fall together. 
It is no Wonder then, if a Prince be Dear to his 
People, when the Community is wrapt up in 
him, and the Good of Both as inſeparable as the 
Body and the Head; the one for Strength, and 
—.— the 


b, if it were 
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the other for Counſel; for what fi 


the 
Force of the 8 the Direction of the 


Vp hile the Prince watches, his 
People Sleep; his Labour keeps them at Eaſe, 

— Buſineſs keeps them at Quiet. The Na- 
tural Intent of of Bees: a even from the 
They aſſign to their 


the ſafeſt Place; and 
his Office is only to fee, that the reſt perform 


their Duties. When their Ki ng is Loſt, the whole 
Swarm Diſſolves: More — One, they will not 
Admit; and then they who ſhall have 

the Beſt: They are of all Creatures, the Fierceſt, 
for their Bigneſs; and leave their Stings behind 
them in their Quarrels; * King himſelf 
has None, Tn ;ngs ſhould neither 
be Vindictive, nor Is it not a Shame, 
after ſuch an Example of Moderation in theſe 
that Men ſhould be yet Intemperate? 
Ir were well if they loſt 


e, as — as the Other, that 
ight — 4 once, and do no Miſchief by | 


cb Proxies. It would tire them out, if either 
they were to execute All with their own 
or to wound Others, at the Peril of their Own 


A Prince ſhould behave himſelf 
Generouſly * in the Power, which 
God has given him, of Life and 
Death; eſpecially toward thoſe 
that have been at any time his Equals; for the 
One has his Revenge, and the other his Puniſh- 
ment in t. He that ſtands indebted for his Life, 
has loſt it; but he that Reecives his Life at the 

Foot of his Enemy, Lives to the Honour of his 
Preſerrer: He Lives the 2 Monument of 


his 
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his Virtuez whereas if he oy Song Foe in 5 
h, the Spectacle would have ickly 
8 Or what if he ſhould 4 ye him to by 
Kingdom again; Would it not be an Ample Ac- 
ceſſion to his Honour, to ſhew that he found 
nothing about the Conquer'd that was worthy 
of the Conqueror? There's nothing more Vene- 
rable than a-Prince that does not Revenge an 
Injury. He that is Gracious, is Belov'd, and Re- 
verenc'd as a Common Father; but a Tyrant 
ſtands in Fear, and in Danger even of his Own 
Guards. No Prince can be ſafe himſelf, of 
whom all Others are Afraid; for to ſpare None 
is to enrage All. Tis an Error to imagine, that 
any Man can be Secure, that ſuffers no body elſe 
to be ſo too. How can any Man endure to lead 
an Uneaſie, Suſpicious, Anxious Life, when he 
may be ſafe, if he pleaſes, and enjoy all the Bleſ- 
of Power, together with the Prayers of his 
People? Clemency protects a Prince without a 
Guard; there's no need of Troops, Caſtles or 
Fortifications: Security on the One fide, is the 
Condition of Security on the Other; and the 
Affections of the Subject are the moſt invincible 
Fortreſs. What can be Fairer, than for a Prince 
to Live the Object of his Peoples Love; to have 
the Vows of their Heart, as well as of their 
Lips; and his Health and Sickneſs, their Com- 
mon Hopes and Fears; There will be no Dan- 
ger of Plots: Nay on the contrary, Who would 
not frankly venture his Blood, to ſerve him, un- 
der whoſe Government, Juſtice, Peace, Mode- 
{ty, and Dignity Flouriſh ; under whoſe Influence 
Men grow Rich, and Happy; and whom Men 
look upon with ſuch Veneration, as they would 
do upon the Immortal Gods, if they were Ca- 
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e of ſeei them? And, as the true Repre · 
of the Almighty, they confider him, 

is Gracious, and Bountiful, and im- 

Power to the Advantage of his Sub- 


WT Wu a Prince to 
® Where — Puniſhment, it muſt be either to 
un Vindicate Himſelf, or Others. It 
is a hard matter to Govern Himſelf 
in his Own Caſe. If a Man ſhould 
adviſe him not to be Credulous, but to examine 
_ and indulge the Innocent, this is rather 
a point of Juſtice than of Clemency : But, in 
Caſe that he be Manifeſtly Injur'd, I would have 
him Fqrgive, where he may Safely do it; and 
be Tender even where he cannot Forgive 

far more Exorable in his Own Caſe however than 
in Another's. Tis nothing to be fret of another 
Man's Purſe ; and tis as Little to be Merciful in 
another Man's Cauſe. He is the t Man that 
Maſters his Paſhon where he is \ fo himſelf 
and Pardons when he mighr Deſtroy.” The 

of Puniſhment, is either to Comfort the Pa 
Injur'd, or to fecure him for the Future. 
Prince's Fortune is above the need of fuch a 
Comfort, and his Power is too Eminent to ſeek 
an Advance of ation, by doing a Private 
Man a Miſchief. This I ſpeak, in Caſe of an 
Affront from theſe that are Below us: But he 
48 has made any Bon IE 
rior, has his Revenge, in the bringi im 
Down. A Verte been Ki d 3 
deſtroy d by a Serpent; but whoſoever preſerves 
2 Man, 9 be greater than the Perſon AA. he 
preſerves. ith Citizens, Strangers, a eo- 
ple of Low Condition, a Prince T""—" 
rend, 
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tend, 2978 him : He may ſpare 
ſome out Good Will, and others, as he 
would do ſome Creatures that a Man cannot 
tauc h withour fouling his Fingers: But for 
the that are to be Pardon'd, or Expos'd to 
publick Puniſhment, he may uſe Mercy as he 
Occaſion ; and a Generous Mind can never 
want Inducements, and Morives to it ; And 
whether it be Age, or Sex, High, or Low, No- 
thing comes amiſs. Hee | 
| TO paſs now to the Vindication | 


of Others, there muſt be had a“ re- * Tie H 


rd either to the Amendment of the e. 

Perſon Puniſh'd, or the making O- 

thers better for fear of Puniſhment; or the ta- 

king the Offender out of the way, for the Secu- 

rity of Others. An Amendment may be Pro- 
cur'd by a Small Puniſhment ; for he lives more 

Carefully that has ſomerhing yet to Loſe ; It is 


Puniſhment ions of a City are beſt 


Multitude of Offenders, creates a Cuſtom of of- 
fending, and Company Authorizes a Crime, and 


there is more good to be done upon a Difolure 


Age, by Patience than by Rigour, Provided that 
it pals not for an Approbation of I Manners ; 
but only as an Unwillingneſs to to Ex- 
tremities. Under a Megciful Prince a Man will 
be aſhamed ro off:nd, becauſe a Puniſhment that 
is infl. ted by a Gentle Governor, ſeems to fall 


heavier, and with more yg : and it is Re- 


markable alſo, that Thoſe Sinus are often Commit- 
ted, which are very often Puniſo d. Caligula, in 
five Years, Condemn'd more People to the Sack, 
than ever were before him: and there were 
4 teruer 


a kind of mpunity, to be incapable of a fartber 
Sp 
Cur'd by a Few and Sparing Severitics ; for the 
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ewer Parricides before that Law againſ| them, 
— after. For our Anceſtors did wiſely pre- 
ſume that the Crime would never be Commit- 
ted, till by Law for Puniſhing it they found that 
it might be done. Parricides _ with the 
Law againſt them, and the Punithment inftru- 
Qed Men in the Crime. Where there are few 
Puniſhments, Innocency is indulg'd as a Publick 


Good, and it 1s a 3 ous thing to ſhew a Ci 

how ſtrong it is in — , There * 
certain Contumacy in the Nature of Man, that 
makes him Oppoſe. Difficulties. We are better 
to Follow than to Drive; as a Generous Horſe 

rides beſt with an Eaſie Bit. People Obey wil- 
lingly, where they are Commanded kindly. When 
 Burrbus the Prefect was to Sentence Two Ma- 


not Write. A Speech that deſery'd the whole 
World for an Auditory, but all Princes eſpecially; 
and that the Hearts of all the Subjects would con- 
form to the likeneſs of their Maſters. As the 
Head is Well, or Ill, fo is the Mind Dull, or 
Merry. What's the Difference betwixt a Ling, 
and a Dram, but a Diverſity of Fill, under 
one, and the ſame Power? the One Deſtroys 
for his Pleaſure, the Other upon Neceflty: A 
Diſtinction rather in Fact, in Name. A 
Gracious Prince is Arm'd as well as a Tyrant; 
but tis for the Defence of his People, and not for 
the Ruin of them. No King can ever have Faith- 
ſul Servants, that accuſtoms them to Tortures 
and Executions: The Guilty themſelves do 
not lead ſo Anxious a Life as the Perſecutors; 
for they are not only afraid of June, on 

vine 
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Divine and Human, but it is Dangerous for them 
to mend their Manners ; ſo that when they are 
once in, they muſt continue to be Wicked up- 
on Neceſſity. An — 1 emp w_ in a 
Popular Rage. A Temperate Fear may be kept 
in es 2 when it — once to be Cob 
tinual and Sharp, it provokes People to Extre- 
mities, and tranſports them to Deſperate Reſo- 
lutions: as Wild Beaſts, when they are preſt 
upon the Toil, turn back, and aſſault the very 
Purſuers. A Turbulem Government is a per- 
Trouble both to Prince, and People; and 
be that is a Terror to all Others, is not withour 
Terror alſo himſelf. Frequent Puniſhments and 
\ Revenges wy ſuppreſs the Hatred of a Few, 
but then it ſtirs up the Deteſtation of All. So 
that there's no deſtroying One Enemy withour 
making Many. It is good to Maſter the Vill 
of being Cruel, even while there may be Cau/e 
for it, and Matter to work upon. 
AUGUSTUS was a Gracious 
* Prince when he had the Power 
in his own Hand 5 but in the Tri- ſtus' C 
umviracy he made uſe of his Sword, - 
and had his Friends ready Arm'd to ſet upon 
Anthony, during That Diſpute. But he be- 
hav'd himſelf atterwards at another rate; for 
when he was betwixt forty and fifty Years 
of Age, he was told, that Cinna was in a 
Plot ro Murther him, with the Time, Place 
and Manner of the Deſign ; and This from one 
of the Confederates. Upon this, he reſolv'd up- 
on a Revenge, and ſent for ſeveral of his Friends 
to adviſe upon't. The Thought of it kept him 
walking, to conſider, that there was the Life. of 
2 young Nobleman in the Caſe, the Nephew of 
l Pompey, 
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Pompey, and 2 Perſon otherwiſe Innocent. He 
him to Death or not. (fay 
Fee in Trouble, and in Danger my ſelf, and 
the Contriver of my Death walk Free, and Se- 
cure ? Will nothing ſerve him but That Life, 


which Providence has preſerv'd in ſo many Ci- 
vil Wars; in ſo many Battles, both by Sea and 
Land; and Now, in the flate of an Univerſal 
Peace too? and not a fimple Murther neither, 
but a Sacrifice , for I am to be aſſaulted at the 
very Altar; and ſhall the Contriver of all this 


 Villany "ſcape Unpunifſh'd ? Here Auguſtus made 
_ little Pauſe, and then 2 Himſelf: 


No, no, Cxfar, (fays he) tis rather Cæſar, than 
Cinna, That Pm to be Angry with : Why do 1 
my ſelf live any longer, after that my Death is 


| become the Intereſt of ſo many People? And if 


J go on, what end will there be of Blood, and 
of Puniſhment ? If it be againſt my Life that 


the Nobility Arms it Self, and Levels their Wea- 


 pons ; my Single Life is not worth the while, if 


ſo many muſt be deſtro d, that I may be pre- 
ferv'd. His Wife Livia gave him here an Inter- 
ruption, and defir'd him, that he would for 
once hear a Woman's Counſel. Do (fays ſhe) 
like a Phyſician, that when common Kemedies 
fail, will try the Contrary : Tou have got no- 
thing hitherto by Severity; After Salvidianus 
there follow'd Lepidus; after him Murzna ; 
Cæpio follow'd bim, and Egnatius follow'd Cx- 


pio: Try now what Mercy will do; Forgive Cin- 


na. He is Diſcover'd, and can do you no hurt in 


| Jour Perſon ; and it will yet Advantage you in 


your Reputation. Auguſtus was glad of the Ad- 


vice, and he gave Thanks for't ; and thereupon | 


countex- 
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countermanded the Mecting of his Friends, and 
order'd Cinns to be ht to him Alone; for 
whom he caus'd a Chair to be ſet, and then 
diſcharg'd the reſt of the Company. Cinna 

( ſays Auguſtus) before I go any farther, you 
| muſh promiſe not to give me the [Interruption of 
one Syllable, till I bave told you all I have to 
, and you ſhall haue Liberty afterward to ſay 
what you Pleaſe. You cannot forget, that when 1 
found you in Arms againſt me, and not ouly Made 
wy Enemy, but Born %, I gave you your Life 
and Fortunes. Upon your Petition for the Prieft- 


| bood, I granted it, with @ Repulſe to the Sons of 


thoſe that had been my Fellow-Soldiers ; and you 
art at this Day /o Happy, and ſo Rich, that e- 
ven the Conquerors envy him that is Overcome ; 
and yet after all This you are in 4 Plot, Cinna, 
to Murther ms. At that Word Cinna ſtarted, 
and interpos'd with Exclamations, That cer- 
tainly he was far from being either ſo Wicked, 
or ſo Mad. This is Breach of Conditions, Cinna, 
( ſays Auguſtus) is not your Time to ſpeak yet. 
I tell you again, that you are in 4 Plot to Mur- 
ther ne; and fo he told him the Time, the 
Place, the Confederates, the Order and Manner 
of the Deſign, and who it was that was to 
do the Deed. Cina, upon This, fix'd his 
Eye upon the Ground, without any Reply; 
not for his Word-ſake, but as in a Confuſion of 
Conſcience ; and ſo Auguſtus went on. What 
(fays he) may your Deſign be in all this? 1. 
it that you would pretend to ſtep into my Place? 
The Common-<vealth were in an ill Condition, af 
only Auguſtus were in the way betwixt you and 
the Government. You were Caſt the Other Day 
in 4 Cauſe, by one of your own Free-Men; and 
B b 2 
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do you expect to find a weaker Adverſary of Cx- 
far? But, what if I were remov'd ? There's 
Emilius Paulus, Fabius Maximus, and twenty 

other Families of great Blood, and Intereſt, that 
would never bear it. To cur off the Story ſhort ; 
(for it was a Diſcourſe of above two Hours; 
and Avgn/tus lengrhen'd the Puniſhment in Words, 
ſince he intended that ſhould be all) Well, Cin- 
na, tavs he, the Life that I gave to you once, as 
an Fnemy, I will now repeat it to @ Traitor, and 
t, Parricide, and this ball be the laſs Reproach 
£1) 2108 you. For the time to come, there ſhall be 
20 other Contention betwixt Jou and Me, than 
which ſhall out-do the other in Point of Friendſhip. 
After this Auguſtus made Cinna Conſul, (an Ho- 
nour, which, he confeſs'd, he durſt not fo much 
as Deſire) and Cinna was ever affectionately 
Faithful to him: He made Cz/ar his Sole Heir; 
and this was the Laſt Conſpiracy that ever was 
form' d againſt him. Kd 
Wl ts Tris Moderation of Auguſtus, 
4. was the * Excellency of his Mature 
his Eremies, Age; for in his Youth, he was Paſ⸗- 
A ſionate, and Sudden; and he did 
many things, which afterward he look'd back 
upon with Trouble: After the Battel of 
Actium, fo many Navies broken in Sici/y, both 
Roman and Strangers; the Peruſian Altars; 
(where 300 Lives was Facrificd to the Ghof 
of Julius) his frequent Proſcriptions, and other 
Severities z his Temperance at laſt feem'd to be 

little more than a Feary Cruelty. If he had not 
Forgiven thoſe that he Conquer d, Whom ſhould 
he have Govern'd ? He choſe his very Life- 
Guard from among his Enemies, and the Flower 
of the Romans ow'd their Lives to his W 
| ay, 


_ fin'd to Marſeilles, where his Father 
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Nay, he only puniſh'd Lepidus himſelf with Ba- 
niſbment, and permitted him to wear the Enfigns 
of his Dignity, without taking the Pontificate to 
himſelf, fo long as Lepidus was Living; for he 
would not poſſeſs it as a Spoil, but as an Hondur. 
This Clemency it was, that Sccur'd him in his 
Greatneſs, and Ingratiated him to the People, 
though he laid his Hand upon the Government 
before they had throughly ſubmitted to the 
Yoke; and this Clemency it was, that has made 
his Name Famous to Poſterity. This is it, that 
makes us reckon him Divize, without the Au- 
thority of an Apotbeofis, He was fo Tender, 
and Patient, that though many a bitter Jeſt was 
broken upon him (and Contumelies upon Princes 
are the moſt Jntolerable of all Injuries) yet he 
never puniſh'd any Man upon that Subject. 1: 
is Then Generous ts be Mercitul, when we have 
it in aur Power to take Revenge. 1 
A Son of Titus Arius being Exa -. ... 
min'd and found * Guilty of Parri- ! 
cide, was Baniſh'd Rome, and Con- 


allow'd him the fame Annuity that he bad be- 
fore; which made all People conclude him Guil- 
ty, when they ſaw that his Father had yet Con- 
demn'd the Son, that he could not Hate. An 
guſtus was pleas'd to Sit upon the Fact in the 
Houſe of Arius, only as a Single Member of the 
Council, that was to examine it: If it had been 
in Ce/ar's Palace, the Judgment muſt have been 
Czſar's, and not the Father's. Upon a full hear- 
ing of the Matter Cæſar directed, that every 
Man ſhould write his Opinion, whether 645 
or Not, and without declaring of his Own lor 
fear of a Partial Vote. Before the Opening of 
Bb 3 | the 
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the Books, Cz/ar paſe d an Oath, that he would 
r and to ſhew, that he 
had no Intereſt in his Sentence, as appear'd af- 
terward z for he was not Condemn'd to the 
Ordinary Paniſbment of Parricides, nor to a Pri- 
fon ; but, by the Mediation of Cæſar, only Ba- 
niſh'd Rome, and confin'd to the Place which 
his Father ſhould name: Auguſtus inſiſting up- 
on it, that the Father ſhould content himſelf 
with an Eaſie Puniſhment ; _ — that 
the young Man was not mov'd to t Attempt 
by Malice, and that he was but half reſolv'd 

on the Fact, for he waver'd in't; and therefore 
to remove him from the City, and from his Fa- 
ther's Sight, would be fufficient. 
rious Mercy, and worthy of a Prince, to make 
all things Gentler where ever he comes. How 
Miſerable is that Man in himſelf, who when he 
has employ'd his Power in Rapine and Cruelty 
upon Others, is yet more unhappy in Himſelf ? 
He ſtands in Fear beth ' ef his icks, and 
of St j the Faith of his Friends, and the 
Piety © his Children, and flies to Actual Vio- 
tence to ſecure him from the Violence he fears. 
When he comes to look about him, and to con- 
fider what he Has done, what 1 Maſt, and 
what he is Abeut to do; what with the Hick- 

_ edneſs, and with the Torments of his Conſcience, 
many times he fears Death, oftner he wiſhes 
fort; and lives more Odious to himſelf, than 
ro his Subjects : whereas, on the contrary, he 
that takes a Care of the Publick, though of one 
Part more perhaps than of Another, yet there is 
not any part of it, dut he looks upon as Part of 
Himſelf His Mind is Tender and Gentle, and 
even where Puniſhment is Neceffary and Profi- 


table, 


This is a Glo- 
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8 to AN ly, and without 
Rancour or Enmity in bi Let the 
Authority, in fine, be what it will, Clemency 
becomes it, and the Greater the Power, the 
Greater is the Glory of it. It is 4 iraly Rozal 
Virtue, for a Prince to deliver bis People from 
- 4 watt and not to Oppreſs them with 
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Man. There are, that preſcribe Certain Modes 
of Riſing and Falling: Nay, if you will be ge- 
verned by Them, you ſhall not ſpeak a Word. 
move a Step, or eat a Bit, but by a Rule: Add 
theſe perhaps are too Critical. Do not underſtand © 
me yet, as if I made no Difference betwixt entring * - 
upon a Diſcourſe Loud or Soft; fox the Affections 
do Naturally Riſe by Degrees ; 7 in all Di- 
putes, or Pleadings, whether Publick, or Pri- 7 
: » N D vate, : 
— ? 
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vate, 2 Man ſhould Begin with Mo- 
deſty, and Temper ; and fo advance by little and 
little, if need be, into Clamour, and Vocifera- 
tion. And as the Voice Riſes by Degrees, let it 
Fall ſo too; not Snapping off upon a ſudden, 
but abating, as upon Moderation: The other is 
Unmannerly and Rude. He that has a Preci- 
pitate Speech, is commonly violent in his Man- 
ners: Beſide, that there is in it much of Vanity, 
and Emptineſs; and no Man takes Satisfaction 
in a Flux ot Words, without Choice; where 
the Noiſe is more than the Value. Fabius was 
a Man Eminent, both for his Life and Learning; 
and no leſs for his Eloquence. His Speech was 
rather Eaſie, and Sliding, than Quick; which he 
accounted to be, not only Liable to Er- 
rors, but to a Suſpicion of Immodeſty. Nay, 
let a Man have Words. never ſo much at Will, 
he will no more Speak faſt, than he will Run; 
for fear his Tongue ſhould go before his Wit. 
The — of a Philoſopher ſhould be like his 
Life, Compos'd, withour Prefling, or Stumbling; 
which is fitter for a Mountebank, than a Man 
of Sobriety, and Buſineſs. And then to drop one 
. Word after another, is as bad on the other tide: 
The Interruption is Tedious, and tires out the 
Auditor with Expectation. Truth, and Mora- 
lity ſhould be deliver'd in Words plain, and with- 
out Affectation; for, like Remedies, unleſs they 
ſtay with us, we are never the better for them. 
He that would work upon his Hearers, muſt no 
more expect to do it upon the Poſt, than a 
Phyſician to Cure his Patients, only in paſſing 
by them. Not but that I would have a Wiſe Man, 
in ſome Caſes, to Raiſe Himſelf, and Mend his 
Pace; but ſtill with a Regard to the De 
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of his Manners ; th there be a 
Force alſo in X h I — 1 have his 
— — ſmooth, and flowing, like a River; 
not Impetuous, like a Torrent. There is a Ra- 
pid, Lawleſs, and Irrevocable Velocity of Speech, 
which I would ſcarce allow, even to an Orator ; 
for if he be tranſported with Paſſion, or Often- 
tation, a Man's Attention can hardly keep him 
It is not the Quantity, but the Per- 
tinence, that docs the Buſineſs. Let the Words 
of an Ancient Man flow Soft, and Gentle; let 
thoſe of an Orator come off Round, and Pow- 
_ erful; but not run on without Fear, or Wit, as 
if a whole Declamation were to be but one Pe- 
rind. Cicero wrote with Care, and that which 
will for ever ftand the Teſt. All Publick Lan- 
are according to the Humour of the 
A Wantonncis, and Efteminacy of Speech, 
denotes Luxury; for the Wit follows the | ind: 
If the Larter be Sound, Compos'd, Temperate, 
und Grave; the Wir is Dry, and Sober too: But 
if the one be Corrupted, the other is like wiſe 
3 1 Do we not fee when a Man's Mind 
, how he Creeps, and Draws his Le 
rm? A Finical Temper is read in the Ve- 
ry Geſtures, and Cloaths; if a Man be Chole- 
nck, and Violent, it is alſo diſcover'd in his 
Motions. An Man ſpeaks ou, and 
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nothing im them that is Firm, and 
N nnn De- 
licate. As it is in Drink, the Tongue never Trips, 
till the Mind be Over-born ; ſo it is with Speech, 
ſo long as the Mind is Whole, and Sound, the 
Speech is Maſculine, and Strong; but if one 
fails, the other follows. 


= PLIERS TO eg: 22 
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EPIST. I. 

Of Stiles, Compoſitions, and the Choice 
of Words. That's the beſt way of Writ- 
ing, and Speaking, which is Free and 
Natural. Advice concerning Reading. 


Ne cannot expett any Certain, and Uni: 
1 es ge Spen either og, the Stile, or for — 
Manner of Speaking, or Writing; becauſe they 
vary according to Ulage, and Occaſion. So that 
we muſt content our felves with Cenerals. Men 
Write, and Speak commonly according to the 
Humour of the Age they live in: And there is al- 
fo r betwixt the Language, and 
the Life of particular Perſons; as one may give 
a near Gueſs at a Man, by his very Gate, Fur- 
niture, and Cloaths. In the firſt place, let the 
Senſe be Honellt, and Noble; not pinch'd up in 
Sentences, but Subſtantial, and of Higher De- 
fien, with nothing in it ſuperfluous. Let the 
/ ords be fitted to the Matter: And where the 
Subject is Familiar, let the Stile be fo too. Bur 
great Thoughts muſt have ſuitable Expreſſions; 
and there ought to be a kind of Tranſport inthe 
One, to anſwer ir in the Other. It is not enough 
ta 
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to Compoſe a pleaſant Fable, and tickle the Fan- 
cy; but he that Treats of weighty Matters, muſt 
do it in Grave, and Sober Terms. There are 
ſome that have not ſo much of the Vigour of an 
Orator, or of that Sententious Sharpneſs; and 
the Worthineſs of the Senſe makes amends 
the Lowneſs of the Stile. Our Fore-fathers 
were not at all delighted with fine Words, and 
Flowers: But their Compoſitions were Strong, 
Equal, and Manly. We have now-a-days here 
and there a Point; but the Work is Uneven, 
where only This, or That Particular is Remarka- 
ble. We never admire This, or That ſingle 
Tree, where the whole Wood is all of a Height. 
A Specious Title-Page may commend a Book 
to Sale, but not for Uſe. An Eminent Author 
is to be taken down Whole, and not here and 
there a Bit. Tis a Maiming of the Body to take 
the Members of it apart: Nor is it a Handſom 
Leg, or Arm, that makes a Handſom Man; but 
4 4 and Agreement of — together. 
t 15 the _— lency of Speak and Writing, 
to do it Cloſe, and in Words 3 
the Intention; and I would yet have ſomewhat 
more to be Signify'd, than is Deliver'd: It being 
alſo a Mark of Strength, and Solidity of Judg- 
ment. The Propriety of Words, in ſome Ca- 
ſes, is wonderful; — when we are well 
read in the Knowledge of Things, and of Duties; 
and there is a ſingular Grace in the Gentleneſs of 
Numbers, when they run Smooth, and without 
Perturbation. Some are Rais d, and Startled at 
Words, as a Horſe is at a Drum; and indye the 
very Paſſion of the Speaker. Others are mov'd 
with the Beauty of Things; and when they hear 


any thing bravely urg'd againſt Death, or For- 
rune, 
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tune, they do ſecretly wiſh for ſome Occaſion of 
Experimenting that Generoſity in themſelves. 
But not one of a Thouſand of them, that carries 
the Reſolution home with him that he had con- 
ceived. It is an eaſie Matter to excite an Audi- 
tory to the Love of Goodneſs, having already the 
Foundation and the Seeds of Virtue within them- 
ſelves: So that it is but awakening the Conſide- 
ration of it, where all Men are agreed before- 
hand upon the Main. Who is fo Sordid, as not 
to be rouz'd at ſuch a Speech as this? The Poor 
Man wants many things, but the Covetous Man 
wants all. Can any Fleſh forbear bcing deligh- 
ted with this Saying, though a Satyr againſt his 
own Vice? As to forc'd Metaphors, and wild 
Hyperboles, I would leave them to the Poets. 
And I am utterly againſt Fooling with Tink- 
ling Conceits, and Sounds: Not that I would 
7 7 the uſe — Hyperboles ; —_ 
although they exceed the Truth, may yet be 
a means, by things Incredible, to bring 1 * 
things credible. And there may be great uſe 
made allo of Parables For the way of Applica- 
2 _——— more affect the Mind, than the 
wnnght Meaning. That Speech which gains 
ue — — much 3 Profitable _ 
that which only works upon the Judgment. Chry- 
fippus was a Great bo nd of an Acute Wit; 
dut the Edge of it was ſo fine, that every thing 
turn'd it; and he might be ſaid, in Truth, ra- 


ther to prick the Subject that he handled, than 
to Pierce it Through. 2 

As it is not for the Honour of a Philoſopber 
to be Sollicitous about W ords, I would not have 
him Negligent neither: But, let him ſpeak with 
Aſſurance, and without Aſſcctation. If ts 
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ler our Diſcourſes be Powerful ; bur 
let them be Clear. I like a Compoſition that is 
nervous, and ſtrong ; but et 1 would have it 
ſweet, and ious ry * are 
thi I know, that e well enough in the 
Delivery, end yet will bardly abide the Teſt of 
an Examination. But that Eloquence is miſ- 
chievous, that diverts a Man from Things to 
Words; and little better than a Proftitution of 
Letters. For, what ſigniſies the Pomp of Words, 
or the Jumbling of Syllables, to the making up 
of a Wiſe Man? Tally s Compoſition indeed is 
Equal, gps hg LN Free, and 
Gentle; and yet he takes a Care, not to make 
any Forfeiture of his Gravity. Fabian is a great 
Man, in being Second to Cicers : Pollis is a great 
Man too, tho” a Step below Him; and fo is Livy 
likewiſe, tho' he comes after the other Three. 
Bur ſeveral Subjects require ſeveral Excellencies. 
An Orator ſhonld be ſharp; the Tragedias great, 
and the Comedian pleaſant. When a Man de- 
chims againſt Vice, let him be bitter; againſt 
Danger, bold; againſt Fortune, proud; againſt 
Ambition, reproachful : Ler him chide Luxury, 
defame Luft: An Impotency of Mind muſt be 
broken. In theſe Cafes, Words are the leaft 
part of an Honeſt Man's Buſineſs. 
In the Matter of Compoſition, I would write 
as I ſpeak; with Eaſe and Freedom; for it is 
more Friendly, as well as more Natural: And ſo 
mueh my Inclination, that if I could make my 
Mind viſible to you, I would neither ſpeak, nor 
write it. If I put my Thoughts in good Senſe, 
the Matter of Ornament I ſhall leave to rhe Ora- 
tors. There are ſome things that a Man may 
Write even as he Travels; Others, that require 


Pr. wacy, 


Privacy, and Leiſure. But however, it is 
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as in other Cafes, to leave the beft 
Bit for the laſt. A Philoſopher has no more to 
do, than »_ properly, and in Words that 
expreſs his Meaning. And this may be done 
without Tofling of the Hands, Stamping, vr any 
violent Agitation of the Body; without either the 
Vanity of the Theatre, on the one Hand, or an 


in Writi 


Infipid Heavineſs on the other. I would have 


his Speech as plain and ſimple, as his Life; for he 


is then as good as his Word, when both hear- 


ing him, and ſeeing him, we find him to be the 
fame Perſon. And yet if a Man can be Eloquent, 
without more Pains than the thing's worth, let 


im uſe his Faculty: Provided, that he value him- 


ſelf upon the Matter, more than upon the Words; 


and apply himſelf rather to the Underſtanding, 


than to the Fancy; for this is a Buſineſs of Vir- 
tue, not a Trial of Wit. Who is there that 


would not rather have a Healing, than a Rhetori- 


cal Phyfician ? Bur, for eſteeming any Man pure 
* the Score of his Rhetorick, I would as 
ſoon chuſe a Pilot for a Head of Hair. 

In the Matter of Reading; I would fix upon 


ſome particular Authors, and make them my own. 


Man that his Life in Travel, he has many 
Hoſts but few Friends. Which is the very Con- 
dition of him, that skips from one Book to ano- 
ther: The Variety does but diſtract his Head, 


He that pen where, is no where; bur like a 


and, for want of Digeſting, ir turns to Corrup- 


tion, inſtead of Nouriſhment. "Tis a good Argu- 
ment of a Well-compoſed Mind, when a Man 
loves Home, and to keep Company with Him- 


_ felf: Whereas a Rambling Head, is a Certain 


Sign of a fickly Humour. Many Books, and 
many 
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many Acquaintances, bring a Man to a Levity 
of Diſpoſition, and a LG IC Change. What 
is the Body the better for Meat, that will not 
| ſay with it? Nor is there any thing more Hurt- 
ful in the Caſe of Diſeaſes, or Wounds, than 
the frequent ſhifting of Phyſick, or Plaiſters. 
Of Authors, be ſure to make Choice of the 
Beſt; and (as I faid before) to ſtick cloſe to 
them; and though you take up others by the 
By, reſerve ſome Select Ones however for your 
Study, and Retreat. In your Reading, you 
will every Day meet with Conſolation, and 
Support, againſt Poverty, Death, and other Ca- 
Lamities, Incident to Human Life: Extract what 
you like; and then ſingle out ſome Particular 
from the reſt, for that Days's Meditation. Read- 
ing does nrt only Feed, and Entertain the Un- 
derftandingz but when a Man is dos'd with 
one Study he relieves himſelf with Another; 
but ſtill Reading and Writing are to be taken 
up by Turns. So long as the Meat lies whole 
upon the Stomach, it is a Burthen to us; bur 
upon the Concoction, it paſſes into Strength, 
and Blood. m_ ſo it fares with =" Studies; 
ſo as they lye whole, they paſs into the 
1 without affecting the Underſtanding: 
| But, upon Meditation, they become our Own, 
and ſupply us with Strength, and Virtue: The 
Bee that Wanders, and Sips from every Flow- 
8 what ſhe has Gather'd into her 
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Againſt all forts of AﬀeRation in Diſ- 
courſe. Phantaſtical Studies; Imperti- 
nent, and Onprofitable Subtilties. Man's 
Buſineſs is Virtue, not Words. 


U 


HERE are many Men, (and ſome of 
great Senſe too) that loſe both the Profit, 
and the Reputation of good Thoughts, by the 

Uncouth Manner of Expreſſing them. 'Th 
love to talk in Myſtery, and take it for 'a Mark 
of Wiſdom, not to be Under/iovod. They are fo 
fond of making themſelves Publick, that they 
will rather be Ridiculous, than not taken No- 
tice of. When the Mind grows Squeamith, and 
comes to a Loathing of things that are Common, 
as if they were Sordid, Thar Sicknels betrays it 
ſelf in our way of Speaking too: fot we muſt 
have New Words, New Compoſitions ; and it paſſes 
for an Ornament to borrow from other Tongues, 
where we may be berter furniſhed in our own. 
One Man prizes himſelf upon being Conciſe, and 
talking in Parable; : Another runs himſelf out in 
Words; and that which He takes only for Co- 
pions, renders him to Others both R:diculous and 
Tedious. Others there are, that like the Error 
well enough, but cannot come up to't. But, 
take this for a Rule; MHhereſoever the Speech is 
Corrupted; ſo is the Mind. Some are only for 

Words Artiqu1ted, and long ſince out of Date; 

Others only for that which is Popular, and 
Courſe; and they are both in the w rong : for 
the One takes too lictie Care, and the Other too 
Cece much 


not worth the 
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much. Some are for a Rough, Broken Stile, as 
if it were a thing Unmanly to pleaſe the Ear; 
others are too Nice upon the Matter of Num- 
ber, and make it rather Singing, than Speaking. 
Some affect not to be underſtood till the end of 
the Period, and hardly then neither. Tis not 
a Stile that is either too Bold, or too 
larid; the One wants Modeſty, and the Other 
Effect. Some are too Starcht, and Formal; o- 
thers take a Pride in being Rugged; and if way 
— 9 any thing that is 1 1 
tran 5 mangle it on purpoſe, y to 
maim the Period, and diſappoint a Bodies Expe- 
cation Theſe Errors are commonly introduc'd | 
by ſome Perſon that is famous for his Eloquence; | 
Others follow him, and fo it paſſes into a Faſhi- 
on. And we are as much out in the Choice of 
the Matter, as in that of our Words. | 
There are ſome Studies, which are only Mat- 
ter of Curiofity, and Trial of Skill; Others of 
y' N od But ſlill there my | 
ings w the Know! haps, that were 
* i hs ſt is 1 deal of 
time that is ſpent, in Cavilling about Words, and 
Captious Diſputations that work us up to an 
Edge, and then Nothing comes on' t. There arc 
ſome Tricks of Wir, like flight of Hand, which 
amount to no morethan the Tying of Knots only 
to Looſen them again; and it is the very Fallacy | 
that Pleaſes us; for, ſo ſoon as ever we know 
how they are done, the Satisfaction is at an End. 
He that does not underſtand theſe Sophi/ms, is 
never the worſe; and he that does, is never the 
better. If a Man tells me that I have Horns, I 
can tell him again, that I have None, without 
Feeling on my Forehead. Bion's Dilemma W 


plies any thin 


is a certain Hankering after Learni 
it be not put into a right way, hinders, and falls 
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All men to be Sacrilegious, and yet, at the ſame 
time maintains, That there is no ſuch thing as 
Sacrilege. He that takes to himſelf (ſays he) 


what belongs to God, Commits Sacrilege , but 


all things belong to God, therefore be that ap- 

to bis own Uſe, is 1 
On the other fide, the very Rifling of a Temple 
he makes to be No Sacrilege : For tis (ſays he) 
but the taking of ſomething out of One place, that 
belongs to God, and removing of it to Another 
that belongs to him too. The Fallacy lyes in This, 
that tho? all things Belong to him, all things are 
not yet Dedicated to him. There is no greater 


— 1 of Truth, than overmuch Subtilty of 
Specul 


tion. Protagoras will have every thing 
Diſputable, and as much to be ſaid for the One 
fide, as for the Other. Nay, he makes it anc- 
ther Queſtion, I betber every thing be Diſpu- 
table, or no? There are Others that make it a 
Science, to prove, That Man knows Nothing : 
Bur, the Former is the more Tolerable Error; 
for the Other takes away the very Hope of Know- 
= and it is better to know that whick is Su- 


uous, than nothing at all. And yet it is a 
ind of Intemperance to deſire ro Know more 
than enough; for it makes Men Troubleſome, 
Talkative, Impertinent, Conceited, c. There 
ng; which if 


foul upon it ſelf. Wherefore the Burthen muſt 
be fitted to the Shoulders, and no more than we 
are Able to Bear. It is, in a great Meaſure, the 
Fault of our Tutors, that teach their Diſciples 
rather how to Diſpute, than how to Live: and 
the Learner himſelf is alſo to blame, for apply- 
ing himſelf to the Improvement, rather of his 
| W YN Wu, 
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Wit, than of his Mind: By which Means Phi- 
lofophy is now turn'd to Philology. Put a Gram- 
marian to a Virgil; he never heeds the Philoſe- 
phy, but the Yer/e : Every Man takes Notes for 
his own Study. In the fame Meadow the Cow 
finds Graſs, the Dog {tarts a Hare, and the Stork 
ſnaps a Lizzard. Tully's de Republica finds 
Work both for the Philoſopher, the Philologer, 
and the Grammarian. The Philoſopher wonders 
how it was Poſſible to ſpeak fo much againſt 
Juſtice. The Philologer makes this Obſervation, 
That Rome had tuo Kings: the One without a 
Father, and the other without a Mother ; for 'tis 
a Queſtion, who was Servius bis Mother, and 


of Ancus his Father there is not ſo much as | 


any Mention. The Grammarian takes Notice, 
that Reapſe is uſed for Reipſa; and Sepſe for 


Seipſe. And fo every Man makes his Notes for [ 


his own Purpoſe. Theſe Fooleries apart, let us 
learn to do to Mankind, and to put our 
Knowledge into Action. Our danger is the being 
Miſtaken in Things, not in Words; and in the 
Confounding of Good and Evil. So that our 
whole Life is but one continued Error, and we 
lire in Dependency upon to Morrow. There 
are a World of things to be Study'd, and Learn- 
ed, and therefore we ſhould Diſcharge the Mind 
of things Unneceſſary, to make way for Greater 
Matters. The Bufincts of the Schools is rather 
a Play, than a Stady, and only to be done when 
we can do nothing elſe. There are many People 
that frequent them, only to Hear, and not to 
Learn; and they take Notes too, not to reform 
their Manners, but to pick up Words; which 
they Vent, with as little Benefit to others, 2 
they heard them, to themſelves. Ir coſts Us 2 
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great deal of Time, and other Men's Ears a great 


of Trouble, to purchaſe” the Character of a 


Learned Man; Wherefore I ſhall een content 
my ſelf with the Courſer Title of an Honeſt Man. 
The worſt of it is, that there is a Vain, and Idle 
Pleaſure in't, which tempts us to ſquander away 
many a precious Hour to very little Purpoſe. We 
ſpend our ſelves upon Subtilties, which may per- 
chance make us to be thought Learn'd, but not 


Good. Wiſdom delights in Openneſs and Sim- 


plicity z in the Forming of our Lives, rather than 


in the Niceties of the Schools, which, at beſt, do 
but bring us Pleafure without Profit. And in 


ſhort, the things which the Philoſophers impoſe 
upon us with ſo much Pride, and Vaniry, arc 


| little more than the ſame Leſſons over again, 


which they leatn'd at School. But ſome Authors 
have their Names up, tho' their Diſcourſes be 
mean enough; they Diſpute, and Wrangle, but 
they do not Edifie, any farther, than as they 


keep us from ill doing, or perhaps ſtop us in our 


now to Wickedneſs. And there ought to be a 
Difference betwixt the Applauſes of the Schools, 


and of the Theatre; the One being mov'd with 


2 Popular Conceit, which does not at all 
confilt with the Dignity of the Other. Where 


as there are ſome Writings that ſtir up ſome ge- 


nerous Reſolutions, and do, as it were, inſpire a 


Man with a new Soul. They diſplay the Blef- 


ſings of a Happy Life, and poſſeſs me at the ſame 
time with Admiration, and with Hope. They 
give me a Veneration for the Oracles of Antiqui- 
ty, and a Claim to them, as to a Common Inhe- 
ritance; for they are the Treaſure of Mankind, 
and it mult be my Duty to Improve the Stock, 
and tranſmit it ro Poſterity. And yet I do not 

Le love 
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= to bear oh Man Cite Zeno, Cleanthes, Epicu- 


whos Janes of his Own too. Whar 
& care for the bare Hearing of That which 1 


may Read? Not but that Word of Mouth makes 
a great Impreſſion, eſpecially when they are the 
Speaker's own W ords: But "he that only recites 
Another Man's Words, is no more to me than a 
- . Beſide that, there's an end of Inven- 
we reſt upon hat's Invented already; and 

he * only Follows Another, is ſo far from find- 


out any thing New, that he does not ſo much 
* for't. the do not pretend all this while 


to be the Maſter of Truth, but I am yet a moſt 
Obſtinate Inquiſitor after it. I am no Man's 
2 — 1 — I aſcribe mT Coo Pk | 

ballenge ſomething to m ore-fa- 
ho have left us, not * . their Invention, but 
Matrer alſo for farther Enquiry, and perhaps 
they might have found out more things that are 


neceſſary, if 1X not bent their SR 
too much upon fluitics. 


Is nat d 49 fo cab for us to be fidli 
fooling about Words? How many Uſef wo 


Necellary Things are there, that we are Fuſt 
to Learn, and Secondly, to Imprint in our Minds? 


For 'tis not enough to Remember, and to Un- 


 derſtand, unleſs we Do what we Know. 
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"——_——. 
Buſineſs, and Want of News, are no Ex- 


cuſe among Friends, for nos Writing. 
Wiſe Men are the better for one ans 
ther. How far Wiſdom may be ad- 
venc'd by Precept. OT. 


WV OUR Laſt Letter was very ſhort; and 

the whole Letter it felf was little more 
than an Excuſe for the Shortneſs of it. One 
while you are fo full of Bufine/s, that you can- 
not write at all; and another while, you have 
ſo little News, that you do not know what to 
Write. Now, aſſure your ſelf, that whoſoever 
has a Mind to Write, may find Leiſure for't: 
And for your other Pretence, it looks as if we 


: our ſelves were the leaſt part of our own Buſi- 


neſs. Put the Caſe that the whole World were 
| becalm'd, and that there were neither Wars, 

| Amours, Factions, Defigns, Diſappointments, 
Competitors, or Law-Suits; No Prodigals, Uſu- 
rers, or Fornicators in Nature, there would be 
_ large Field yet left for the Offices of Friend- 
ſhip, and for the Exerciſe of Philoſophy and Vir- 
tue. Let us rather confider, what we our ſelves 
ought to do, than hearken after he Doings of 
other People. What ſignifics the Story of our 
Neighbour's Errors, to the reforming of our 

Own? Is it not a more Glorious, and Profitable 
Imployment, to write the Hiſtory of Providence, 
than to Record the Uſurpation of Ambitions 
Princes; and rather to Celebrate the Bounties of 
the Almighty, than the Robborics of Alexander ? 
—_ - Nor 
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Nor is Buſineſs any Excuſe, for the Neglect, 
either of our Studies, or of our Friends. Firſt, 
we continue our own Buſineſs, and then we en- 
creaſe it: And inftead of Lending, we do whol- 
ly Give our ſelves up to't, and hunt for Colou- 
fable Pretences of Miſ-ſpending our Time. Bur 
J, that where ever we are, or with whom- 
ſoever, or howſoever imploy'd, we have our 
Thoughts at Liberty. 8 

You have here drawn a long Letter from me; 
and if you find it Tedious, you may thank your 
ſelf, for calling upon me to be as good as my 
Word. Not but that I write by Inclination too. 
For if we love the Pictures of our Friends, by 
what Hand ſoever they be drawn, How much 
more then ſhall we joy in a Friend's Letters, which 
are undoubtedly the moſt Lively Pictures of one 
another? It is a Shame, you'll ſay, co ſtand in 
need if any Remembrancers of an Abſent Friend ; 
and yer ſometimes the Place, a Servant, a Rela- 
tion, a Houſe, a Garment, may honeſtly excite 
the Memory; and it renders every thing as Freſh 
ro us, as if we were ſtill join'd in our Embra- 
ces, and drinking up one another's Tears. It is 
by the Benefit of Letters, that Abſent Friends 
are in a manner brought together; beſide that, 
Epiſtolary Diſcourſes are much more Profitable 
than Publick, and Premeditated Declamations. 
For they Inſinuate themſelves into the Affections 
with more Freedom, and Effect, though with 
leſs Pomp, and Pretence. You do expect, per- 
haps, that I ſhould tell you, how gentle and 
ſhort a Winter we have had; how Cold and Un- 
| ſeaſonable a Spring, or ſome other Fooleries, to 
as little Purpoſe. But, What are you and I the 
better for ſuch Diſcourſes? We ſhould rather be 


_ laying 
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laying the Foundations of a good Mind; and 
learning to diſtinguiſh betwixt the Bleſſings of 
Virtue, and the Amuſements of Imagination. 
There came in ſome Friends to me Yeſterday, that 
made the Chimney ſmoak a little more than 
Ordinary; but not at a rate, to make the Neigh- 
bourhood cry out Fire. We had Variety of Di- 
ſcourſe; and paſſing from one thing to another, 
we came at laft to read ſomething of Quintus 
Sextius (a Great Man, upon my Credit, deny 
it that will) Good God! The Force and Vi- 
gour of that Man's Writings! And how much 
are they above the Common Level of other Phi- 
loſophers! I cannot read them, methinks, with- 
out Challenging of Fortune, and Defying all rhe 
Powers of Ambition, and Violence. The more 
I Confider him, the more I Admire him; for 
I find in him, (as in the World it ſelf) every 
Day to be a New Spectacle, and to afford Freſh 
Matter ſtill for more Veneration. And yet the Wit- 
dom of our Fore-farhers has left Work enough 
for their Poſterity; even if there were no more 
in it than the Application of what they have 
tranſmitted to us of their own Invention. As, 
ſuppoſe that they had left us Remedies for ſuch 
and ſuch Diſeaſes; fo Certain, that we ſhould 
not need to look for any other Medicines ; there 
would be {ome Skill yet requir'd in the apply- 
ing of them in the proper Caſe, Proportion, 
and Seaſon. I have an Honour for the Memo- 
rials of our worthy Progenitors. If I meet a 
Conſul, or a Fretor upon the Road, I'll alight 
trom my Horſe, uncover my Head, and give him 
the Way; and thall I have no Veneration naw for 
the Names of the Governors of Mankind? No 
Man is fo Wile, as to know all things; or if 
's he 
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he did, one Wiſe Man may yet be helpful to 
another, in finding out a nearer way to the fi- 
niſhing of his Work: For, let a Man make 
never ſo much Haſte, it is ſome fort of Aſſi- 
ſtance, the bare of him to conti- 
nue his Courſe; beſide the orts, and Be- 
_ nefits of Communication, in Loving, and being 
_ and in the mutual Approbation of each 
ther. 
The laſt Point, you know, that you and I had 
in Debate, was, Hbetber or no Wiſdom may be 
per fected by Precept. There are ſome, that ac- 
count only that part of Philoſophy to be Profi- 
table to Mankind, which delivers it ſelf in parti- 
cular Precepts to particular Perſons, without 
Forming the whole Man: Teaching the Husband | 
— the Purpoſe) how to behave himſelf to his 
ife; the Father how to Train up, and Diſci- 
pline his Children; and the Maſter, how to Go- 
vern his Servants. As if any Man could be ſuffi- 
ciently Inſtructed in the Parts of Life, with- 
out comprehending the whole Sum, and Scope 
of it. Others (as Ariſto the Stoick) are rather 
for the general Decrees ot Philoſophers; which 
whoſoever knows in the main, that Perſon un- 
derſtands in every Particular how to Tutor him- 
ſelf. As he that learns to caſt a Dart, when he 
has by Practice, and Exerciſe, gotten a true Aim, 
he will not only ſtrike This, or That Mark, bur 
whatever he has a Mind to: So he that is well 
inform'd in the Mbole, will need no Direction 
in the Parts, but under the Principles of a good 
Life, learn how to behave himſelf in all rhe 
Circumſtances of it. Cleanthes allows the Pare- 
netict, or Preceptive Philoſophy, to be in ſome 
fort profitable; but yer very ſhort, and defective, 


. 


unleſs 
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unleſs as it flows from the Univerſal Underſtand- 
ing of the Heads, and Decrees of Phils/ophy. 
Now the Queſtion is, whether this alone can 
make a Good Man; and whether it be Super- 
| fluous it ſelf; or fo Sufficient, as to make all 

other Knowledge appear fo. T 


They that will 
have it Superfluous, argue thus. If the Eyes be 


coyer'd, there's no ſeeing, without removing the 


lnmpediment; and in that Condition, it is to no 


Purpoſe to bid a Man go to ſuch, or ſuch a 
Place, or to reach 'This or That with his Hand. 
And ſo it fares with the Mind; fo long as 
That continues Clouded with Ignorance, and Er- 
ror, tis Idle to give particular Precepts; as if 
you ſhould teach a Poor Man to act the part of 
a Rich; or one that is Hungry, how to behave 
himſelf with a Full Stomach : While the one is 
Neceſſitous, and the other half Starv'd, they are 
neither of them the better for'r. And then, ſhall 
we give Precepts in Manifeſt Caſes, or in Doubt- 
ful ? The Former need none, and in the Latter, 
we ſhall not be belicv'd. Nor is it enough ſim- 
ply to adviſe, unleſs we alſo give Reaſons for't. 
here are two Errors which we are liable to 
in this Caſe; either the Wickedneſs of Perverſe 
Opinions, which have taken Poſſeſſion of us; or 
at leaſt a Diipoſition to entertain Error, under 
any Reſemblance of Truth. So that our Work 
muit be, either to Cure a Sick Mind, that is 
already Tainted; or to prepoſſeſs an Evil Incli- 
nation, before it comes to an Ill Habit. Now, 
the Decrees of Pbiloſopby enable us in both theſe 
Caſes: Nor is it poſhble, by Particulars, to Ob- 
viate all Particular Occaſions. One Man Mar- 
nes a Widow, another a Maid: She may be 
Rich, or Poor; Barren, or Fruitful; Young, 


Or 
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or Ancient? Superior, Inferior, or Equal. One 
Man follows Publick Buſineſs, another flies it; 
ſo that the ſame Advice that is Profitable to the 
One, may be Miſchievous to the Other. Every 
Ones is a particular Cafe, and muſt be ſuited 
with a particular Counſel. The Laws of Phi- 
loſophy are Brief, and extend to all; but the 
Variety of the Other is Incomprehenſible, and 
can never make that good to all which it pro- 
miles to a few. The Precepts of Wiſdom lye 
Open, but the Degrees of it are Hidden in the 


Now, in Anſwer, it does not hold, with the 
Mind, as with the Eye: If there be a Suffu- 
fion, it is to be help'd by Remedy, and not by 
Precept. The Eye is not to be taught to Diſtin- 
guiſh Colours; but the Mind muſt be Infor- 
med what to do in Life. And yet the Phyſician 
will Preſcribe Order alſo to the Patient, as well 
as Phyſick; and tell him, You muſt bring your 
Eye to endure. the Light by Degrees; have 4 
Care of Studying upon a full Stomach, &c. We 
are told, that Precepts do neither Extinguiſh, 
nor Abate falſe Opinions in us of Good, or Evil: 
And it thall be grantcd, that of Themſelves they 
are not able to ſubdue Vicious Inclinations: But 
this docs not hinder them from being very uſeful 
to us in Conjunction with other Helps. Firſt, as 
they refreſh the Memory; and Secondly, as they 
bring us to a more Diſtinct View of the Parts, 
which we ſaw but confuledly in the Whole. At 
the ſame rate, Conſolatories, and Exhortations 
will be found Superfluous, as well as Precepts. 
Which yet upon daily Experience we know to be 
otherwiſe. Nay, we are the better, not only for 
the Preceprs, but for the Converſc of Philoſo- 
| | | PRers > 
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phers; for we ſtill carry away ſomewhat of the 
Tincture of Virtue, whether we will or no: But 
the Deepeſt Impreſſion they make, is upon Chil- 
dren. It is urged, that Precepts are Inſufficient 
without Proot; but, I fay, that the very Au- 
thority of the Adviſer goes a great way in the 
Credit of the Advice: As we depend upon the 
Opinion of the Lawyer, without demanding his 
Reaſon for't. And again, whereas the Variety 
of Precepts is faid to be Infinite, I cannot allow 
it. For the greateſt and moſt Neceſſary Affairs 
are not many; and for the Application to 
Time, Places, and Perſons, the Differences are 
ſo ſmall, that a few General Rules will ſerve 
the Turn. Nay, let a Man be never fo Right 
in his Opinion, he may yet be more Confirm'd 
in it by Admonition. There are many things 
that may aſſiſt a Cure, though they do not per- 


fect it; even Madmen themſelves may be kept 


in Awe by Menaces, and Correction. But it 


is a hard matter, I muſt confeſs, to give Coun- 


ſel at a Diftance. For Advice depends much 
upon the Opportunity 3 and That perhaps 
which was Proper, when it was Deſir' d, may 
come to be Pernicious before it be Receiv'd. 


Some indeed may be Preſcrib'd, as ſome Re- 


medies, at any Diſtance, and tranſmitted to Po- 
ſterity; but for Others, a Man mult be upon 
the Place, and deliberate upon Circumſtances, 
and be not only preſent, but watchful, to ſtrike 
in with the very Nick of the Occaſion. 2 
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Seneca gives an Account of Himſelf: Of 
his Studies, and of his Inclinations: 
With many Excellent Refleft:ons upon 
7 Duties, and tbe Errors of Human 
e. | 


OUR Letters were Old, before they came 

to my Hand; ſo that I made no Enquiry 
of the Meſſenger what you were a doing; be- 
_ fides that, where ever you are, I take it for gra 
ted, that I know your Bufineſs; and that you 
are ſtill upon the great work of perfecting your 


Self: A thing, not to be done by Chance, | 


Induſtry and Labour. We are all of us Wick 
before we come to be Good. We are prepoſſeſsꝰd, 
fo that we muſt unlearn Iniquity, and ſtudy Vir- 
rue. The Difficulty is ro begin the Enter- 
prize: For a weak Mind is afraid of New Experi- 
ments. I have now given over troubling my ſelf 
for fear of you; becauſe I have that Security for 
pw well doing, that never fail'd any Man. The 
Love of Truth, and of Goodneſs is become Ha- 
| bitual to 3 may . fall out, ** 4 * 
aps ma ou an Injury; but there's no 
E — doi C your elf one 9 as you 
have begun, and compoſe olutions; 
not to an Effeminate Eaſe, te a Frame of 
Virtuous Quiet. It is a Double Kindneſs that 
you call me to ſo ſtrict an Account of my Time 
that nothing leſs than a Diary of my Lite, will 
fatisfic you: For I take it as a Mark, both of 
your 


to Preſerve the Freedom of my own. Some- 
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yaur Good Opinion, and of your Friendſhip; 
the Former, in believing that I do nothing which 
I care to Conceal; the Other, in aſſuring 
your ſelf that I will make you the Conh- 
dent of all my Secrets. I will hereafter fer a 
Watch upon my Self, and do as you would 
have me; and acquaint you, not only with the 
Courſe, and Method, with the very Buſi- 
neſs of my Life. i 

This Day I have had entire to my Self, with- 
out any knocking at my Door, or lifting up of 
the Hanging; but I have divided it betwixt my 
Book and my Bed, and been left at Liberty to 
do my own Buſineſs: For all the Impertinents 
were either at the Theatre, at Bowls, or at the 
Horſe- match. My Body does not require much 
Exerciſe; and I am beholden to my Age for't: 


A little makes me Weary; and That's the end 
alſo of that which is moſt Robuſt. My Dinner 
is a piece of dry Bread, without a Table, and 


without fouling my Fingers. My are 
Hort, and 2 truth a little — — 

umbring waking. One while I am re- 
flecting upon the Errors of Antiquity ; and then, 
I apply my Self to the Correcting of my Own. 
In my Reading, with Revercnceto the Ancients, 
ſome things I Take, others | Alter; and ſome 
ain I Reject; others, I Invent; without en- 
ling my ſelf ſo to another's Judgment, as not 


times of a ſudden, in the Middle of my Medi- 
tations, my Ears are ſtruck with the Shout of 
a Thouſand People together, from ſome Specta- 
cle or other; the Noiſe does not at all diſcom- 
2 Thoughts; it is no more to me than the 

ing of Waves, or the Wind in 3 * 
| ut 
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ly ſometimes it may divert them. Good 

rol ye I) F Men would but exerciſe their 

Brains, as they do 2 Bodies; and take as much 

Pains for Virtue, as they do for Pleaſure / For 

Difficultics ſtrengthen the Mind, as well as La- 
bour does the Body. 

You tell me, that you want my Books more 
than my Counſels; which I take juſt as kindly, 
as if you ſhould have ask'd me for my Picture. 
For I have the very fame Opinion of my Wit, 
that I have of my Beauty. You ſhall have both 
the One, and the Orher, with my very Self 
into the Bargain. 

In the Examination of my own Heart, I find 
ſome Vices that dye Open; Others more Obſcure, 
and out of Sightz and ſome that take me only 
by Firs. Which latt I look upon as the moſt 

— erous and Troubleſome; for they lye u 
teh, and keep 2 Man upon a perpetual 
Goard: Being neither provided againſt them, 
as in a ſtate of War; nor Secure, as in any Aſſu- 
rance of Peace. To en we are all 
of us as Cruel, as Ambitious, and as Luxurious 
as our Fellows. But we want the Fortune, or 
the Occaſion, perchance, to ſhew ir. When the 
Snake is Frozen, tis Safe; but the Poiſon is ftill 
in it, though it be Numb'd. We hate Upſtarts, 
that uſe their Power with Inſolence ; when yer 
if we had the ſame Means, tis that we 
ſhould do the fame thing our ſelves. ' Only our 
Corruptions are Private, for want of Opportu- 
nity to Employ them. Some things we look up- 
on as Superfluous; and others, as not worth the 
while. But, we never conſider, that we pay 
deareſt for that which we prerend to receive 
Cratis. As Anxiety, Loſs of Credit, 1 
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25 Bur 1 am very much a Servant to all Ho- 
| that =y he done in a Corner. And 
ere is no Retreat fo Unhappy, 255 U 1 
2 for a Mind ; by whicha | 
Man may make him Profitable, both to hs 
|. - dg and to his Friends, by his Wiſdom, | 
dy his Intereft, and by his Counlel. It is the 
part bf a good Patriot to prefer Men of Worth, 
to defend the Innocent; to provide good Laws; 
and to adviſe in War, and in Peace. Bur, is not 
| He as a good Patriot, that 1 Youth in 
Vie; that furniſhes the World with 
of —— and kceps Human Nature within 
the Bounds of Right Reaſon? Who is the great 
er Man, he that pronounces a Sentence 
Bench, or he that in his Study emence apo the 
of Juilke, Piety, Patience, Fortitude; the know- 
ledge-of Heaven, the Contempt of Death, and 
the bleſſing of a good Conſcience. The Sol- 
dier that guards the Ammunition and the Bag- 
gage, is as Neceſſary as he that fights the Bar- 
tel. Was not Cato oh. be Example than ei- 
ther Ulyſſes or Hercules had the Fame, 


ou 

[| nf ns and great Conquerors, both of their 
Enemies, and of their Appetites. But Cato, I 

muſt confeſs, had no Encounters with Monſters; 

nor did he fall into thoſe Times of Creduliry, 
when People bchey'd, that the Wei 
Heavens reſted upon one Man's Shoulders. But 
he grapled with Ambition, and the unlimited 
Defire ef Power; which the whole World, di- 
vided under a Triumvirate, was not able to fa- 
tisſie. He Oppos d himſelf to the Vices of a de- 
generate City 3 even when it was now ſinking 
under its own Weight. He ſtood ſingle, and ſup- 


ported 


know, of being Indefatigable; Deſpiſers of 


ght of the | 
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ported 1 
— Ponds 1 2 VER 
ther: for neither wauld m_ 


lick Liberty; nor did that Liberty out- line Gaze. 
To give you now a farther Account of my F: 
i a Naturally a Friend to all the Rules and 
Methods of ry ry ares wok L bke 


atisfaction at my Own Condition 2 
— oughts I betake my ſelf to m N- 
we od hem, methinks, d an "nor cnt, 

my ſelf into ſome Publick 
| 4 the Honour, er dhe Praßt f N; 


to — * the — 
Loſs of Time that attends publick airs, 4 per 
me Home again as faſt as I can; and take Op a 
Reſolution of fpending the Remainder of my Days 
within the Privacy of my own Walls. How 
a Madneſs is it to ſet our Hearts upon Tri 5 
eſpecially to the Neglect of the molt ſerious Qt- 
tices of our Lives, and the moſt important 

of our Being? How miſerable, as well as ſnort 
is . Life, that compaſs with great Labour, 
what they poſſeſs with Greater; and hold with 
Anxiety, what they acquire with Trouble? But, 
ö D d 2 we 
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| felfto Wiſdom with your whole Heart : 
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u Converfation : Nor is it _ 
; for, Mate it ſhould not 
ver! you Now, w 
at 1 am with you, and 
es ro Live as if I both heard, and faw 
Letters are really Bleff ings to the, 
r the Confideration of my © 
that as I am Old, fo are You Mor- 
Be true td your ſelf, and Examine 
4 Walder you te of the ſame Mind to 
A you werk Yelterday; for, Thats a Sigh 
& Wiſdom. Atid yet give me leave to tell 
that though Change of Mind be a Token 
" Tnhperfettion; it is the Buſineſs of my Age to 
Unwill One Day, that which I Will'd Another. 
And. let me N | it to your Practice too, 
in any Caſes; for the Abatement of our Appe- | 


tites, and of our Errors, is the beſt Entertain- 
ment of Mankind. It is for Young Men to 


Gather Knowledge, jo for Old Men to Uſe 
no Man gives a 


It. aſſure your. Tip 
Fairey Account of his be that makes 
tudy, to Fr : bimfelf Better Better. If 


it bis daily Study 
be in Hevtth and think it worth your while 
aſter of your Self; it is my 


become the M 
Defire, and my Advice, that you apply y- 
judge of your Improvement, not by what. you 
5 What you write; but by the Firm- 
: hg ng: and the Goverument of your 

| xtremities have ſome Men en- 
Aur in in Sieges; 15 eyen for the Ambition and In- 
eſt of other 1 And, thall not a Man 
2 che Croſſing of an Intemperate Luſt, for 
the Danquett of hubſelf ? You do very well to 
berake 


atig E. 
yments, that a oy would nor baye any 
ro do withal. And then it i510 beconfifend yh „ 
Publick Offices, and Commiſſions, are commonly 

bought with oyr Mony; whereas the 
| dings of Leiſure, and Privacy, coft 8 ob . 

Contemplation 1 T; undoubted 'the beft Entertain- 
er ie K Over ex bon that 0 5 5 
ven it Over ar: vet t, Bu _ 
us Troubleſome to Orh and U 
Selvex : For, the End of 
ſign is the Beginning of Wesch; 


thing of the ence of Time in Vexar 
tendances, and the Danger of Competii 


a Man, perhaps, has more Friende at Com, than 
2 


I have; a larger Trai irer Eſtate, more 
ofitable Offices, and more Illuſtrious Titles: 
Bur, what ds I care to be apercome by Men in 8 
ome o as Fortune is overcome 
Me in All ? Thats Conſiderations ſhould he 
been Earlier ; for, tis too late, in the Article of 
Death, to proje& the Happineſs of Life. And 
yet there is no Age better adapted to Virtue, 
than that which comes by many Experiments, 
and lang Sufferings, ro the Knowledge of it: 
For our Lults are then weak, and our udgr 
| ſtrong; and Wiſdom is the Effect of | 
| Some are of Opinion, That we cams "oy the 
Knowledge of Virtue by A. 7 (which were 
an Indignity.) Oth oy Obſervation ; and 
comparing Matters of one with another; 
Dd 4 The 
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node 2 nh We om 
every thing to at 

— 1 As Mony, Wine; and 
ſas] by the meaneſt things we uſe. And 
reckon that dup py where there i 


H But H is Good i in 
N bathe flows TP There are 
R Actions that ſeem to us Matter of Benig- 
nity, Humanity, Generoſty, Reſolution ; which | 
we are apt to admire, as Perfect: And yet, upon 
farther ination, we find, that great Vices 
were conceal'd under the Reſemblances of emi- 
nent Virtues. Glorious Actions are the Images 
of Virtue, but yet many things ſeem to be Good, 
that are Evil; and Evil, FIC are Good: And the 
Skill is, to diſti iſh berwixt things that are ſo 
much Alike in Show, and fo — in Ef- 
feft. We are led to the Underſtanding of Vir- 
tue, by the Congruity we find in ſuch 1 

ions 


Hold, there wi 


f Faith a 


ing 
it this 
of 


to deſire? 
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many things, that the World calls au, and 
pert with many things, which are c 
counted Good. True We is Everlaſting; . 
and fugitive. It is a great En- 
to well-doing, that when we are 
= in N n it is * own 
ever. hi is to you, erihe 
to my (elf; what [ Ve I Read; APE 
all my Meditations to the Ordering of my — 
Manners. There is nathing ſo mean, and ordina- 
ry, but it is illuſtrated by Vis: and Externals 
are of no more Uſe to it, than the Light of a 
Candle to the Glory of the Sun. 
It is often Objected to me, that I adviſe Peo- 
ple to quit the World, to Retire, and Content 
— with a good Conſcience. But, what 
Preceprs then (ſay they) that 
= 65 Bis in Aion? To whom I muſt any 
ſwer, That I am never more in Action, thay 
when I am alone in my Study; 3 
ly Lock'd up my ſelf in Private, to attend the 
Buſineſs of the Publick. I do not loſs ſo much as 
One Day; nay, and part of the Night too I hor- 
_—_ Hhen my ay "us ove me 
1 „ aſleep; and, till then I work. 
my ſelf, * not only from Men, but 
fre Bs 5 a: 


ud my Own, in the firf 
attend the 4 of Paſterity; 3 Iba, 
322828 Write, may, in ſome Meaſure, 

be Profitable to Future Generations. 
"Bir it is no New thing, I know, to Calum- 
tate Virtue, and Good Men; for ſick Eyes will 
_—_— — Light; bur, like Birds 7 Night, 
4 fly from it into their Holes. Why does ſuch 
a Man talk ſo much of his Philoſophy, and yet 
live ia Magnificence? Of 9—ͤ— 
, e 
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Life, Health : and yet cheriſh, and 1 
them, with the greateſt Care i 
niſhment, he ſays, eden ws ble 
he can grow Old 1 within — Walk” dye 
we pong way betwixt a Long Life, and a Short 
yet he ſpins out his Own, as far as it will 
1. Tbe thing is this, He does not contemn 
emporary fo as to refuſe, or drive 
A they Come, they are Wel- 
come; if not, he'll never break his Heart for the 
Want of them: He takes them into his Houſe, 
not into his Soul; and he makes uſe of them, 
only as Matter for his Virtue to work upon 
There is no doubt but a Wiſe Man may 
- better in Riches, than in Poverty: "Thar 
IA his Temperance, bis Liberality, his 
cence, Providence, and Prudence, will 
Magn more Conſpicuous. He will be a Wiſe Man 
ſtill, if he ſhould want a Leg, or an Arm; but 
et he had rather be Perfect. He is pleas'd with 
Vealth, as he would be at Sea, with a fair 
Wind; or with a Glance of the warm Sun, ina 
Froſty Morning : So that the things which we 
call Indifferent, are not yet without their Value: 
and Some greater than Others. But, with this 
Difference, betwixt the Phils/ophers and the 
Common People, Riches are the Servants of the 
One, and the 2 From the 


One, if they depart, -_ I not 
bur Themes, Per — 1. Bug 


away the very Heart, and Peace of the — 
along with them. It is true, that if I might 
have my Choice, I would have Health, and 
Strength; and yet if I come to be viſited with 
Pain, or Sicknels I will endeavour to Improve 
them to my Ange, by making a Righteous 


Judgment 
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as well as 
Impertinent Men. - Didymes the Grammarian 
wrote 4000 Books; whexein he is much con- 
cern'd to diſcover Where Homer was Born; Who 
was Tas true Mother ; and Whether Aua 
creon was the er Whoremaſter, or Drun- 
: wa that a Man would 
ro 


an Important 
Firſt, the Mallet, or the Tongs? He hae 
are extreamly Inquiſitive, to know how many 
Oars Ulyſſes had: Which was firſt written, the 
 liads, or the Odyſſes; or if they were both done 
by the fame Hand. A Man is never a Jot the 
more Learned for this Curiofity, but much the 
more Troubleſome. Am TI ever the more Juſt, 
the more Moderate, Valiant, or Liberal, for 
know! that Carizs Dentatus was the firit that 
carry'd ants in Triumph? Teach me my 
Duty to Providence, to my Neighbour, and to 
my Self: To Diſpute, 2 to Doubt, 
5 —_—_—— — — 
curus; to maſter my A 
and to Renounce the 
Whar a deal of Buſineſs there is, 
| Homer a Philoſopher 
Claſks t bim? 
—arX 2 Virtue, yy 
Hoody oxes — 


„ 
enn and to ſpend bi 
in Good Company: nas yy geo 
he was a. Peripatetict; and Others, 1 
a Sceptick. - But it is clear, that 4 
theſe things, de was not any One of them. Theſe 
2 Opinions do not at all hinder us from 


agreeing, 
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- eount'they are able to give you; 
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us therefore apply our ſelves to thoſe 


things that made him fo, and c'en let the Reſt 
nos 4 
t, a Rich 


Body, chat had no Mind to take Notice of them 


or ſome ſuch trivial Errand. At Night, when 
they come home tired and weary, ask Why 
| have been? A 
at they have done? Tis a very flender Ac- 
yet the next 
Day they take the fame Jaum over again: This 
is a kind of Phanraftical Induſtry, a great deal 
_ of Pains taken to no purpoſe at all: Twenty 
Viktits made, and no Body at home, (chey rhem- 
ſelves leaſt of all:) They that have this Vice, 
are commonly Harkeners, Tale-bearers, News- 
Moigers, Medlers in other Peoples Affairs, and 
Curious after Secrets, which à Man can neither 
ſaſely Hear, nor Report. Theſe Men of =_ 


EPISTLESS. 
oyment, that run up and do 
yexing others, and themſelves bios | 
themſelves into all Companies; Whar do they 
get by't? One Man's Aſleep, another at Supper, 
2 third m Company, a fourth in Haſte, a fifth 
gives them the Slip: And when their Folly has 
gone the Round, they cloſe up the Day with 
Shame, and Repentance. W Zeno, Py- 
thageras, Democritas, Ariftotle, Theophraftus, 
and all the Patrons of Philo/ophy, and Virtue; 
they are always at Leiſure, and in Good Hu- 
—_—— * nagy Man never comes 
away ty handed from thems but, full of 
Comfort, and Satisfaction; they make all Paſt 
Ages Prefent to us; or Us, Their Contempora- 
ries. The Doors of theſe Men are open Night, 
and Day; and in theis Converſation there's hei- 
ther Danger, Treachery, nor Expence, but we 


are the Wiſer, the Happier, aud the Richer for 
it. How does a Man ſpend his time 


in this Company, where he may adviſe, in all 
the Difficulnes of Life? Here's Counſel, wich- 
We cannot be the Chuſers of our pwn. Patents, 
but of our Friends we may; and adopt our 
Selves into theſe Noble Families. This is the 
way of making Mortality, in a manner, to be 
Immortal: The Time paſt, we wake to be aur 
own, by Remembrance; the preſent, by Uſe ; 
and the future, by Providence, and Foreſight. 
That only may properly be ſaid ro be the Long 
- Life; that draws all Ages into One; and That a 
mort one, that Forgets the ras NO the 
Preſent, and is Sollicitous for the Time to come. 
But it is not yet ſufficient to know what Plato, 
or Zens ſaid, unleſs we make it all our Own by 
| Habit, 
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as well as a. Silver, has not a greater Mind than 
he that uſes Plate, and Reckons it as Dirt. It 
is our Duty to live Better than the Common 
People, but not in Oppoſition to them; as if 
Philoſophy were a Faction; for by ſo doing, inſtea 1 
of Reforming, and Gaining upon them, we drive 
them away; and when they find it un 
to Imitate us in All things, they will follow- us 
in Nothing. Our Buſineſs muſt be to live ac- 

cording to Nature, and to own the Senſe of Out- 
ward things with other People: Not to torment 
the Body ; and, with Exclamations againſt that 
which is Sweet, and Cleanly, to Delight in Na- 
ſtineſs ; and to uſe, not only a Courſe, but a 
Slattiſh, and Offenfive Diet. Wiſdom Preaches 
Temperance, not Mortification ; and a Man may 
be a very Good Husband, without being a Slo- 
ven. He that ſteers a Middle Courſe, betwixt 
Virtue and Popularity; that is to fay, betwixr 

Good Manners, and Diſcretion, ſhall gain both 
Approbation, and Reverence. But, what if a 
Man Governs himſelf in his Cloaths, in his Diet, 
in his Exerciſes, as he Ought to do? It is not 
2 , 1 Oe ne bebo 
alking, are things Simply ( 3 but it is the 
Tenor of a Man's Life; and the Conformity of 
it to Nature, and Right Reaſon. Pb:lo/ophy ob- 
iges us to Humanity, Society, and the Ordinary 
ſe of External things. It is not a thing to plea- 
ſure the People with, or to entertain an Idle 
Hour ; but a Study for the Forming of the Mind, 
and the Guidance of Human Life. And a Wile 
Man ſhould alſo Live as he Diſcourſes, and in 
all Points be like himſelf ; and in the firſt Place, 
ſer a Value upon himſelf, before he can pretend 
to become Valuable to others. As well our Good 
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EPIST. IX. 


The Bleſſings Vigorous Mind, fs 
De Bab 4 h fome | nM af 


Refleftions of upon bis Own Age. 
wW HEN I call Claranus my School. fellow, 
I need not ſay 


9 — that he and 
ou would not Imagi 


Body. They were Naturally 
ha i has unleſs to ſhew; that a Generous Spi- 
rit may be lodg'd under any Shape. He has Sur- 
mounted all Difhculrics z and, from the Contempt 
of Himſelf, is advanc'd to the t of all 
elſe. When I confider him well, methinks 
his to me as fair as his Mind. Is 
Nature could have brought the Soul Naked into 
the World, perhaps ſhe would have done it: But 
jet the does a greater thing, in | that Soul 
|| above all Impediments of the Fleſh. It is a great 
3 e Ben to f. preſerve the Force of the Mind, in 
of the Body; — apt rome per 

Logntize more than Regul wit ove 
Vutue. But, whether I Owe This Comfort to 
my Age, or to M iſdom, is the Queſtion. And whe- 
ther, if I could any longer, I would not ſtill do 
the ſame things over again, which I Ought not to 
do. If Age had no other Pleaſure than This, that | 
it neither Cares for any thing, nor ſtands in need 
of any K 
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left all my Painful and Troubleſome Luſts be- 
hind me. But, Tis aneaſie, you'll fay, to be 
always in Fear of Death. As if That Appre- 
henſion did not Concern'a young Man as well 
as an Old; or that Death only call'd us, accor- 
ding to our Years. I am however beholden to 
my Old Age, that has now confin'd me to my 
Bed; and put me out of Condition of doing 
thoſe things any longer, which I ſhould not do. 
The leſs my Mind has to do with my Body, the 
Better: And if Age puts an end to my Defires, 
and does the Buſineſs of Virtue, there can be no 
Cauſe of Complaint ; nor can there be any 
Gentler End, than to melt away in a kind of 
Diffolution. W here Fire meets with Oppoſi- 
tion, and Matter to work upon, it is furious, and 
rages; but where it finds no Fuel, as in Old 
Age, it goes out quietly, for want of Nouriſh- 
—_ or TN — y the Settled — C24 
of the Mind 5 ta empo Lodgin „ Whi 

we are to leave . Matter of the 


Houſe pleaſes. Neither does the Soul, when it 
has left the Body, any more Care what becomes 
of the Carcaſs, and the ſeveral Parts of it, than 
a Man does for the Shavings of his Beard un- 
der the Hand of the Barber. There is not any 
thing that Expoſes a Man to more Vexation, and 
Reproach, than the overmuch Love of the Bo- 
dy : For Senſe neither looks forward, nor back - 
ward, but only upon the preſent : Nor does it 
judge of Good, or Evil; or Foreſee Conſequen- 
ces, which give a Connexion to the Order, and 
Series of 'Things, and to the Unity of Life. Not 
but that every Man has Naturally a Love for | 
his own Carcaſs, as Poor People love even their | 
own Beggerly Cottages, they are Old Acquain= | 
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tances, and loth to part: And I am not againſt 
the I ing of it neither; ided t hat I make 
not my ſelf a Slave to it; for he that ſerves it, 
has many Maſters. Befide that, we are in con- 
tinual Diſorder : One while with Gripes, Pain; 
in the Head, Tooth-ach, Gout, Stone, Deflu- 
xions ; ſome time with o Auch Blood, other 
while with zo Little. And yet this Frail, an! 
Putrid Carcaſs of Ours, values it felt as if i: 
were Immortal, We put ne Bounds to ou: 
Hopes, our Avarice, our Ambition. The fame 
Man is Yatinius to Day, and Cato to Morrow: 
This Hour as Luxurious as Apicins, and the 
next as Temperate as Tubero Now, for a Mi- 
ſtreſs ; by and by for a Wife: Imperious this 
Hour; Servile the Next: "Thrifty, and Pro- 
digal; Laborious, and Voluptuous by Turns. 
Bur ſtill the Goods, or Ills of the Body, do but 
Concern the Body (which is Peeviſh, Sour, and 
Anxious) without any Effect upon a Well-com- 
pos'd Mind. I was the other Day at my Villa, 
and Complaining of my Charge of Repairs : 


My Bayliff told me, Twas none of bis Fault; 
fir the Houſe was Old, and he had much ado to 
keep it from falling upon bis Head. ( Well, thought 
I) Aud what am I my Self then, that ſaw the 
laying of the firſt Stone? In the Gardens, I 
found the Trees as much out of Order, the 
Boughs Knotted, and Wither'd, and their Bo- 
dies over-run with Moſs. This would not have 
been, (ſaid I) if you had Trenched them, and Ma- 

ter d them, as you ſhould have done. By my Soul, 
Mafier, (ſays the poor Fellow) I have done what 
I could : Bat alas ! they are all Dotards, and 
Spent. M bat am I then (thought | to my Self) 
that planted all theſe Trees with my own Hands? 

Ee 3 And 
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And then I come to bethink my Self, 
it ſelf is not yet without its Pleaſures, i 
but know how to uſe them; and that 
Morſe] 1 wy 124 of at worſt, j 
to t joying of Pleaſures, 
HOES Ta It is is but Yeſterday, 
methinks, that I went to School. But time goes 
faſter with an Old Man, than with a Young : 
Perhaps becauſe he Reckons more —_ it. There 
is hardly any Man fo Old, but he may hope 
one Day more yet; and the 
a « Mukiplication of Days, nay, of 
Moments. Our Fate is fer, and the Firft 
we draw is but the Firſt towards 
One Cauſe depends u 0 | 
Courſe of all things, Publick, and Private, is 
* a lot Coancxion of Providential igt- 


here is great Variety in our 
br all tends to the fame Ie: Nature 


has this Conſolation, — — 
he can call his Own. What M gy rg 
and that which is a Neceſſity to him that 
oY X I $6 _ A 

ing. Tis Bitter, to be Forc'd to 
e 


but things are Eafie, when * 
with. 


18 
nay, 
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P 
Cuſtom ir « Great Marter, either in Good, 
or IM. We ſbould check our Paſſions Be- 
times. Involuntary Motions are Invin- 
cable. 


HERE is nothing ſo Hard, but Cuſtom 
makes it Eaſie to us. There are ſome, that 
never Laugh'd; others, that W holly abſtain from 
Wine, and Women, and almoſt from Sleep. 
Much uſe of a Coach makes us loſe the Benefir 
of our Legs : So that we muſt be infirm to be in 
| the Faſhion; and, at laſt, loſe the very Faculty of 
Walking, by Diſ- uſing it. Some are ſo Plung'd 

in Pleaſures, that they cannot live without them. 
And, in This, they are moſt Miſerable; that 
what was, at Firf, but Super fl uaus, is Now become 
Neceſſary. But their Infelicity ſeems to be then 
Conſummate, and Incurable, when Senſuality has 
| laid hold of the Judgment; and Wickednels is 

| become a Habit. Nay, ſome there are, that both 
Harte, and perſecute Virtue ; and that's the laſt Act 
of Deſperation. It is much Eaſier to check our 
Paſſions in the Beginning, than to ſtop them in 
their Courſe: For, if Reaſon could not hinder us 
at firſt, they will go on in Deſpite of us. The 
Stoicks will not allow a Wiſe Man to have any 
Paſſions at all. The Peripateticks Temper them; 
but that Mediocrity is alrogether Falſe, and Un- 
proſitab e. And tis all one, as if they faid, That 
we may bea Little Mad, or a Little Sick. If we give 
any fort of Allowance to Sorrow, Fear, Deſires, 
Ee 4 Pertur- 
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Perturbations, it will not be in our Power tc 
reſtrain them. They are fed from Abroad, and 
will encreaſe with their Cauſes. And if we yield 
never ſo little to them, the leaſt Diſorder works 
_ the whole Body. It is not my purpoſe all 
this while, wholly to take away any thing, that 
is either Neceſſary, Beneficial, or Delightful to 
Human Life ; but, to take That away, which 
may be Vicious in it. When 1 forbid you to 
Deſire any thing, I am yer content, that you 
may be willing to have it. So that I permit you 
the ſame things : And thoſe very Pleafures will 
have a better Reliſh too, when they are enjoy'd 
without Anxiety; and when come to Com- 
mand thoſe Appetites, which before you ſerv'd. 
"Tis Natural, you'll ſay, to weep for the Loſs of 
a Friend ; to be mov'd at the Senſe of a Good, 
or Ill Report, and to be fad in Adverſity. All 


this l' grant you; and there is no Vice, but 
ſomethi 


may be ſaid fort. At Firſt, tis Tra- 
Qable and Modeſt; but if we give it Entrance, 
we ſhall hardly get it out again. As it goes on, 
it gathers Strength, and becomes quickly Un- 

vernable. It cannot be deny'd, but that all 
ffections flow from a Kind of Natural Prin- 
ciple ; and that it is our Duty to take Care of 
our ſelves; Pur then it is our Duty alſo, not to 
be over Indulgent. Nature has mingled Plea- 
ſures, even with things moſt Neceſſary; not that 

we ſhould value them for their own fakes, bur 
to make thoſe things which we cannot live with- 
out, to be more Acceptable to us. If we Efteem 
the Pleaſure for it ſelf, it turns to Luxury; It is 
not the Buſineſs of Nature to Raiſe Hunger, or 
Thirſt, but to Extinguiſn them „ 


As 
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As there are ſome Natural Frailties, that by 
Care, and Induſtry, may be Overcome; ſo there 
are others, that are Invincible: As for a 
that values not his own Blood, to Swoon at the ; 
Sight of another Man's. Invgluntary Motions 
are Inſu erable, and Inevitable; as the 
of the Hair at Ill News; bluſhing at as Scurri- 


lous Diſcourſe ; ſwimming of the Head upon 
the fight of a Precipice, Cc. Who can Read 
the 855 


_y 


of Clodius's Ex pelling Cicero, and An- 


4 him, ie Ates e af Marius, 
of Sylla, —— * 

nl The Sound of a T 
— hot ro = 
works 


ng that is Horrid, the 
of an —— — 

on the Imagination. Some People are ſtrange- 
ly ſubject 4 to Tremble, to Stammer; 
we 


their very Teeth will Chatter in their Heads, 
their Lips Quiver ; and eſpecially in Publick Aſ- 


ſemblies. Theſe are Natural Infirmities; and it is 
not all the Reſolution in the World, that can 
ever Maſter them. Some Redden when they 
are Angry; Sylla was one of thoſe; and when 
the Blood Fluſh'd into his Face, you might be 
fure he. had Malice in his Heart. Pompey, on 
the other fide, (that hardly ever ſpake in Publick 
without a Bluſh) had a Anya. Sweetneſs of 
Nature; and it did exceedingly well with him. 
Your Comedians will repreſent Fear, Sadneſs, 
Anger, and the like, but when they come to a 
Baihful Modeſty, though they'll give you Hum- 
bleneſs of Looks, Softneſs of Speech, and down- 
caſt Eyes, to the very Life, yet they can _ 
come to expreſs a Bluſh; for it is a thin 
ther to be commanded, nor hindred ; bur i Domes 
and goes of its own "Accord. The 2 of 
Jature 
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that moves us. Even the worſt, bavea Senſe of 
Virtue. Weare not ſo much Ignorant, as Care- 
Mts 1 that Grazing | 
" from Deadly? A 
CE, — one; ant + hooks, 
or a Peacoc = 7-24-14 : — 
of 2 not ot a is 
tl rr fe The Cells of 
Webs of Spiders, arc not to be imitated by 
Iature that teaches them. The 
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orld with This Knowledge 3 
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EPIST. XI. 


We are Divided in our Sebves ; and Con- 
found Good and Evil. 


T is no wonder that Men are very 
much Unfatisfied with the World; when 
there's not one Man of a Thouſand that 
— 2 —— — 3 
we are to charge our own Vices, upon 
— of ortune. Either we are Puffed 
up with Pride, Rack'd with Defires, Diſſelv d 
Erne and, which 


— Vs 


our Luſts. NE EI We 
M and Fright one 

Lacretius lays, That we are as much 
afraid in the Light, as Children in the Dark; 
bur, I fay, That we are altogether in Darkneſs, 
without any Light at all; and we run oh blind- 
_ fold, a © wind as Outs or a ws 
which Raſbneſs in the Dark, is the worſt ſort of 
Madneſs. He that is in his Way, is in hope of 
c to his Journey's End; but Error is End- 
leſs. every Man therefore Examine his De- 
fires, whether they be according to rectify d Na- 
ture, or not. That Man's Mind can never be 
Right, whoſe Actions Di . We muſt not 
live by Chance; for there can be no Virtue with- 
out Deliberation, and Election. And, where 
we cannot be Certain, let us follow that which 
is moſt Hopeful, — Probable. Faith, Juſtice, 


Piety, Fortitude, Prudence, are — 2 
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the Poſſeſſions only of Good Men; but, a Plenti- 
ful Eſtate, a Brawny Arm, and a Firm Body, are 
many times the Portion of the Wicked. The 
Perfection of Human Nature, is that State, which 
s it ſelf, and fo is out of the Fear of Fal- 
ling. Ir is a great Weakneſs for a Man to value 
himſelf upon an thing, wherein he ſhall be 
out-done b Fools, Beaſts. We are to con- 
ſider Health, Strength, Beauty, and other Advan- 
rages of 4 Kind, only © NI Com- 
ts : We may preſerve them with Care, 
vided that we be always Ready to Quit 4 
without Trouble. There is a Pleaſure in Wick- 
edneſs, as well as in Virtue, and there are thoſe 
that take a Glory in it too; wherefore our Fore- 
fathers preſcrib'd us the beſt Life, and not the 
moſt Plentiful ; and allow'd us Pleaſure for a 
Companion, but not for a Guide. We do many 
times take the Inftruments of Happineſs, for the 
Happineſs it ſelf ; and reſt upon thoſe Matters, 
that are but in the way to't. That Man only 
lives Compos d, who thinks of every thing that 
may happen, before he feels it. Bur this is not 
yet to adviſe, either Neglect, or Indifference ; 
tor I would avoid any thing that may hurt me, 
where | may honourably do it. But yet I would 
conſider the worſt of things before hand. Exa- 
mine the Hope, and the Fear; and, where things 
are uncertain, favour your ſelf, and believe That 
which you had rather ſhould come to pals. 
There are not many Men that know their own 
Minds, but in the very Inſtant of Willing any 
thing. We arc for one thing to Day, another 
thing to Morrow; fo that we Live and Die, 
without coming to any Reſolution: Still ſeeking 
that Elſewhere, which we may give our Selves ; 


That 
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That is to ſay, a Good Mind. And, in truth, 
we do our ſelves, That in ſeveral Caſes, 
we do the thing which effectually we do 
not Deſire. And all This, for want of Laying 
down ſome Certain Principles, to make the Judg- 
ment Inflexible, and Steady. Wheri we do any 
Evil, it is cither for Fear of a greater Evil, or in 
Hope of ſuch a Good, as may more than Balance 
that Evil. So that we are here Diſtracted be- 
twixt the Duty of Finiſhing our Purpoſe, and 
the Fear of Miſchief, and Danger. This Infir- 
mity muſt be Diſcharg'd. In the Purſuit of 
Pleaſures, we ſhould take Notice that there are 
not only Senſual, but Sad Pleaſures alſo, which 
* ap the Mind with Adoration, (though 
they do not Tickle the Senſes) give us a Vene- 
ration for thoſe Virtues that exerciſe themſelves. 
in S and Blood. All true Goods hold an 
Affinity and Friendſhip one with another; and 
they are Equal ; but Falſe Ones have in them 
much of Vanity; they are large, and ſpecious to 
the Eye; but upon Examination, they want 
Weight. Now, though Virtues are all Alike, 
they may yet be diſtinguiſhed into Deſirable, and 
Admirable; Virtues of Patience, and of Delight: 
Bur, in the Matter of Common Accidents, there 
is not any _ which is truly worthy, either of 
our Joy, or of our Fear. For Reafon is Immo- 
vable ; does not Serve, but Command our Senſes. 
What is Pleaſure, but a Low, and Brutiſh thing? 


_ Glory is Vain, and Volatile ; Poverty only hard 


to him that does not Reſiſt it; Superſtition is a 
Frantick Error, that Fears where it thould Love; 
and Rudely Invades where it ſhould Reverentially 
Worſhip. Death it ſelf is no Evil at all, but the 

Common Benefit, and Right of Nature. There 
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hg grant reed, by berwixt thoſe thi ale (dings which 
are ſo tiger a 212 — 


er ; but not the Propriety: 
* do not Stick to us: 


Ig 
3 and Will Forſake us. 
only Treaſure is That, which Fortune Ly 
1 over: And the Greater it is, the leſs 
Envy it carries along with it. Let cur View 
Die before us, and let us Diſcharge our ſelves 
of our Dear-bought Pleaſures, that hurt us, as 
well Paſt, as to come; for they are follow'd 
with as well as our Sins. There's 
neither Subſtance in them, nor Truth; for a 
Man can never be weary of Truth; but there's 
a Satiety in Error. The Former is always the 
fame, but the Latter is Various; and if a Man 
looks near it, he may ſee through it. Beſide that 
the Poſſeſſions of a Wiſe Man are Maintain'd 
with Eaſe. He has no need of Embaſſ⸗ Ar- 
mies, and Caſtles; but, like God hi be 
does his Buſineſs without either Noiſe, or Tu- 
mult. Nay, there is ſo Venerable, 
1 r but meet with 
thi e it, the very Counterfeit pleaſes 
_ By che help 0 Philoſonby the Soul gives the 
flip to the Body, and Refreſhes it ſelf in Heaven. 
Pleafures, at beſt, are ſhort liv'd; but the Delights 
of Virtue are Secure, and Perperual. Only we 
muſt Watch, Labour and Attend it our ſelves. 
For tis a Buſineſs, not to be done by a 


2 r to be a little better 
Will any Man boaſt of his 


Eyes, 


Pp 
of 
Mons 


+ 


the Lewaaeſt an 2 „ 
the our ptions, is in 
vate; which, if any body had look'd on, 
never have Committed. W 
us bear in our Minds the [dea of 
Perſon, for whom we have an A 
ſpe&; and his Authority will even Conſecrate 
very Secret of our Souls: and make 
not only mend our Manners, and purific 
very Thandie, but in time render 
Exemplary to others, Venerable to 
ſelves. If Scipio, or Lelius were but in 
Eye, we ſhould not dare to Tran Why 
do we not make our fclves then fuch Perſons, 
as in whoſe Preſence we dare not offend? 
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EPIST. XII. 


We are mov'd at the Novelty of things, 
for Wane of Underſianding the Reaſon 


of them. 


HE whole Subje& of Natural Philoſophy, 


falls under theſe three Heads; the Heavens, 


the Air, and the Earth. The firſt treats of the Na-. 


ture of the Stars; their Form, and l * 
the Subſtance of the Heavens; whether 

not, and whether they move of Themſelves, whe 
 mov'd by any thing Elſe; whether the St Stars be 


—＋ as fix d in their Orbs: In what man- 
ner the Sun divides the Seaſons of the Year; and 
the like. The Second Part 


ſon of Things 


the Air either Does, or Suffers. The Third handles 
Matters that have a regard to the Earth; as the 
Difference of Soils, Minerals, Metals, Plants, 
Groves, c. But theſe are Confiderations wholly 
foreign to our Purpoſe, in the Nature of them : 
though they may be of very Proper, and Pertinent 
Application. There is not 4 ſo Brutal, and 
ſo Groveling upon the Earth, but his Soul is rouz d, 
and carry d up to higher Matters, and Thoughts, 
upon the Appearance of any New Light | trom 
Heaven. What can be more worthy of Admira- 
tion, than the Sun, and the Stars in their Courſes, 
and Glory? and yet fo long as Nature goes on 


in ber Ordinary way, there's no body takes No- 
tice of them: But when any thing TY 
0 


ires into the Rea- 
betwixt the Heavens and the Earth; 
as Clouds, Rain, Snow, Thunder, and whatſoever 


i . OY 
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beyond Expectation, and Cuſtom, what a Ga- 
ly. it! he People gather together, and 
are at their Wits End; not ſo much at the Im- 
portance of the Matter, as at the Novelty. Eve- 
ry Meteor ſets People agog to know the Mean- 
ing ol it, and what it portends; and whether it 
be a Star or a Prodigy: So that it is worth the 
while to enquire into the Nature, and Philoſo- 
phy of theſe Lights, (abengb nor the Buſineſs 
of this Place) that by diſcovering the Reaſon, 
we may overcome the Apprehenſion of them. 
Thereare many things which we know to Be, and 


pet we know nothing at all of what they Are. 


it not the Mind that moves us, and reftrains 
us? But, I bat that ruling Power is, we do no 
more - underſtand, than we know A bere it is. 
One will have it to be a Spirit: Another will 

| have it to be a Divine Power: Some only a Sub- 
tile Air: Others an In Being: and ſome 
again will have it to be only Blood, and Hear. - 
Nay, { far is the Mind from a perfect Under- 
ſtanding of Other things, that it is ſtill in ſearch 
of it felt. It is not long ſince we came to find 
out the Cauſes of Eclipſes: And farther Expe- 
rience will bring more things to Light, which 
are as yet in the Dark; But, one Age is not ſuf- 
ficient for ſo many Diſcoveries. It mutt be the 
work of Succeſſions, and Poſterity ; and the time 
will come, when we ſhall wonder that Mankind 
ſhould be fo long ignorant of things, that lay 
ſo open, and fo catic to be made Known. Truth 
is offer'd to all; but we muſt yer content our 
ſelyes with what's already found; and leave tome 
Truths to beretriev'd by After-Ages. The exact 
Truth of things is ws > as to God; but it is 
* 0 
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and to Conjecture, 
8 
In the firſt Place 


Why do we trouble our ſelves about things 
which poſſibly May Happen, and 
Nat ? Let us rather provide agai 

ers that Watch us, and 


To ſuffer Shipwreck, or to be Cruft'd with the 
Ruin of a Houſe; theſe are Great Misfortunes, 
bur they ſeldom Happen. The Deadly, andthe 
Hourly Danger that threatens Human Life, is 
from one Man to another. Other Calamities 
do commonly give us ſome Warning: 'The Smoak 
gives us notice of a Fire; the bid us pro- 
vide for 2 Storm; but Human Malice has no 


Prognottick and the Nearer it is, the Fairer 
Looks. Countenance 


chief. Beſide that, all the 


is out of Fear, or H r; 
light in Deſtroying his © 
we are in trom 


Ik is but Human, | 
— be Troubled at the Misfortunes of 44 * | 
d to Rejoice at his Proſperity. And, it is like- 

wile prudent, to bethink our ſelves what we are 

to Do, and what we are to Avoid; by which 
Means we may keep our ſelves from being either 


Harm'd, or Deceiv'd. The things that molk pe 
| voke 


dye in Wait for mw. | 


SY Y Wy - 


EW. 


over r hind 2s not worth his Anger. 


.cious Outſides; and there's nothing 1 
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vole cut den't0 os Hurt to maorkes, are Hope, 
Envy, Hatred, Fear, «nd Contempt; bur Con- 

5 
2 | 
There is no doubr, but de that is Contemn'd, 
r upon; e 
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Every Man is the Artificer of his on 
Ferme. Of Juſtice and Injuflice. 


PHE ſhort of the Queſtion berwixt you and 
1 me, is This; Whether «a Man bette; 
part with Himſelf, or ſomething elſe that belongs 
to Him? And, it is eafily Refolv'd in all Com- 
petitions berwixt the Goods of Senſe, and For- 
tune; and thoſe of Honour, and Conſcience. 
Thoſe things which all Men cover, are but ſpe- 
in them of 
ſubſtantial Satisfaction. Nor is there any thing 
IN 68 Tearlite in thy Coney; as the 
bh, imagine; only the Word Calamity has 
Repuration in the World; and the 
Nidy © ive grievous than the Thing it * ſelf. 
Whar have I to complain of, if I can turn that 
to Happineſs, which others count a Miſery? A 
Wife Man either Repels, or Elects, as he fees 
the Matter before him, without Fearing the Ii 


which he rejects, or Admiring what he chuſes. 


He is never urpriz 2d; but in the midſt of Plen- 


ty he prepares for Poverty: as 2 prudent Prince 
Ff 2 does 
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does for War, in the of Peace. Our 
Condition is goad enough, if we make rhe Beſt 
on't; and * Felicity is in our own Power. 
Things that are Adventitious, have no Effect upon 
him, that Studies to make ſure of bis Hoppinſ 
within bimſelf» Every Man ſhould ſtand upon his 
Guard againſt Fortunez and take moſt heed to 
| himſelf when She ſpeaks him faireſt. All the 
Advantage ſhe gets when us, is at Unawares; 
whereas He that is for her, and ſtands 
the Firſt Shock, carries the Day. It is not with 
Common Accidents of Life, as with Fire, and 
Sword, that burn and cur all alike; but Miſ- 
fortunes work more or 
| Weakneſs, or Reſolution of the Patient. He 
that grieves for the Loſs of Cafual Comforts, 
ſhall never want Occafion of Sorrow. We ſay 
commonly, That every Man bas his weak Side: 
But give me leave to tell you, That he that ma- 
ſters One Vice, may maſter all the Reſt. He 
that ſubdues Avarice, may conquer Ambition. 
It is not for Philoſophy to excuſe Vices. The 
Patient has little Hope of Health, when the Phy- 
fician preſcribes Intemperance: Though I know, 
on the other age, that he that does any thing 
above the Ordinary, does but fer up himſelf for 
a Mark to Malev y and Envy. Where Laws 
are neglected, "es, en muſt Inevitably be 
Introduc'd: for the Authority of Virtue is ſha- 
ken. And what are Laws, but only Precepts min- 
gled with Threats? Wirh this — that 
the former Deter us from Wickedneſs, and the 
latter Adviſe us to Virtue. A Preamble, me- 
thinks, derogates from the Honour of a Law, 
which ought to be Short, and Clearz and to | 
Command, without ſuffering any „ 

* 


le, according to the | 
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It is. a flat, and an bite Ting, a Law with a 
Let me only be told my Duty, and 
Jam not to Diſpute, but to Obey. en 
If I have not acquitted my felf of my laſt 
Promiſe to you; know, that in all Promiſes, 
there is a tacit Reſerve; FI Can; If I Ought: 
or, If Things Continue in the ſame State: 80 
that by the Change of Circumſtances, I am dif- 
a of my Obligation. I know very well the 
ids of Juſtice; and yet the Practices of the 
World to the contrary. There are no greater 
Exacters of Faith, than the Perfidious ; no great- 
er Perſecutors of Falſhood, than the Perjurious. 
He that loves his Neighbour's Wife, and for that 
very Reaſon, becauſe ſhe is another Man's, locks 
up his Own. The Wickedneſs of other Men we 
have always in our Eye, but we caſt our o n 
over our Shoulders. A Worſe Father Chaſtiſes 
2 Better Son: He that denies No hing to his 
own Luxury, will pardon N«cth'ng in ano- 
ther Man's. A Tyrant is offended at Blood- 
ſhed; the Sacrilegious puniſbes Theſt, and tl. e 
greater of the World quarrels rather with 
the Off , than with the Offence. It is 
very rare, that either the Joy or the Benefit 
of an Eſtate injurioufly gotten, continues long. 
Men go together by the Ears about the Booty, 
and we .pay dear for things of Little Value. 
We live and die, lugging one another, break- 
ing one another's Reſt; and our Lives are 
without Fruit, and without Pleaſure. Juſtice is 
2 Natural Principle. I muſt live Thus with 
my Friend, Thus with my Fellow-Cirizen, Thus 
with my Companion: And why? Becauſe cis 
Juſt: not for Deſign, or Reward : For it is Vir- 
tue it ſelf, and nothing elſe, that pleaſes us. 
i I _ There 
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Theme po Lew Ramps hr Saoping Bhs 
of a Friend, or for.not breaking Faith _ 
Enemy. And yet there's Juſt Cauſe of Com- 
laint, Adware a Truſt. If a Wicked 
lan call upon me for Mony that I owe him; 
; 1 it — 
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E Truff in Friend Prayer ; aud 
* Bodidy bf, * 


Tab are ſome People, that if any thing 


Croſs with them, though of a quality 
only fitfor the Bar of a Friend, out it goes at a Ven- 


= to the Next Comer: Orhers are ſo 
fuſpicious, and fo obſtinately cloſe, that they 
will rather Periſh than truſt the beſt Friend they 
have with it; They ate, both of them, in the 
Wreng : only the one is the Better-natur'd Er- 
_ ror, and the other the Safer. Now, as to the 
Truſt of a Friend: there are many Innocent things 
which, in their own Nature, may ſeem to be 
Privacies, and which Cuſtom has ever R 
ſo; in which Caſes, there is place enough for 
the Offices of Friendſhip, in the mutua} Com- 
munication of our moſt ſecret Cares, and Coun- 
fels. Bur yet we are fo to govern our _—_ 
chat 
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1 Riage won cr Aiecs 
For an Honeſt Man lives not to 


e; 
from him. No Man will either 


tells the Thing, will hardly conceal the Author : 

es from one to another; and that 
which was at firſt a Secret, does preſently be- 
come « Rumor. 
| Reaſons, we ſhould ſet a Warch upon our 
and attend the more uleful, and Work 
on. The Firſt Petition that we 
art tomake to God Almighty, is for a Good Con- 
ſciexce, the Second, for Health of Mind; and 
— of Sub. Pg ſome thing 


2 


Meay things may be Commedious; that is to 


lay, they may be of more Uſe than Trouble: and 
E not — & Good. Some things we have for 
iſe, others for Inſtruction, and Delight. 


Theſe things to us only as we are Men, 
but not as we are Good Men. Some ſerve 
to correct, and 
to Enquire into the Nature, and Original of 
them. How ſhall we know what a Man is to do, if 
we do not ſearch into his Nature, and find out 
hat is beſt for him, and what he is to Avoid, and 


what to Purſue? Humanity not only keeps us 
from being Proud, and Coyerous : but it makes 


ä us 


the World, bur to his own Coalcicnce. There 
Conceal, or Tell, all that he Hears. But be that 


For this, and for many other 
Lips; 


5 which 3 


regulate our Manners; Others, 


— be adi” 2 1 __ 8 a 
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us Affable and Gentle, in our Words, Actions, 


and Affections. We have no Precepts from the 
Liberal Arts, neither for this, nor for Sincerity, 
Irite of Manners, Modeſty, Frugality; no 
nor for C it ſelf; which makes us as 
tender of anotber's Blood, as of our own; and 
diſtinguiſhes Men in Society, from Beaſts of 

5 Some People are ever Complaining of 
the Iniquity of the Times: Bur, let no Man de- 
cy of wes ep Lorry but rather 
upon 


Firmneſs of his Courage; There may 


be Force, or Bribery : I would hope the Beſt, but 


18 | Intereſt, and Suffer d wrongfully ? 
An Honeſt Man is more troubled for the Injuſti 

of a ſevere Sentence, than for the Cruelty of it: 
and that his Country has done an Ill thing; rather 
than that he himſelf ſuffers it. If he be Baniſh'd, 
the Shame is not his, bur the Authors of it. He 
tempers his Delights, and his Afflictions, and 


fays to himſelf, That if our Joys cannot be long, 


neither will our Sorrows. He is Patient in his 
own Misfortunes : without Envy at the Advan- 
tages of his Neighbour. His Virtue is Bolder in 
the Oppoſition of Ill things, than Tyranny it ſelf 
can be in the Impoſing of them. This is rather to 
tell you what you do already, than what you 


ſhould do. Go on, as you have begun, and make 


hafte to be Perfect: But take Notice, that the 
Mind is to be now and then Unbent; a Glaſs of 
Wine, a Journey, a Mouthful of Freſh Air, re- 
lieves it : But then there's a Difference berwixt a 
Remiſſion, and a Diſſolution. Without Exer- 
_ ciſe, a dull Humour invades us; and it is re- 
markable, that Men of brawny Arms, and broad 
Shoulders, have commonly weak Souls. Some 


OG. ET SD. i act oi o_ Ss 


pare for the Worſt. W hat if I have (erv'd an 
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Exerciſes are ſhort, and gentle, and ſet the Body 
Righr preſently. But, whatever we do, let us 
return quickly to the Mind; for That mult 
not lye idle. A little Labour ſerves it; and it 
works in all Seaſons: in Summer, Winter, Old 
Age; Nothing hinders it. And, to make ir 


more Valuable, it is every day better than other. 
Not that I would have you ly Poring 
upon a Book neither; but allow your ſelf 
nable Reſpites, and to't again. A Coach, or a 
Walk, does your Body good, without Interrupt- 
ing your Study: For you may Diſcourſe, Dictate, 
Read, Hear, at the fame time. Now though 

the Exerciſe be laudable, and healthful; yer 
the Maſters of them are for the moſt part of Lewd 


Example. They divide their Lives betwixt the 


Tavern and the Hot-houſe; and a ſwimming De- 
bauch is a good Days Work with them. But, how 
apt are we to ſet Bounds to others, and none to 
our ſelves; and to obſerve their Warts, when 
ear own Bodies are cover'd with Ulcers! What 
is more Ordinary, than for People to reverence 
and deteſt the Fortunate, at the fame time, even 
for Doing thoſe things which they themſelves 
would do, if they could? There might be ſome 
Hope of our Amendment, if we would but con- 
feſs our Faults; as a Man muſt be awake that 
tells his Dream. There are ſome Diſeaſes which 
are abſolurely Hopeleſs, and paſt Cure; but they 
may yet be palliated and Philofophy, if it cannor 
help in one Caſe, it may in another. To a Man 
in a Feaver, a gentle Remiſſion is a Degree of 
Health; and it is ſomething, if a Man be not per- 
fectly ſound, to be yet more Curable. But, we 
are loath to be at the Pains of attending our own 
Buſineſs: We lead the Life in the World, that 


ſome 
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ſome lazy People do in a Market, they ſtand 
about th ther 
ins We dig our 8 


1 be not carch'd i in the very Nick are 
Irrecoverably Loft. cs 
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The Danger of Flattery; and in what 
Caſes 4 Man may be allowd te Cm. 
mend himſelf. 


| Þ gong was wont to ſay, That Knavery 
was the Ready way to Riches; and that 
the Caſting off of Virtue, was the Firſt Stepto 
„ in N World. . — = — 
of Flat is now- a- days fo acc 
that a M 4. Commendation paſſes for a Li- 
bel) Study That Art, (1 fay) and you ſhall do 
your without running any Riſque upon 
the Seas, or any Hazards of Merchandizing, Hul- 
bandry, or Suits at Law. There is not one Man 
of a Million that is Proof againſt an Artificial 
Flatterer; but ſomething or other will ſtick, if 
we do but give him the Nay, we like 
him well t we ſhake bim off, 
and the Quarrel is eaſily Reconci d. We ſeem 
to Oppoſe him, but we do not ſhut the Door 
againſt him; or if we do, it is but as · a Miſtreſs 
will do ſometime upon her Servant, She would 
ze well enough content to be Hindred; and take 
it much better yet to have it broke open. Beſide 
thar, a Man lics commonly moſt Open where ” 
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is attack'd: How ' ſhamefully are 
Fawn'd upon by their Slaves; and inur'd to Ful- 
ſome — When the Only buſineſs of thoſe, 
that call themſelves Friends, is to try who can 
moſt deceive his Maſter. For want 
of knowing their own Strength, they believe 
2 Great, as their * 
them: And venture upon Broils, and Wars, to 

weir Irreparable Deſtruction. They break Al- 
hances, and Tranſport themſelves into Paſſions, 
which, for want of better hurry them 
on to Blood and Confuſion. They purſue every 


— Imagination as a Certainty, and think it a 


cr 


They ſer up their Reft upon the Perpetui 


uity of a 
Fortune, 


till they come at laſt to fee 
| the Ruin of themſelves, and their Poſſeſſions; 
nd too late, to Underſtand, that their Misfor- 
tunes, and their Flatteries were of the ſame Date. 
| There is a ſparing, and a crafty Flattery, that 
books like Phin-Dealing. Bur all Flatteries are 
words of Courſe, and he that receives them will 
give them. Nay, let it be never fo ſhameleſs, 
a Man takes all ro himſelf, though his very Con- 
ſcience gives him the Lie. Cruelty ſhall be tran- 
ſhred Mercy; Extortion and Oppreſſion ſhall be 
| calld Liberality; Luft, and Gluttony, to the 
higheſt Degree in the World, ſhall be magnify'd 
for Temperance. Now, what Hope is there of 
His changing for the Better, that values him+ 
ſelf for the beſt of Men already ? The Stroak of 
an Arrow convinc'd Alexander, that he was not 
the Son of Fupiter, but a Mortal Man. And 
| thus, upon the Ex of Human Frailty, 
ſhould every Man fay to bimſelf, Am not I fad 
lometimes, and torrur'd berwixt Hope and _ 


T 


to be Bent, than to be Broken. 
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gain d Acer they 
— are bur Epe 
Wy live while he may, 


— s; let every M 
and wake he def of the Preſent; and not go- 
vern himſelf at a rate, as if he were to keep a 
Diary for his Father: What Madneſs is it, to 
_ enrich a Man's Heir, and ſtarve himſelf; and to 
turn a Friend into an Enemy? For, his Joy will 
| be proportion'd to what you leave him: Never 
trouble your ſelf for theſe fu 
of other Mens Lives, and Enemies of their own: 
Theſe I gues of — are not worth 
your Care. Theſe are the that draw us 
from our Parents and Country, our Friends, and 
other Neceſſary Duties. 

I would neither be. deceived my ſelf, nor de- 
ceive others; but, if a Man cannot live with- 
our it, let him Commend himſelf, and fay thus. 
I have apply'd my ſelf to Liberal Studies, the 
both the Poverty of my Condition, and my own 
Reaſon, might rather have put me the ma- 
king of my Fortune. I have given Proof, that 
all Minds are capable of Goodneſs; and I have 
Muſtrated the Obſcurity of my Family, by the 
. Emvinency of my Virtue. I have preſerv'd my 


' Faith in all Extremities, and I have ventur'd my 
Life fort. I bave never Spoken one Word con- 
trary to my Conſcience, and I bave been more 
Sollicitous for my Friend, than for my Self: 1 
never made any Baſe Submiſſions to any Man; 


and I have never done any thing Unworthy of a 
— 
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Reſolute, and of an Honeſs Man. My Mind is 
rats'd ſo much above all Dangers, that I bau 
maſter d all Hazards; and I bleſs my ſelf in the 
Providence which gave me that Experiment of 
my Virtue: For it was not fit, methought, that 
fo great Glory ſhould come Cheap. Nay, I did 
m0 /@ much as deliberate, whether Good Faith 
| ſhould ſuffer for Me, or I for it. I flood my 
' CEround, without laying violent Hands upon my 
Self, to ſcape the Rage of the Powerful; tho 
ander Caligula I ſaw Crueities, to ſuch @ De- 
gree, that 10 be kill d outright, was accounted 4 
Mercy. And yet I perf fed in my Honeſty, to 
ſhew, that I was ready to-do more than Die W t. 
My Mind was never Corrupted with Gifts; and 
when the Humour of Avarice was at the Height, 
1 never laid my Hand upon any Unlawful Gain: 
I have been Temperate in my Diet; Modeſt in 
my Diſcourſe ; Courteous and A fable to. my Infe- 
riars; and have ever paid a Reſpeft, and Re- 
verence to my Betters. After all, what I have 
faid, is either True, or Falſe: If True, I have 
Commended my ſelf before a Great Wi tneſs, 
my own Conſcience ; if Falſe, I am Ridiculous, 
without any Witneſs at all. Let every Man re- 
tire into himſelf: for the _— the © Young, Mem 
Women, and Children, they icked. 
Not every e but there is a 
General C Conf] 2 racy in Evil. We ſhould there- 
fore fly the Worid, withdraw into our Selves; 
and in ſome fort avoid even our Selves too. 
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. .onMS.10 I. 29k: +: 
4 General Diſſolution of Manners; with 
4 Cenfure of Corraps Magiſtrates. © 


HE Corruption of rhe Preſent Times, is 
the General Complaint of all 3 It 
ever das been fo, and it ever will be 
that the Wickedue of the Wor 

is always 


the ſame, as to the Degree 
though it may 


change Places, perhaps, and 
2 lirtle in the diner | One while Whori 


in Faſhion, another while Gluttony: To I 
Exceſs in Apparel; and more Care of the 
than of the Mind: To Morrow, comes up 
Humour of Scoſfing; and after Thar, 
a Veinof Drinking; when he ſhall Ve acting 
the braveſt Man, that makes himfelf the 
_ Lr Proſtitute Looſeneſs of Manners, 
Aer 1 yo 
ators, or - 

= Was 2 wy Civil War. Ir wasan 
Age, wherein the Words of Men, in their Cups; 
the moſt Innocent Nailleries, and Ingenious Free- 
doms of Converſation, were made Capiral. When 
Apa = to * 1 8 

to icious. And not Thin 

— bu bog 


Vice it ſelf was both 
for all Inſolences, when they come to be Ferre 


plary, they pretend to be Lawful. Authorit 
Sin is an Incentive to it: And, it is at 105 
Excuſe, if not a Warrant, to Tranſ⸗ grels, after 
Great Example. Beſide that, we are prone e- 
nough to do Amiſs, even of our Selves, 8 
* | either 
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7 


4; 


r 2 
the Criminal rejoices in his Unc „ in 
Ambition, and in bis Theſt; and never trou- 
himſclf for the Fault, but tor the Miſcar- 
es Infamy the Reward of Lewd- 
_— himſelf upon his Excellency in 
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LE 


| a 1 ' are 
become fooliſh, 


ace of the Sun. Innocency is not 
loft: And Mankind is enter'd 


Fathers and Sons 


| roops in ſearch of the Baniſh'd and Pro- 
fend'd, Priſons cramm'd with Wort 
ties Demoliſh'd 


to 2 Single Life a- 
gun; for, Parting is One Condition of it. For, 

Divorce, to Marry; and they Marry, to 
be Divorc'd. That which they often talk, and 


hear of, they eaſily do. What Shame can there 


vocate in 


againſt Virtue. To 
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be of Incontinence, when Modeſty is become a 
Reproach; and when it is the Mode for every 
Wife to provide her ſelf a Gallant or two, be- 
fide her Husband? Tis an Idle thing to think 
of ever Converting thoſe People, that find 
both Advantage, and Repuration in their Wick- 
Would any Man ever have Imagin'd, that Cle- 
dius ſhould have come off by Bribery, for De- 
bauching the Wife of Cæſar, and Profaning the 
Publick Vows for the Safety of the People? Bur, 
the Judges were corrupted; and not only with 
Mony, but with the Bodies of Y Men and 
Women: So that his Abſolution was fouler than 
his Crime; the Bribe was Adultery, as well as 
the Offence ; and he had no way to be ſafe, till 
he had made his Judges like himſelf. Name 
the Woman you bave a Mind to, (ſays he) and 
you all have ber. And when you: bave Con- 
mitted the Sin, Condem it if you dare. Appoint 
| the Time, and the Place, and ſbe ball be ready 
for you; nay, the Practice was ſo groſs, that the 
Bench defir'd a Guard of the Senate, to ſecure 
them from the People. Before the Sentence was 
given, he was an Adulterer; in the Manage of 
the Cauſe, he was a Pander; and his Way of 
Eſcaping Puniſhment, was fouler than the Of- 
i way wg gow with it. Fr. that ſpar'd not 
Altar, ert ice upon the very 
Seat of NAA Queſtion — Whether 
an Adulterer ſhould ſcape Unpuniſb d; and the 
Reſolution was, That, without being an Adul- 
terer he could not be Secure. Nor is it likely, 
that their Converſation was one Jot honeſter 
than their Sentence: Theſe things have been done, 


and will be done. Diſcipline, and Fear, may 


Reſtrain 


| 


Reftrain the Licence of the People ; but, it is 
not to be thought, that they will ever be good 
of their own Accord. Bur, let us not yet ipeak 
of Luxury, and Diſſolution, as the Vices of the 
Age; which, in Truth, are only the Vices of 
the Men. The Practices of our Times are Mo- 
derate, compar'd with thoſe, when the Delin- 
uent pleaded Not Guilty to the Bench, and the 
h confeſs'd it ſelf Guz/ty to the Delinquent ; 

and when one Adultery was excus'd by Another. 
In thoſe Days it paſs'd for great Piety, not to be 
very Impious. He that Gave moſt, carry'd the 
Cauſe ;' and tis but according to the Laws of 


Nations, for him that Buys, to Sell. And, it 


is to be noted, that a Man may be as Covetous 
of Getting what he intends to ſquander away, 
as if he were to hoard it up. The Contempt of 
Poverty in Others, and the Fear of it in our 


| Selves, Unmerciful Oppreſſions, and Mercenary 


Magiſtrates, are the Common Grievances of a 


| Licentious Government. The Baths, and the 


Theatres are Crowded, when the Temples, and 
the Schools are Empty; for Men mind their 
Pleaſures more than their Manners. All Vices 
gain upon us by the Promiſe of Reward; Avarice 
promiſes Mony; Luxury, Senſual Satisfaction; 
Ambition promiſes Preferment, and Power. And 
it is no Excuſe to fay, that a Man is not very 
Covetous; a little Ambitious, Cholerick, Incon- 
ſtant, Luſtful, and the like. He had berter 
have one Great Vice, than a Spice of all Little 
ones. We fay commonly, that a Fool has all 
forts of Vices in him; that is to fay, he is Free 
from none; But they do not all appear; and he 
is more Prone to One, than to Another. One 
s given to Ayarice, Another to Luxury, a 

G 8g Third 
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Third to Wantonneſs; but we are not yet to aa 


the Stoicks, if Achilles be a Coward 3 Ariftides, | 


Unjuſt ; Fabius, Raſh ; Mucius, a Traytor; Ca- 
millus, a Deſerter. We do not ſay, that all Fices 
are in all Men, as Some are in Some Particulars. 


EPIS T. XVI. 
The Original of all Men it the Same; and 


Virtue is the only Nobility. There is a 
Tenderneſ+ due to Servants. 


IT is not well done, to be ſtill murmuring 
inft Nature, and Fortunc; as if it were 
their Unkindneſs that makes You Inconſiderable, 
when it is only by 2 Own Weakneſs, that 
you make your Self ſo: For it is Virtue, not Pe- 
digree, that renders a Man either Valuable, or 
_ Happy. 14 does not either Reject, or 
Chuſe any Man for his ity 

Patrician ; Cleanthes, but an Under-Gardener ; 
neither did Plato Dignifie Philoſophy by his 
Birth, but by his Goodneſs. All theſe Worthy 
Men are our Progenitors ; if we will but do our 
{elves the Honour to become their Diſciples. The 


Original of all Mankind was the fame and, it is 


only a clear Conſcience, that makes any Man 


Noble: For, that derives even from Heaven it elf. 
It is the Saying of a great Man, That if we could 
trace our Deſcents, we ſhould find all Slaves 
to come from Princes, and all Princes from 
Slaves. But Fortune has turn'd all things Topſie- 
| | 0 Turvy, | 


ity. Socrates was no 
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that ſerves only when he dies, 


demean your ſelf humanly, 
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Turvy, in a long Story of Revolutions. It is 
moſt certain, that our Beginning had nothing 
before it ; and our Anceſtors were ſome of them 
others Sordid, as it happen d. We 
have loft the Memorials of our Extraction, and 


in r 
whither we Nor is it any more to our Ho- 
nour, the G of our Predeceſſors, than it is 


to their Shame, the Wickedneſs of their Poſteri- 
We are all of us compos'd of the fame Ele- 


ments; why ſhould we then value our ſelves 


our Nevility of Blood, as if we were not 
Sf w Equal, if we could but recover our 
Eeidencs F Bu But, when we can carry it no far- 
ther, the Herauld provides us ſome Heroe to ſup- 
ply the Place of an Illuftrious Original; and 
there's the Riſe of Arms, and Families. For 2 
Man to ſpend his Life, in purſuit of a Title, 
to furniſh out an 
Epitaph, is below a Wiſe Man's Buſineſs. 
It pleaſes me exceedingly, to underſtand by 
all that come out of your Quarters, that you 
and tenderly towards 
your Servants. It is the Part of a Wile, and of 
a Good Man, to deal with his Inferior, as he 


would have his Superior deal with bim; For 


Servants are not only Men, but a kind of Hum- 
ble Friends : and Fortune has no more Power 
over Them, than over their Maſters: And he 
that duly conſiders, how many Servants have 


come to be Maſters, and how many Maſters to 


be Servants, will lay no great Streſs of Argument, 
either upon the One, oF the Other, Some 
uſe their Servants worſe than Beaſts, in Slaviſh 
| Arttendances, betwixt their Drink, and their 
Luſts: Some are brought up only to Carve, others 
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to Seaſon ; and all to ſerve the Turns of Pomp, 
and Luxury. Is it not a Barbarous Cuſtom, to 
make it almoſt — * for a Servant only to 
Cough, Sneeze, Sigh, or but wag his Lips, while 
he is in waiting; and, to keep him the whole 


Night, Mute, and Faſting? Yet fo it comes to 


pals, that they that dare not ſpeak Before their 
Maſters, will not forbear talking Of them; and 
thoſe, on the other fide, that were allow'd a 
modeſt Freedom of Speech in their Maſter's 
Entertainments, were moſt obſtinately filent up- 
on the Torture, rather than they would betray 
them. But we live as if a Servant were not 
made of the ſame Materials with his Maſter, or 

to Breath the ſame Air, or to Live, and Die un- 
der the fame Conditions. It is worthy of Obſer- 
vation, that the moſt Imperious Maſters over 


their own Servants, are, at the ſame time, the 
moſt Abject Slaves to the Servants of other Ma- 


ſters. I will not. diſtinguiſh a Servant by his 
Office, but by his Manners. The one is the 
Work of Fortune, the other of Virtue. Bur, 
we look only to his Quality, and not to his Me- 
rit. Why ſhould not a brave Action rather Dig- 


nifie the Condition of a Servant, than the Con- 


dition of a Servant Leſſen a brave Action? I 
would not value a Man for his Cloaths, or De- 
gree, any more than I would do a Horle for his 
Trappings. What if he be a Servant! Shew me 
any Man that is not fo, to his Luſts, his Ava- 
rice, his Ambition, his Palate, to his Quean ; 


nay, to other Men's Servants ; and we are all of 


us Servants to Fear: Infolent we are, many of us 


at Home; Servile, and Deſpiſed Abroad; and none 
are more liable to be trampled upon, than thoſe 


that have gotten a Habit of giving Affronts, 
| | 1 hy 
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by Suffering them. What matters it how ma- 
ny Maſters we have, when tis but One Slavery? 
And whoſoever Contemns That, is perfectly 
Free, let his Maſters be never ſo many. That 
Man is only Free, not whom Fortune has a Little 
Power over, but over whom ſhe has None at all: 
Which State of Liberty is an Ineſtimable Good, 
when we defire Nothing, that is either Super- 

fluous, or Vicious. They are Aſſes that are 
made for Burthen, and not the Nobler ſort of 
Horſes. In the Civil Wars, betwixt Cæſar and 
Pompey, the Queſtion was not, who ſhould be 
Slaves, or Free, but who ſhould be Maſter. 
Ambition is the fame thing in Private, that ir is 
in Publick ; and the Duties are effectually the 
fame, betwixt the Maſter of a Kingdom, and 
the Maſter of a Family. As I would treat ſome 
Servants kindly, becauſe they are Worthy ; and 
Others, to make them fo; fo on the Other ſide, 
I would have a Servant to Reverence his Maſter ; 
and rather to Love him, than Fear him. Some 
there are, that think this too little for a Maſter, 
though it is all that we pay, even to God him- 
ſelf. The Body of a Servant may be bought, 

and fold ; but his Mind is Free. 1 


XVII. 
We are Fuſter to Men, than to Cod. Of 
Life, and Death; of Good, and Evil. 


* is without Diſpute, that the Loſs of a 
Friend is one of the greateſt Trials of Human 
Frailty; and no Man is ſo much exalted above 

Gg 2 the 
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the Senſe of that Calamity, as not to be affected 
with it. And yet if a Man bears it bravely, they 
cry, He has no Senſe of Piety, or Good Nature 
in bim; if he ſinks under it, they call him Effe- 
minate: So that he lyes both ways under a Re- 
ch. And vis the 


| ble, I beſeech you, but that be might have Liv's 
Ts, in Reſpect of bis Tears, and in 
that be ought to have done ſo, in regard of bis 
Uſefulneſs to the World? I cannot but wonder to 
ſce Men that are really Juſt, and Temperate in 
all their Dealings with Men, and in Buſineſs, fo 
exceedingly to forget themſelves in this Point. 
But we have, in Excuſe of this Error, the Fail- 


Conſcientious toward Men, are yet U 
and Injurious to Providence. 


Life Long, but the full Employment of them, 
upon the main End, and Purpoſe of Life; which 
is the Perfecting of the Mind, in making a Man 
the Abſolute Maſter of Himſelf. I reckon the 


matter of Age among External Things, the main 


Point 1s, to Live and Die with Honour. Eve- 
ry pa that ven, 7 upon the Way, and muſt 
t with his Journey, without ſto 
Fil 42 at the ts; and — 
—4 if it ends well, it is a perfect Life. There 
is an Invincible Fate that attends all Mortals; 
and, one Generation is condemn'd to tread upon 
the Heels of another. Take away from Life, 
the Power of Death, and 'tis a — cha As Ca- 


| ligula was paſſing upon the Way, an Old Man, 


that was a Priſoner, and with a Beard — to 
his Girdle, made it his Requeſt to Cæſar, that — 


of the Trou- 


. e 0 £4 en Mss 


ings of the whole World with us for Com 
For even thoſe that are the moſt 1 


It is not the Number of Days that makes 2 


— —_ 
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he might be put to Death. h, ſays Ceſar to 
him, are 20s ts dead already? So that you ſee 
Some Defire it, as well as Others Fear it : And 
why not? When it is one of the Duties of Life, 
R. And it is cle of the Cunfarts of ir ts. 
For the Living are under the Power of F 
| bur ſhe has no Dominion at all over the Dead. 
| How can Life be Pleaſant to any Man, that is 
not prepar d to part with it? Or what Loſs can 
be eaſier to us, than that which can never be 
Miſs'd, or Defir'd again? I was brought by a 
Defluxion into a Hopeleſs Conſumption ; and I 
had it many times in my Thought to Deliver my 
ſelf from a Miſerable Life, by a Violent Death. 
But the Tenderneſs I had for an Aped, and In- 
dulgent Father, held my Hands : for, thought I 
to my felf, it will be very 
be without me, though I could moſt willingly 


part with my ſelf. In the Caſe of a Particular 


Diſeaſe, a Phyſician propound a Remedy : 
but the only Remedy for all Diſeaſes, is the Con- 
* 4 Death. (Though I know too, that it is 
the Bufineſs of a Long Lite, to Learn that Leſſon.) 
Oh! The Hap 


ſtead of raifing our Thoughts to the Contempla- 
tion of Divire Matters, and ring into the 


enqm 
Original, the State, and Appointed Iſſue of Crea- 


ted Nature, we are diggi 
ſerving of our Avarice ; 
things that are fo frankly o us. How great 
a Folly and Madneſs is it, for Men that are Dy- 
ing, and in the Hands of h to extend 
their Hopes, and to carry their Ambition, and 
Deſires to the Grave Unſatisfy d? For whoſoever 
is tainted with thoſe Hydropick Appetites, can 
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of the Earth, and 
lecting all the good 


hard for my Father to 


ineſs of diſtinguiſhing Good 
from Evil, in the Works of Providence! Bur, in- 
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er have hays either of Mony, or Power. 
it is a Remarkable thing, that among thoſe that 
place their Happineſs in Senſe, they are the moſt 
miſerable the em to be Happieſt. The Riches 
of Nature are the moſt Precious Treaſures. What 
has any Man to deſire more, than to keep himſelf 
from Cold, Hunger, and Thirſt ? It is not the 
| Quantity, but the Opinion, that governs in this 
Caſe; That can never be Little, which is Enough : 
Nor does any Man account that to be Much, which 
is too Little. The Benefits of Fortune are fo far 
Comfortable to us, as we enjoy them without 
loſing the Poſſeſſion of our ſelves. Let us purge 
our Minds, and follow Nature; we ſhall other- 
wiſe be ſtill either Fearing, or Craving, and 
Slaves to Accidents. Not that there is any Plea- 
ſure in Poverty, but it is a great Felicity for a 
M,n to bring his Mind to be contented even in 
That ſtate, which Fortune it ſelf cannot make 
worſe. Methinks our Quarrels with Ambition, 
and Profitable Employments, are ſome what like 
' thoſe we have with our Miſtreſſes ; we do not 
Hate them, but Wrangle with them. Ina word, 
betwixt thoſe things which are Sought, and Co- 
veted, and yet Complain'd of; and thoſe things 
which we have Loſt, and pretend that we cannot 
live without, our Misfortunes are purely Volun- 
tary: And we are Servants, not ſo much by Ne- 
ceſſity, as by Choice. No Man can be Happy 
that 1s not Free, and Fearleſs: And no Man can 
be ſo, but he, that by Philoſophy has got the 
better of Fortune. In what Place ſoever we are, 
we ſhall find our ſelves beſet with the Miſeries 
of Human Nature; ſome, without us; that 
either Encompaſs us, Deceive us, or Force us: 
Others, within us, that eat up our very Hcarts, 
| by F | in 
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in the Middle of Solitude. And it is not yet, as 
we imagine, that Fortune has Long Arms ; She 
meddles with no Body, that does not firſt lay 
hold upon her. We ſhould keep a Diſtance 
therefore, and withdraw into the Knowledge of 
Nature, and ot our Selves : We underitand the 
Original of things; the Order of the World, the 
Circulation of the Seaſons, the Courſes of the 
Stars, and that the whole Frame of the Univerſe 
(only the Earth excepted) is but a Perpetual Mo- 
tion. We know the Cauſes of Day, and Night; 
of Light, and of Darkneſs ; but it is at a di- 
ſtance : Let us direct our Thoughts then to that 
Place, where we ſhall ſee all nearer Hand. And, 
it is not This hope neither, that makes a Wiſe 
Man Reſolute at the Point of Death, becauſe 
Death lyes in his way to Heaven; for, the Soul 
of a Wiſe Man is there before-hand : Nay, if 
there were nothing after death, to be either Ex- 
pected, or Fear'd, he would yet leave this World 
with as great a Mind, though he were to pals 
into a ſtate of Annihilation. He that reckons 
every hour his Laſt ; a Day, or an Age, is all 
one to him. Fate is doing our Work while we 
Sleep; Death ſteals upon us Inſenſibly; and the 
more Inſenſibly, becauſes it paſſes under the name 
of Life. From Childhood we grow up, with- 
out perceiving it, to Old Age; and this En- 
creaſe of our Life, duly conſider'd, is a Dimi- 
nution of it. We take Death to be before us, 
bur it is behind us; and has already ſwallow'd 
up all that is paſt : Wherefore, make uſe of the 
reſent ; and truſt nothing to the Morrow; tor 
Delay is juſt ſo much time loft. We catch hold 
of Hopes, and Flatteries, of a little longer Life; 
as Drowning Men do upon Thorns, or gy 
"ws 


as it of wks to quit the Body. 
werdly himſelf to Extend 


Life, whi del. is a kind of Puniſhment; 
and at little more 
than N that takes the 
Period of Plefore for an jury; and he is Fool- 
iſh, that knows no Good but the Preſent. Nay, 
there are ſome Courſes of Life, which a Man 
ought to with Life it ſelf : As the 
Trade of Kill ers, inſtead of Learning to 
2 i er i e Gen ba 
Evil; but n It 
is « kind of rage-Comedy. Let it be well 


a 


and no matter whether it be long, or 
ſhort. We are apt to be miſ- led by the Appea- 
rances of things, and when they come to us, re- 
commended in Good Terms, and by Great Ex- 
ample, they will Impoſe many times upon very 
Wie Men. The Mind is never Right; but 
when it is at Peace within it felf, and Indepen- 
dent upon any thing from Abroad. The Soul is 
' en, even while it is in the Fleſh; if it 
purg'd of Natural Corruptions, and taken up 
with Divine Thoughts: And, whether any body 
ſees us, or takes notice of us, it matters not. Vir- 
tue will of it ſelf break forth, though never ſo 
much Pains be taken to ſuppreſs i it. And it is all 
one, whether it be known or no: But After-Ages 
however 
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ſelf as a Citizen, and Soldier of the World, and, 
in deſpite of all Accidents, and Oppoſitions, he 
maintains his Station. He does not only Suffer, 
but Court the moſt Perillous Occaſions of Vir- 
tue, and thoſe Adventures which are moſt Ter- 
rible to Others: for he values himſelf upon Ex- 
periment ; and is more Ambitious of being re- 
puted Good, than Happy. Mucius loſt his Hand 
with more Honour than he could have preſcry'd 
it: He was a greater Conqueror without it, than 
he could have been with it: For with the very 
Stump of it, he overcame two Kings, Targuin 
and Porſenna. Rutilia follow'd Cotta into Ba- 
niſhment; ſhe ſtay d, and ſhe return'd with him 
too; and ſoon after ſhe Loſt him, without fo 
much as ſhedding a Tear: a Great Inſtance ef her 
— his Baniſhment ; and of her Prudence, 
in his Death. This (ſays Epicurus) is the Laſt, and 
the Bleſſed'ſt day of my Life; when he was rea- 
dy to expire in an extreme Torment of the Stone. 
It is never faid of the 300 Fabii, that they were 
Overcome, but that they were Slain; Nor of Re- 

gulus, that he was Fanguiſb d by the Cartbagi- 
nians, but that he was Taken. The Spartans pro- 
hibited all Exerciſes where the Victory was de- 
clared by the Voice, and Submiſſion of him that 
was worſted, When Phaeton begged of Phe- 
bus the Government of the Chariot of the Sun 
for one Day, the Poets make him fo far from 
being diſc 'd by his Father's telling him of 
the Danger of the Undertaking, and how he 
himſelf had much ado to keep his Seat for Fear, 
when he look'd down from the Meridian, that 
it prov'd a Spur to his Importunity. That's the 
thing (ſays Phaeton) that I would be at; to ſtand 
Firm in That Difficulty, where — himſelf 
Tuyembles. 
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Trembles. Security is the Caution of Narrow 
Minds: But, as Fire tries Gold, fo does Diffi- 
culty, and Hazard try Virtuous Men. Not but 
that he may be as Valiant that watches upon the 
Tower, as he that fights upon his Knees ; only 
the one has had the Fortune of an Occaſion 
for the Proof of his Reſolution. As ſome Crea- 
tures are Cruel; others Crafty, and ſome Timo- 
rous; ſo Man is endu'd with a Glorious, and an 
Excellent Spirit, that Prompts him, not ſo much 
to regard a Safe Life, as an Honeſt. Providence 
has made him the Maſter of this Lower World; 
and he reckons it his Duty to Sacrifice his own 
Particular to the Advantage of the Whole. 
And yet there is a vaſt difference, even in the 
ſame Action done 
Stupid: as the Death of Cato was Honourable; 
but that of Brutus was Shameful. Nor is it 
Death ir ſelf that we recommend for Glorious ; 
but it is a Glorious thing to Die as we Ought. 
Neither is it Poverty, Baniſhment, or Pain, 


that we commend ; but the Man that behaves 


himſelf Bravely under thoſe Afflictions. How 
were the Gladiators Contemn'd that call'd for 
Quarter ? And thoſe on the other fide Fa- 
vour'd, that Deſpis'd it. Many. a Man Saves 
his Life, by not fearing to Loſe it; and, Many 
- a Man Loſes his Life, for being over-ſollicitous 
to Save it. We are many times afraid of Dying 
by One thing; and we come to Die by another. 
As for Example; we are threatned by an Ene- 
my, and we die by a Pleurifie. The Fear of 
Death enlarges all other things that we Fear. 


To bear it with Conſtancy, we ſhould compute, 
that whether our Lives be long, or ſhort, it 


comes all to a Point : Some Hours we loſe; what 
85 if 
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'Tis never too late to Learn. The Adven- 
tages of 4 Private Life; and the Slavery 
of 4 Publick. The Ends of Puniſhments. 


ET no Man preſume to adviſe Others, that 
128 Good Counſel to him- 


ſelf; And he may Then pretend to 

Neighbour. It is, 1 ſhort, as hard a 4 
give Good Counſel, as to take if : Let it how- 
ever be agreed, betwixt the Two Parti that 


Taught; — ers 
be of going 9 School when they ar 
it is never too late to Learn, 

Neceſſary to Know; And, it is 11 
Learn, fo long as we are I nt; that is to 
ſay, fo long as we Live. hen any thing is 
amiſs in our Bodies, or Eſtates, we have Re- 
courſe preſently to the Phyfician, or the . 
yer, for Help: And why not to the Philoſopl 
in the Diſorders of our Mind? No Man 
but he that applies himſelf ro Viſdom; SE 


takes into his own Life the Supplement of all 


Paſt Ages. "Tis a fair Step toward Happineſs, 
and Virtue, to Delight in the Converfation of 


Good, and 'of Wiſe Men : And where that can- 
not be had, the next point is to keep no Com- 
pany at all. Solitude affords Buſineſs enough; 
and the Entertainment is Comfortable and Eafic. 


Whereas 
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W hereas Publick Offices are Vexatious, and Reſt- 
leſs. There's a great Difference hetwixt a Life 
of Leiſure, and of Lazinefs. When People will 
Expreſs their Envy of a Man in a Happy Condi- 
tion; they'll ſay, He lives at his Eaſe. When, 
in truth, the Man is Dead, Alive. There is a 
Long Life, and there is a Long Death : The 
Former, when we enjoy the Benefits of a Right 
Mind; and the Other, when the Senſes are 25 
tinguiſh'd; and the Body Dead before- hand. He 
that makes me the Maſter of my Own Time, 
and places me in a ſtate of Freedom, lays a great 
Obligation upon me. As a Merchant, that has 
a Conſiderable Fortune Abroad, is more ſenſible 
of the. Bleſſing of a Fair Wind and Safe Pa- 
ſage, than he that has only Ballaſt, or ſome 
_ Courſe Commodity in the Veſſel: So that Man 
that employs his Privacy upon Thoughts Divine, 
and Precious, is more ſenſible of the Comfort of 

that Freedom, than he that bends his Meditation 
an Il way. For, he conſiders all the Benefits 


of his Exemption from Common Duties, he en- 


joys himſelf with infinite Delight, and makes his 
Gratitude Anſwerable to his Obligations. He is 
the beſt of Subjects, and the happieſt of Men; 
and he lives to Nature, and to Himſelf. Moſt 
Men-are to Themſelves, the worſt Company they 
can keep. If they be Good, Quiet, and Tem- 


. they are as Good Alone, as in Company: 


if otherwiſe, let them converſe with Others, 

and avoid Themſelves: But, he that has made 
Himſelf good Company, can never be too much 
Alone. Many a Ship is loſt in the Harbour, but 
more in the Ocean; as many an Honeſt Man is 
Condemn'd, but more Guilty. This however, 
is certain, He that cannot ſecure Himſelf in 
Privacy, 
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whatidever is near it. — 1 the Oracles 


of the People; and Government hs men 
that binds them together: Bur ſtill _—_ 
Maſter of Many, E who Serene es 

The Power, tis true, of all things 


Prince; but the Property 


that a Son, or a Servant has N 


and Mine in feveral We cannot | 
'or x Servant — 


3 12 
Sateey char i? = a, 
mon it 
Hared, becauſe they are Fear'dz and becauſe they | 
are Hated, they will be Fear d. They arc ren- 
der'd Odious to Poſteriry; and they had better 
had been born, than to ſtand uponRecord 
the Plagues of Manki . 
as And 
And, 1 is not an Armed Tyranny 
| but the Unarm'd Vices of Avarice, and 
S Some 
will not endure to have their Vices  touch'd, 
tion, as if they were the Hand of a Sur- 
geon. Bur, this ſhall not hinder me from Lan- 
eing, and Probing, becauſe of the Cries and 
Groans of the Patient. Every Man ſhould have 


a Monitor at his Elbow, to kee 
rice, by ſnewin 
with a Little: 


| 


perty, to particular Pr | 
ons. And the fame thing may both Yours 


7 
1 


Ha 


others may live more ſecure. 


ders, istheir Security, and Protection: oy there's 


— Diſhonour 
tions, as for a P 
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N and! Hezanaahe egonm 
the which key. Ss 
„ Wben it comes 


Others, as he 
to That once; Fear, Anxi ** Wearineſs, 


makes us Philoſophers. A Fortune 
duces wholeſome Counſels; and we 185 his 


Fruit from our Adverfit it brings us at 
laſt to Wiſdom. ufer Pos 


, Now.th Clemency in a Prince be ſo ne- 
ceſſary, arid WE profitable a Virtue; and Cruelty 


gerous an Exceſs; it is yet the "=; x 
4 Governor, as of the Maſter of an Haſpir 
Sick, and Mad Men in Order: 

es of Extremity, the very Member is to — 
cut off with the Ulcer. All Puniſhment is ei- 
ther for Amendment, Of 


with a Publick Vice, — 
ing takes away the Shame of 


and it is not prud ent neither, by many. Pu- 
r 
Beſide, that it is as 


ſo much the Major your re — 


to have many 
hyfician to have many 
Funerals. Shall a Father Diſinherit a Son for 


the firſt Offence? Let him firſt Admoniſh, then 


Threaten, and afterward. Puniſh him. So long 
as there is Hope, we 1 apply gentle _ 


\ 
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 EPIST. XXI. 
The Two Bleſſings of Life, are g Seand 


Boch: and ea Joict Mind. The Ex- 
_. Fravagance of the n. The 


' of #MES. © 27 1 | 


TO, Picurus makes the Two B of Life, 
L to be a Sound Bach, and a Sin Mind: 
Which is only a com duction of Hu- 
nan Felicity to a ſtate of Health, 
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M bund, bur 
zunterfeit Gf What i it to 
de e at i Chains? Ir is no more 
than that Cosdition te which many Princes have 
been reduc' d; and ot of which, many Men 
have been ab ane. d to che Awthority of Princes 
'Tis not to fay, I bave d Mater; in time 
nay have one. Might not Hernba, — 
nd the Morher of 'Darizs have ſaid as much 
And whete's the "Happineſs of Luxury either; 
w divides his Life betwinxt the Kirchin; 
and the Stews ; betwixt an Anxious Conſcience, 
and. a, Nauſcous * Stomach ? Cali 
born, zo thew the *"Whrid what Miſchief might 
be. 7 great Wickednefs, 
t near 10000 l. Ster- 


Works, and Inven- 


| Agrees 8 e oo: | 


855 
lourss , and found their Dinners unter their TH 
bles. | The Mallet was reckon'd ſtale, ' unlehs it 
dy dj the Hand of the Guett: And they had 

r Glaſſes ro put 
the better obſerve z all the Chan 
of them in the laſt Agony ixt Life and 
Death. So that they fed their Eyes, before their 
Bodies. Look bow it Reddens, ſays one, there's 
no Vermilion like it. Take notice of theſe Veins; 


and that ſame grey — pon the Head 4 


ls, who wa 


them into that they might 
11 


—___ 


: 
' 


| 


it. Au now be is at's Laſs Gaſp 
Pale be turns, and all of « Colour. 


would not have given chemſclves half this 


8 would 


rouble with a dying Friend; Nay, 
Jeave a 2 or a Brother, at his 
to entertain themſelves with the Barbarous Spe. 


tcem of 
of it: Inſomuch, that Water it ſell, which 


ought 


„ Nay, 
duy Breath, Light; and that 
we have the Air it ſelf Gratis; as if our Con- 
ditions were Evil, becauſe Nat ure has left fome- 


ſet a Price upon the moſt —— 
Even 


Ice? 80 * as the Stomach is Sound, 

diſch her Functions without Trouble: But, 
when the Blood comes to be enflam'd with Ex- 
ceſs of Wine, or Meats, ſimple Water is not 
cold enough to alla 

forc'd to make uſe of Remedies, which Reme- 
dies themſelves are Vices. We hcap Supbers 


upon Dinners, and Dinners upon Suppers, with- 


out Intermiſſion. Good God ! How eafic is it to 


*quench a Sound, and an Honeſt Thirit? Bur, 
when ts Palate is grown Callous, we tale 


it as an Apboriſin, that Women were never Ba. 
H h 4 nor 
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ping Fiſh. And that which en- 
thing, is the Price 


pos d to Sale, in their Con- 


2222282 But Luxury contrives 


that Heat; and we are 


nothing; and that which we take for Thirſt, 4 
only the Rage of a Fever. Hippocrates deliver'd | 
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wor County, but in one' $ . Women 
err _ 
chang'd the Courſe of their Lives; for, 

n of Men, they — 
of Diſeaſes, an ef their WIe They 
7 1 drink as much; nay, —_ 
vary 7 


. n liv'd ei- 
ther in Caves or in Arbours: but Slavery came 
in with and with Marble. I would 


he chat invented a Saw or the Other, 
y drink Water out of the 
his Pucher, with 
beak 5 f 3 J, to trou- 

aperflaities? Carving i 
an's Trades Cooking is another's: Only he is 


Fe 
ih 


Feb 1 


111 


7. uxury, 
Philoſophy, that invented F. iſh-Pools, as 
as Palaces: Where, in caſe of foul Wea- 
— 4 might 


their Gluttony 
— bur 3 them: As 4 
ro Learn the very Art of Voluptuouſ - 
it but Avarice, that Originally 
brake the — * and prov'd the 
Cauſe of Poverty, even to thoſe that were the 
* Wealthy ? Every Man poſſeſs'd all, 2 


we were to 


| 


— 1 A He a - 
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Mas is of Soul and B 
And has Rater a Civit War 22 


in Himſelf. | 
$7) $4 a) 


mee betwixt 


HERE is not fo n a Mix» 
ture in any Creature, as that is in Man, of 
Soul and Body. There is Intemperance join'd 
with Divioity; z Folly, with Severity; 


with Agivity ; and U | with Purity. 


our Hearts upon eB, 
Themſelyes were Everlaſti 
other ſide, to volſefs them in 4 . "Wh 45 
we not rather — our Thoughts to 7 5 


that are Eternal, and contemplate the Heav 
N 


inal of all Beings? do we not, by 
Fg Divinity of + 3 over the 
Weakneſſes of Fleſh, and Blood? It is by 
Providence that the World is preſervd; and 
not from any Virtue in the Matter of it; 
for the World is as Mortal as we are; on- 
ly the Almighty Wiſdom carries it ſafe TA 

all the Motions of — And ſo 


142 3 75 


22710 


dy Vite: Paſſion, and Reaſon, arc 
of Civil War within us; and 


or Bad. So that it ſhould that 
they are link d, m of Cauſes, 
AF — 
they haye all of them 

as well as our 


ng-Sickneſs, 


too. Fortirude makes the Eye Vigorous; Pru- 
dence make it intent; Reverence 


IIe 175 511785285 
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| Ir An 5 
We abuſe God's Ble = r 
into 2 LE 2 
 Horroars 
lation: 4 
eme thing 
"that 6 ave mor 4d to. 


=P HERE i othing GProdeable, bur it x may 


be perverted: to an Injury. Without the 


Ul of the Winds, how ſhould we do for Com- 


them; purſuing 


Hope of a Sepulcher. And all this might be 
born too, if we only ran theſe Riſques, in or- 
der to Peace; but when we have ſcap'd fo ma- 
ny Rocks and Flatts, Thunder, and Storms, 
what's the Fruit of all our Labour, and Ter- 
rour? It is only War; and to Burn, and Ra- 
vage, as if the Earth were not large enough for 
the Scene of our Deſtruction. Whereas we might 
live, and die at Eaſe, if we had a Mind to't; 
and draw out our Lives in Security. Why do 


ve preſs our own Dangers then, and provoke our 


Fates? What do we look for? Only Death; 


which 


zard through another. We expoſe our ſelves 10 
and to Death, without fo much as the 


_ —— — — l —— 


5 dres nor fille dim 
runs away from'tz a Van t 
Thunder; and we may qui 
ſilence : 'Thete is ſome 


Earthquake: For, it does not devour Hou- 
ſes, Families, or n 
| Countries, and Either yy 


any p 4 8 

People have a: is Death, 
than for 3 —— abe, out 
of the Nene of the Livi Monabsy 
by what Mean me to the 
And, tis cruſh'd 
to pieces Moun- 
rain z 2 Houſe, 


or under z whic- 
ther I be Thou 
ſand more it ſigniſie 
to me, th. that is made 

every where, 


L 
8 
4 
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to 
not all Fall Together: So in the 
Earth; now This Part Falls, and then Thar. 
Tyre was formerly Subject to Earthquakes; In 
Afis Twelve Cities were fwallow' * in a 
Night; Achaia, and Macedonia have their 
Turns, and now Campagnia. The Fate goes 
Round, and Strikes at laſt where it has a great 
while paſſed by. It falls out oftner, tis true, 
in ſome Places, than in Others: But, no Place 
is totally Free, and Exempt. And, it is not only 
Men, but Cities, Coaſts, nay, the Shoars, and 
the very Sea it ſelf, that ſuffers under the Do- 
minion of Fate. And yet we are fo vain, as to 
Promiſe our felves ſome fort of Aſſurance in the 
Goods of Fortune: Never conſidering, that the 
very Ground we ſtand upon is unſlable. And, 
it is not the Frailty of this or that Place, bur 
the Quality of every Spot of it: For, not one 
Inch of it is fo compacted, as not to admit ma- 
ny Cauſes of its Revolution, and though the 
Bulk of the Earth remain Entire, the Parts of 
it may yet be Broken. | Eb 
There is not any thing which can promiſe to 
it ſelf a Laſting Quiet. And it is no ſmall 
Comfort to us, the Certainty of our Fate: For, 
it is a Folly to Fear where there is a Remedy. 
He that troubles himſelf ſooner than he needs, 
grieves more alfo than is neceffary : For the ſame 
I Weakneſs 


Baabe and Een Gos join 
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Weakgeſs, that makes him Anticipate his Miſe- 

makes him E it too. The Wiſe for- 
vii 41 by eaſon, and Fools by De- 
Tbat Saying which was apply'd to a 
d Party under Fire, and Ind might 
have been ſpoken to all Mankind. That Man 

ſome Senſe out of Danger, that 1 of Hope. 
He 11 would fear FT ſhould conſider, 
muſt fear Every 


" without 3 are H 
are Nice and Weak; and a 
2 their Work. That Man has 
too high an N of himſelf, that is only 
afraid of Thi under, and of Earthquakes If he 
were Conſcious of his own Infirmatics, he would 
as much fear the Youg Choak'd with his own 
Phlegm. What e ſee in our Selves, that 
CR Dios: when the Rhnog 
do Our dlution; W E 
of a F mil is ſufficient to Diſpatch us? 
We are of Inundations from the Sea, 
when a Glals of Wine, if it goes the wrong 
way, is enough to Suffocate us. It is a great 
Comfort in Death, the very Mortality it elf. 
We creep under Ground for fear of Thunder, 
we dread the ſudden Concuſſions of the Earth, 
and the Rages of the Sea; when yet we carry 
Death in our own Veins, and it is at Hand in 
all and at all Times. There is nothing 
ſo little, but it is of Force enough to brin 18 
to our Laſt End. Nay, ſo far ſhovld we be 
from Dreading an Eminent Fate, more than a 
Vulgar, wag on the Contrary, fince Die we 
muit, we ſhould rather rejoice in the —— 
of —— Ta———G 1 
W 
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What if the Ground ſtand ftill within its 
Bounds, and without atiy | 
have it over me at Laſt; and tis all one to 
whether I be laid under That, or That hy ir 
| ſelf ovet me: But it is a Terrible Thing for the 
Earth to gape, and ſwallow a Man up into a pro- 
found Abyſs: And what then? Is Death any 
Eafier Above Ground? What Cauſe have I of 
Complaint, if Nature will do me the Honour to 
cover me with a Part of her Self? Since we 
muſt Fall, there is a Dignity in the very Man- 


ner of it, when the World it ſelf is Shock'd for 


Company. Nor that I would wiſh for a Pub- 


lick Calamity ; but it is ſome Satisfaction in my 


Death, that I (ce the World alſo to be Mortal. 


Neither are we ro take thefe Extraotdinary 
Revolutions for Divine Judgments; as if ſuc 
Motions of the Heavens, and of the Earth, 
were the Denouncings of the Wrath of the 
' Almighty: But they have their Ordinate, and 
| their Natural Cauſes: Such as, in Proportion, 
ve have in our own Bodies; and while they 
ſeem to Act a Violence, they Suffer ir. But 
yer, for want of knowing the Cauſes of things, 
they are Dreadful ro us; and the more ſo, be- 
cauſe they happen but ſeldom. But why are 
we commonly more Afraid of that which we are 
not Us'd to? Becauſe we look upon Nature with 
our Eyes, not with our Reaſon: Rather com- 
puting what She Ulually does, than what She 

5 Able to do. * ny we N for this 

egligence, by taking thoſe things to which 
na, W onted, to be ow Td Prodigi- 
os. The Eclipſes of the Sun, and Moon, 
Blazing Stars, and Meteors, while we Admire 


them, we Fear them; and ſince we Fear them, 
becauſe 


Iiz 


Violence? 1 ſhall 
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becauſe we do not Underſtand them, it is worth 
our while to Study them, that we may no lon- 
ger Fear them. Why ſhould I Fear a A 
Beall, an Arrow, or a Lance; when I am ex- 
pos'd to the Encounter of Greater Dangers? 
We are aſſaulted by the Nobler Part of Nature 
it ſelf; by the Heavens, by the Seas, and the 
Land. Our Buſineſs is therefore to Deſie Death, 
| whether Extraordinary, or Common. No mat- 
ter for the Menaces of it, ſo long as it Asks no 
more of us than Age it ſelf will Take from us; 
and every petty Accident that befals us. He 
that Contemns Death, what does he care for 
either Fire, or Water; the very Diſſolution of 
the Univerſe? Or if the Earth ſhould open un- 
der him, and ſhew him all the Secrets of the 
Infernal Pit, He would look down without Trou- 
ble. In the Place that we are all of us togo to, 
there are no Earthquakes, or Thunder-claps; no 


Tempeſtuous Seas; neither War, nor Peſtilence. 


Is it 4 ſmall Matter? Why do we fear it then? 
Is it a Great Maiter? Let it raiber once fall 
upon us, than always bang over us. Why ſhould 
I dread my Own End, when I know that an 
End I muſt have, and that all Created things 
are Limited? 


EPIS T. 


e 
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CALYRNE FP RCRA. 
| \ ELIS L. AMT, 
A Diſcourſe of God's Providence, in the 

Misfortunes of Good Men in this 


World, and in the Proſperity of #he 


Wicked. 
Y OU are troubled, I perceive, that your Ser- 

vant is run away from you, but I do not 
hear yet, that you are either Robb'd, or Strangled, 
or Poifon'd, or Betray'd, or Accus'd by him: So 
that you have ſcap'd well, in Compariſon with 
your Fellows. And, Why ſhould you complain 
then, eſpecially under the Protection of ſo Gra- 
cious a Providence, as ſuffers no Man to be mi- 


ſerable, but by his own Fault? Nor is this a Sub- 


ject worthy of a wiſe Man's Conſideration. Ad- 


Opinion; and that's all. Some Men are Baniſh'd, 
and Stript of their Eſtates; Others again are 
Poor, in Plenty; (which is the baſeſt ſort of Beg- 
gery.) Some are overborn by a Popular Tumult, 


dat breaks our like a Tempeſt, even in the ; 4 
P> 


eſt ſecurity of a Calm; or like a Thunder-C 

that frights all that are near it: There is but One 
Struck, perhaps, but the Fear extends to all ; and 
affects thoſe that May Suffer, as well as thoſe that 
Do. As in the Diſcharge of a Piece only with Pow- 


der; Tis not the Stroke, but the Crack rhat frights 


the Birds. Adverſity, I'll grant you, is not a thing 
to be wiſh'd; no more, than War; but, if it be 


my Lot to be Torn with the Stone, Broken upon 


the Wheel, or to receive Wounds, or Maims; 
It ſhall be my Prayer, that I may bear my For- 
| I 1 £ tune 


verfity indeed is a terrible thing in Sound, and 
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tune as becomes a Wiſe, and an Honeſt Man. 
We do not Pray for Tortures, bur for Patience; 
not for War, but for Generofity and Courage, 
in all the Extremities of a War, if it happens. 
Afflictions, are but the exerciſe of Virtue; and 
an Honeft Man is out of his Element, whindth 
Idle, It muſt be Practice, and Patience, that 
Perfefts it. Do we not fee how one Wreſtler 
rovokes another? And if he find him not to be 
bis Match, he will call for ſome Body to help 
him, that may put him to all his Strength. 
It is a Common Argument againſt the Juſtice 
of Providence, in the matter of Reward, and 
Puniſhment : tbe Migfortune of Good Men in this 
 Warld, aud the Proſperity of the IM i ted. But, it 
is an eaſie matter to vindicate the Cauſe of the 
Gods. There are many things that M e call Evil, 
which turn very often to the Advantage of thole 
that _ _— them; or at leaſt, for the Common 
whereof Providence has the greater Care. 
And 7 ey either befal thoſe that bear 
them ig % thoſe thar deſerve them by 
their Impatience under them: and Laſtly, they 
come by Divine Appointment ; and to thoſe that 
are Good Men, even for that very Reaſon, be- 
cull way vp Good. Nor is there any thing 
more Ordinary, than for that which we dard as 
2 Calamity, ro prove the Foundation of our 
Happinets. How many are there in the World 
It things to their Own With, whom 
ht worthy of a Trial? If it might 
imagin'd, that the Almighty ſhould take off bis 
Thought from the Oh of his Whole Work, 


What more Glorious Spectacle could he reflect 


upon, than a Valiant Man Struggling with Ad- 


verſe Fortune: Or Cato's * Upright, and 


Unmov'd, 


. 


Unmov'd, under the Shock of a Publick Ruin? 
Let the whole World (ſays he) fall into one Band, 
and let Calar encompaſs me with his Legions by 
Land, his Shipping at Sea, and his Guards at 
the Gates; Cato will yet cut out his way; and 
with That Weapon that was untainted, even in 
the Civil War, give himfelf that Liberty, which 
Fate deny'd to bis Country. Set upon the great 
work then, and Deliver thy ſelf from the Clog 
f thy Humanity. Juba and Petreius have al- 
ready done this good Office One for the Other, by 4 
Generous Concurrence of Reſolution, and Fate 
but Cato is above Example, and does as much 


ſcorn to ack his Death of any Man, as bis Life. 


With what Joy did this great Man Contemplate 
Immortality; when he took his Book, and his 

Sword together; and in Cold Thoughts diſ- 
patch'd himſelf! Let this ſuffice of Cato, whole 

irtue Providence made uſe of to Cope withall 
the Powers of the Earth. His Courage took de- 
light in, and ſought forall Occaſions of Hazard; 
keeping his Eye till upon the End, without 


valuing the Difficulties of the Paſſage. The 


Sufferance is one part of the Glory ; and though 
one Man may "ſcape without W ounds, yet he is ſtill 
more Reverend, and Remarkable, that comes off 
Bloody. * Malice of — 4 2 
'll fay, t he Supported the tions 
Pons 5 Celer, and 22 105 
ſome to be Repuls'd? Yatinius was preferr'd be- 

fore him. Proſperity ſhews a Man but one 
of Human Nature. No body knows what ſuch 
a Man is good for: Neither in truth does he Un- 
der ſtand himſelf, for want of Experiment. Tem- 
oral Happineſs is for weak, and Vulgar Minde, 
it, the ſubduing of publick Terrors is a Work 
. Iis tha: 
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that is reſerv'd for more Generous Spirits. Ca- 
lamity is the Touch-ſtone of a Brave Mind, that 
refolyes to Live and Die Free, and Maiter of it 


ſelf. The Combatant brings no Mettle into the 


Field, that was never Batter d: He that has loſt 
Blood, and yet keeps his Stomach: He that has 
been under his Enemy, and worſted, and yet 
comes on again, and gathers Heart from his 
Misfortunes; That's the Man of __ and 
Courage. 

Bur, Is it not a very Unjuft, and a Rigorous 
Fate, that good Men n ould be Poor, and Friend- 


leſs? All this is no more than the Natural Work 


of Matter, and Form. Mean Souls are mean- 


ly Principled: But, there goes more to the ma- 


king up of a Brave Man, that is to work out his 
way through Difficulties and Storms. We are 
condemn'd to Terrible Encounters; and becauſe 
we cannot, according to the Courſe of Nature, 
Avoid them, we have Faculties given us, that 
will Enable us to Bear them: Or at the worſt, 
to have a Retreat; if we will not Fight, we may 
Fly. So that nothing is made more Eafic to us, 
* that which is moſt Neceſſary to us, to Die. 
No Man is kept in the World 1 his Will. 
Bur Adverſity is the better for us all: for, it is 
God's Mercy, to ſhew the World their Errors, 
and that the things they Fear, and Cover, are 
neither Good, nor Evil; being the Commonand 
2 Lot both of Good Men, and Bad. 
they were Good, only the Goad ſhould enjoy 
them: And if Bad, only the Wicked ſhould ſuf- 
fer them. One Man 4 taken away in a Scuffle 
for a Wench, and another in the Defence of his 
Country ; and we find Silver ard Gold, both in 
2 a Temple, and in the Stews. | _ 
O 


* 


2 


not Repent of his Conſtancy, (which is, in it 


may the Mind be Fortify'd 
muſt have Meat and Drink, much Labour, and 


tain'd without either Toil or Charge. If you ſay, 


riv'd at the State of Wiſdom; th 
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Now to ſhew you, that the Virtue which I 
affect, is ——— and Extravagant, as 
it is taken to be, 1 will allow a Wiſe Man to 
Tremble, to turn Pale; nay, and to Groan too: 
And to ſuffer all the Affections of his Bodily 
Senſe, provided that he keep his Mind Firm, and 
Free from Submiſhon to his Body; and that he do 


felf, ſo great a Virtue, that there is ſome Autho- 
rity, even in a pertinacious Error.) If the Body 
be brought by Exerciſe, to the Contempt of Brui- 
ſes and Wounds, How much more eafily then 
againſt the Aſſaults 
of Fortune; and though thrown down, 
and Trod u yet Recover it ſelf? The Body 


Practice; whereas the Food, and the Buſineſs of 
the Mind is within it ſelf; and Virtue main- 


That many Profeſſors of Wiſdom are T 
upon by Menaces, and Miſchiefs; theſe, let me 

tell you, are bur Proficients, and not as yet ar- 
ey are not 


ſtrong enough to Practiſe what they know. It is 
with our Diſpoſitions, as with our Cloaths: They 
will take ſome Colours at One Dipping : But 
others mult be ſteep'd over and over before they 
will Imbibe them. And fo for Diſciplines, they 
mult Soak, and lye long before they take the 
Tincture. No Man can receive an Injury, and 
not be mov'd at it: But yet he may keep him- 
ſelf Free from Perturbations; and fo far from 
being Troubled ar them, that he may make utc 
of them for the Experiment and Trial of his 
Virtue; keeping himſelf ſtill Moderate, Placid, 
Cheerful, and Safe in a Profound Quiet „ 
2 Fixes 
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Fixed in his Station. But if a Wiſe Man cannot 
be Poor; How comes it that be is many times 
without either Meat, Drink, Cloaths, or Lodging ? 
If only Fools are Mad, How comes it then, that 
Wiſe Men bave their Alienations of Mind, and 
=> 9128 _ 
ing, the Receiving of an Injury, another 
thins. the Conceiving of an Indignation for it; 
It is the Body in this Cafe that (which 
is the Fool's part) but not the Mind. That Man 
is never the worſe Pilot that by foul Weather is 
forc'd behind his Buſineſs. When a Ship ſprings 
a Leak, we do not preſently quarrel either with 
the Mariners or with the Veſlel. Bur, ſome 
to the Pump, others into the Hold, to keep the 
Ship dove Was: And if we cannot abſolutely 
Maſter ir, we _ 89 For it is = 
int gain'd, if we can but keep it at a ſtay. 
Some Men 1 Tran at the Inſo- 
| lence of the Porter, that refuſes to let them into 
a Great Man's Houſe. They forget that the Door 
of a Priſon is not more ſtrictly Guarded than that 
of a Palace. He that has Buſineſs muſt pay for 
bis P and Sweeten him, as he would do 
a Churliſh Cur with a Sop. That which is to be 


fold, is to be bought: He's a weak Man, that 
rates himſelf according to the Civility of a Slave. 


Let him have a Reverence for himſelf, and then 
no matter who deſpiſes him. What if he ſhould 
break his Staff, or cauſe his Maſter to turn him 
_ _ away,or to correct him? He that Contends, ſup- 
poles an Equality; and even when he has got 
the better of him, admits, that there Vas one. 
Wbat if he ſhould receive a Blow? Cato (the 
greateſt Man of his Age) did not only Forgive 
it, but Forget it. on 
| 'Tis 


is the Foundation of a Ha 
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"Tis not to ſay, That This, or That is Tole- 
rable to a Wiſe Manor [ntolerable. If ue do not 


totally ſubdue Fortune, Fortune Overcomes Us. It 
Life, for a Man 
to upon himſelf; but an Abſolute Tran- 
quility of Mind, and a Freedom from — 
muſt be the Buſineſs of another Worls. 


EPIS * XXV. 
A Wiſe and a Good Man is 4 Proof 4 
gainſt all Accidents of Fate. 


1 Book you 1 — 
my Hand; and d it with an Intent to 
read it over at Leiſure. Ir 


in, I could not lay „ gone 
en you, 


thr with it. as goers Tm 

14 Exceedingly 'd with the Choice of 
the Subject: Bur I am Tranſported with the Spi- 
rit, and Gentleneſs of it. You ſhall hear farther 
from me upon a Second Reading; and you need 
not fear the hearing of the Truth, for your Good» 
neſs leaves a Man no Place for Flanery. I find 
14 ſtill to be one and the ſame Man, which is 
a great Matter, and only proper to a Wiſe Man; 
for Fools are Various: One while Thrifty, and 
Grave; another while Profuſe, and Vain. 
is the Man that fcts himſelf Right at firſt, and 
continues ſo to the End. All Fools, we ſay, are 
Mad Men, thou e 
Bethlem. We end ſome at the Bar, ſome upon 


the Bench, and not a few even in the Senate it 


lg, 
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One Man's Folly is fad; another's Wan- 
1 and a third is Bufic, and Impertinent. A 
Man carries all his Treafure within him- 
: What Fortune Gives, ſhe may take; but 
he leaves nothing at her Mercy. He ſtands Firm, 
and his Ground againft all Misfortunes, 
without ſo much as changing Countenance. Tl 
is Free, Inviolable, Unſhaken; Proof againſt all 
Accidents: and not only Invincible, bur Inflexi- 
ble. So as he cannot loſe any "thing of his 
Own, he never troubles himſelf for what's Ano- 
ther's. He isa Friend to Providence, and will 
not murmur at any thing that comes to paſs by 
God's Appointment. He is not only Reſolute, 
| but Generous, and Good Natur'd; and ready to 
hy down his Life in a Good Cauſe and for the 
Publick Safety, to Sacrifice his own. He does 
not ſo much conſider the Pleaſure of his Life, as 
' the Need that the World has of him: And he 
is not ſo Nice neither, as to be weary of his Life, 
while he may either ſerve his Wife, or his 
Friends. Nor is it all, that his Life is Profitable 
to Them; but, it is likewiſe Delightful to him- 
ſelf; and carries its own Reward; for, What 
can be more Comfortable, than to be ſo Dear to 

Another, as for that very Reaſon to become 
Dearer to himſelf? If he Loſes a Child, he is 
Penſive; he is Compaſſionate to the Sick ; and 
only Troubled, when he ſees Men wellowing in 
— and Vice. Whereas, on the Ot 


Haben ſee nothing but Reſtleſsneſs ; One Man 
| rr: Neighbour's Wite; Another 
in * his — a Third in Grief for a 
Repulſe; Another as much out of Humour for his 


Succeſs. If He loſes an Eſtate, he with it 
as 2 thing that was only Adventitious. Or if it 
Wat 
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was of his own acquiring, he Compures the P 
ſeſſion, dime If, IT 


and Loſs: and ſays thus to ſhall 
live as well afterward, as I did before. Our Hou- 
ſes, (ſays he) may be Burnt or Robb'd; Our 
Lands taken from usz and we can call nothing 
our Own, that is under the Dominion of Fortune. 
It is a Fooliſh Avarice, that Reſtrains all things 
to a Propriety, and believes nothing to be a Man's 
Own, that's Publick. Whereas a wiſe Man 
judges Nothing ſo much his own, as That where- 
in Mankind is allow'd a Share. It is not with 
the Bleſſings of Providence, as it is with a Dole; 
where every Man receives ſo much a Head; but 
every Man there has All. That which we Eat, 
and either Give, orReceive with the Hand, may 
de broken into parts: but Peace, and Freedom 
of Mind, are not to be Divided. He that has 
firſt caſt off the Empire of Fortune, needs not 
fear that of Great Men, for they are but For- 
tune's Hands; nor was any Man ever broken by 
Adverfity, that was not firſt 'd by 
But What ſignifies Philoſophy, you'll fay, if 
there be a Fate; If we be Govern'd by Fortune, or 
ſome over-ruling Power? For Certainties are Un- 
changeable, and there's no Providing again Un- 
certainties. If what I ſhall Do, and Reſolve, be 
already Determin'd, What uſe of Philoſophy? Yes, 
at Uſe; for, taking all this for granted, Philo- 
ophy Inſtructs, and Adviſes us to obey God, 
and to follow him Willingly ; to oppoſe Fortune 
 Reſolutely, and to bear all Accidents. 
Fate is an Irrevocable, an Invincible, and 
an Unchangeable Decree; a Neceffity of all 
Things and Actions, according to Eternal Ap- 
pointment. Like the Courſe of a River, it moves 
forward, without Contradiction, or Delay, in 
* an 


it may be ComrolF'd. There is no Changing of 
the Purpoſe even of a Wiſe Man; For he ſees 
before hand what will be the beſt for the Future. 
How much _ Oo = is the Al- 
m1 to W uturity is always preſent ? 
ng end then is it, if Fate be Inexorable, to 

fices, any f 


Leſſen d; other whiles Deferr'd: And all this 
without any Offence to the Power, or N 
of Fate. There are ſome things which Providence 
| has left fo far in Suſpence, that they ſeem to be 
n a manner) Conditional; in ſuch fort, that even 
Appearing Evils may, upon our Prayers, and 
Supplications, be turn'd into Goods. W bich is 
ſo far from being againſt Fate, that it is even a 
Part of Fate it felt. You will ſay, That either 
This fhall come to paſs, or net. If the Former, 
it mill be the fame thing if 
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ſhall ſo apply himſelf, and that thexefore 
learn. Such a Man ſhall be Rich if be betake 
himſelf ro bo, But, the fame Fate 


Eſtate, appoints alſo 
| da de 8 mall Sail, rer 


It is the ſame Caſe in Expiations; A Man ſhall 


Avoid Dangers, if he can, by his Prayers, avoid 
the Threatnings of Divine Vengeance: Bur this 
is Part of his Fate alfo, that he ſhall fo do, 
and therefore he does it. Thele Arguments are 
made uſe of, to prove, that there is nothing leit 
to our Will, but that we are all Over-rul'd by 
_ Fatalities. When we come to handle that Mat- 
ter, we ſhall ſhew the Conſiſtency _ 
with Fate, having already . it 


notwithſtanding the — order of Rae, judg⸗ 


ments may be Axerted by Prayers, and Suppli- 


cations, and without any R to Fate; 
for they are part even of the Law of Fate it ſclt. 
You will ſay perhaps, M bat am of the better for 
the Prieſt, or the Prophet; for whether be bids 
me Sacrifice, or na, 1 lie wnder the Neceſſity of 
doing it? Les, in this I am the better for it, as 
he is a Miniſter of Fate. We may as well ſay, 
that it is matter of Fate, that we are in Health: 
and yet we are indebted for it to the Pbyſi- 
ire 
66 — 
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All things are Produc'd out of Cauſe, 
and Matter. Of Providence: A Breve 
Mas is « Match fer Fortune. 


Had yeſterday but the one Half of it to my 
1 Self: My Diſtemper took up the Morning; 
the Afternoon was my own. My Firſt Trial 
was, how far I could endure Readirg: And when 
I aw I could bear that, I fell to Writing: and 
pitch'd upon a dect Difficult enough, for it 
requir'd great Intention? but yet I was refolv'd 
not to be Overcome Some of my Friends co- | 
ming in, told me, that { did Ill; and took me 
off: So that from Writing, we paſs'd into Diſ- 
courſe; and made you the Judge of the Matter 
in queition. The Stoicts, you know, will have 
all things to be produc'd out of Cauſe, and Mat- 
ter. The Matter is Dull, and Paſſive; Suſcep- 
tible of any thing, but not Capable of Doing any 
thing it ſelf. The Cauſe is that Power that Forms 
the Matter, this or that way, at Pleaſure. Some 
thing there muſt be, of which cvery thing is 
Made; and then there muſt be a Workman to 
Form every thing. All Art is but an Imitation 
of Nature: and that which I ſpeak in General 
of the World, holds in the Cale of every Parti- 


cular Perſon. As for Example: The Matter of 
a Statue is the Wood, the Stone, or the Met- 
tal; the Statuary Shapes it, and is the Cauſe of 
it. Ariftotle aſſigns Four Cauſes to every thing. 
The Materia!; which is the Sine qua non (or that 
without which it could not be.) The Efficient ; 

| * 
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as the Work 
is 
which is the De 
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man. The Formal; as that which 


upon all Operations. And the u“ 
of the whole Work. Now 


he Firſt Cauſe of the Statue 
: For it never 


upon. 
for if he „ 3 it bad ne- 
ver ſucceeded. The Third Cauſe is the Form; 
for it could never have been the Statue 
of ſuch, or ſuch a Perſon, if ſuch a Reſemblance 


End of making it, without which it had 
made: As Mony, if it were made for | 


upon a emple. 


FI Fran 
h 


: 


> 


K 
2 


which he calls the Idea, or the Exemplar, by 
which l draws his Copy. And he 
es 


Tr 


Er 


be Inexhauſtible, U 
upon the 


few ; and 74 fo many well have Introduc'd 
222 as ſome of the reſt. Either 
the Matter in Queſtion; or deal plainly, 
ell us that you cannot: And ſo let us return 
es, wherein all Mankind is agreed, 
Reforming of our Lives, and the Regula 
tions of our Manners. For theſe Subtleties, are 
Time loſt. Let us ſearch our Selves in the 
firſt place, and afterward the World. 
There's no great Hurt in ng over thoſe 
| things which we are never the better for when 
ve know, and, it is ſo = 27 by Providence, — 


not been put upon it. The Fourth Cauſe is 5 
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Difficulty in Learning, or Ac- 
quiving thoſe things which may make us either 
Happier, or Better. Beſide that, whatſoever is 
Hurrful to us, we have drawn out of the very 
Bowels of the Earth. 

Every Man knows without Telling, that this 
Wonderful Fabrick of the Univerſe is not with- 
out a Governor; and that a Conftant Order 
cannot be the Work of Chance : For the Parts 
would then fall foul one upon another. The 
Motions of the Stars, and their Influences, are 
acted by the Command of an Eternal Decree. 
It is by the Dictate of an Almighty Power, that 
the Heavy Body of the Earth hangs in Ballance. 
Whence come the Revolutions of the Seafons, 
and the Flux of Rivers? The wonderful Virtue 
of the ſmalleſt Seeds? (As an Oat to ariſe from 
an Acorn.) To fay nothing of thoſe things that 
ſeem to be moſt Irregular, and Uncertam; as 
Clouds, Rain, Thunder, the Eruptions of Fire 
out of Mountains, Earthquakes, and thoſe Tu- 
multuary Motions in the Lower Region of the 
Air, which have their Ordinate Cauſes : and fo 
have thoſe things too, which appear to us more 
Admirable, becauſe leſs Frequent. As Scalding 
Fountains, and New Iſlands ftarted out of the Sea: 
Or, What ſhall we fay of the Ebbing and Flowing 
of the Ocean, the conſtant Times and Meaſures 
of the Tides, according to the Changes of the 
Moon that Influences moſt Bodies; But this needs 
not ; for, it is not that we Doubr of Providence, 
but Complain of it. And it were a good Office 
to reconcile Mankind to the Gods, who are 
undoubtedly Beft to the Beſt. It is againſt Na- 
ture that Good ſhould hurt Good. A Man 
is not only the Friend of God, bur the very 

| Image, 
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there is no gr 
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Image, the Diſciple, and the 8 of him, 
and the true Child of his Heavenly Father 
He is rrue to himſelf ; on Acts with 


and Reſolution. Scipio 4 croſs Will, ben being 
forc'd into the Power of his Enemies, caſt him- 


ſelf upon the Point of his Sword; and, as the 
People were 


and fo he expir'd. W har is it for a Man to fall, 
if we conſider the End, which no Man 


can fall? We muſt repair to Wiſdom for Arms 


againſt Fortune; for it were unreaſonable for 
Her to furniſh Arms againſt her Self. A Gallant 


and Deſpiſes thoſe Terrible Appearances, that 


would otherwiſe Enſlave us. A Wiſe Man is 


out of the reach of Fortune, but not free from 


the Malice of it; and all Attempts upon him 


are no more than Xerxes his Arrows: they may 
darken the Day, but they cannot ſtrike the Sun. 
There is nothing ſo Holy, as to be privil 
Sacrilege. But, to Strike, and not to Wound, 
is Anger Loſt; and he is Invulnerable that is 
Struck, and not Hurt. His Reſolution is try'd, 
the Wanes may daſh themſelves upon a Rock, 
but not break 1 7 Temples may be be Prophan'd, 


touch'd. 


enquiring, what was become of the 
General; The General (ſays Scipio) is very well, 


. is Fortune's Match: His Courage Provokes, 


'd from 


and Demoliſh'd, but the Deity {till remains Un- 
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Some Traditions of the Ancients concern- 
ing Thunder, 4d Li 


Author's Contempiation Thereupon. 


| T HERE is no Queſtion, but that Providence 


has given to Mortals the Tokens, or Fore- 
Runners of — and by thoſe means, 
laid open, in ſome Meaſure, the Decrees of Fate: 
Only we take Notice of ſome things, without 
giving any Heed to Others. There is not any 
thing done, according to the Courſe of Nature, 


which is not either the Cauſe, or the Sign of 


ſomething that follows : So that w 
there is Order, there is Place for Prediction. But 
there is no Judgment to be given upon Accidents. 
Now, it is a matter to arrive 
: at the Fore-know of things to come, and 
to predict particularly what ſhall hereafter fall 


out, a certain "Knowledge of the Power 
and Influences of the Stars : Ir is 


expreſly fay what it is. In the Subject of Thun- 
der, there are ſeveral Opinions, as to the Signt- 


fications of it. The Stoicts hold, that becauſe 
the Cloud is Broken, therefore the Bolt is ſhot, 


| (according to Common Speech.) Others Conje- 

Cure, that the Cloud is — to that very End, 
that it may diſcharge the Thunder-Bolt, refer- 
ring all in ſuch fort to God, as if the Significa- 


tion did not ariſe from the thing done, but as 
cation 
ſake : Bur, wherher the Signification goes before, 


the thing it ſelf were done for the 


ghtning ; with the 


ln N 3 W w — —wiU . «5, 5 @s & —— 


yet unqueſtio- 


mable that they have a Power, though we cannot 
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make to be AR of Cami as 
the Vote, and Advice of Twelve 


y prove the Caus 
The Third is the Reſult of a 
perior Deities, from whence 
great Miſchiefs, boch Publick, and 
Now, this is a great Folly to Imagine 
Sr 
Pillars, Trees, nay, upon 
and —— let the dea. en go go Free: To ſtrike 
and all this upon a 
Lo of the Gals: ws if he waited dihes 
Skill, or Juſtice, ro Govern his own Affairs by 
himſelf z either in ſparing the Guilty, or in De- 
ſtroying the Innocent. Now, What ſhould be 
the Myſtery of all This? The Wiſdom of our 
Fore-fathers found it Neceſſary to keep Wicked 
People 1 4 ſion of a 
Power; and to into their Good Be⸗ 
haviour, by the — of an Armed, and an Aven- 
ging Juſtice over their Heads. But, how comes 
it, that the Lightning which comes from Jupi- 
jer himſelf, ſhould be faid to be harmleſs ; and 


Kkz that 
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that which he caſts upon Counſel, and Advice, 
to be D 41 4 A of 
it is this, That all Kings nave Fupiter's 
OL ET 
© ity is N y, it to one by 
Others: Befide as: as Crimes are U 
ſo alſo ſhould be the Puniſhments. Neither did 
they believe That Jupiter to be the Thunderer, 
whoſe Image was worſhipp'd in the Capitol, and 
in other Places; but intended it for the Maker 
and Governor of the Univerſe, by what Name 
ſoever we ſhall call him. Now, in truth, Ja- 
piter docs not immediately caſt the Lightning 
himſelt ; but leaves Nature to her ordinary Me- 
thod of Operation; ſo that what he does not 
immediately by Himſelf, he does yet Cauſe io 
be done : For, whatfoever Nature does, God 
does. There may be ſomething gather'd out of 
all things, that are either faid, or done, that a 
Man may be the better for: And he does a grea- 
ter thing that maſters the Fear of Thunder, than 
he that diſcovers the Reaſon of it. We are ſur- 
rounded and beſet with lll Accidents, and ſince 
we cannot avoid the Stroak of them, let us pre- 
pare our ſelves honeſtly to bear them. But, how 
muſt that be? By the Contempt of Death we do 
alſo contemn all things in the way to it; as 
Wounds, Shipwrecks, the Fury of Wild Beaſts, 
or any other Violence whatſoever z which, at 
the worſt, can but part the Soul, and the Body. 
And we have this for our Comfort, though our 
Lives are at the Mercy of Fortune, She has yet 
no Power over the Dead. 
How many are there that call for Death in 
the Diſtreſs of their Hearts, even for the very 
Fear of it? And, this Unadviſed Deſire of 2 
| | does, 
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does, in Common, affect both the beſt, and the 


worſt of Men; only with this Difference, the 
xg 


Deſpiſe Life, and the other are Weary 
it. 
"Tis a Nauſcous thing to ſerve the Body, and 
to be fo many Years a doing {> many Beaft- 
things, over and over. It is well, if in our 
ves we can pleaſe Others; but what ever we 
de in our Deaths, let us be ſure to pleaſe our 
ſelves. Death is a thing which no Care can 
Avoid; no Felicity can Time it; no Powey 
Overcome it. Other things are Diſpoſed of by 
Chance, and Fortune; but Death treats al 
Men alike. 3 - 
The Proſperous muſt Die, as well as the Un- 
fortunare ; and methinks the very Deſpair of 


mY 


| Overcoming our Fate, ſhould inſpire us with 


to Encounter it: For there is no Re- 
— ſo e A _——— wo from 
Neceſſity. It makes a Coward as as Fulius 
:£ſar, though upon different Principles. 

are all of us reſerv'd for Death; and, as Nature 
brings forth One Generation, She calls back 
Another. The whole Diſpute is, about the 
2 but no body doubts about the Thing it 


We 
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EP1ST. XXVII. 
A Contemplation of Heaven, and Heavenly 
Things. Of God: And of the Soul. 
THERE is a great Difference betwixt Phi- 

loſophy, and other Arts; and a greater yet, 
betwixt That Philoſophy it ſelf, which is of 


Divine Contemplation, and that which has a | 


regard to things here Below. It is much higher, 
and braver; It takes a larger Scope; and bei 
unſatisfied with what it fecs, it aſpires to the 
Knowledge of ſomething that is & 

Fairer, and which Nature has placed out of 
our Ken. The One only teaches us what is 
to be done upon Earth; the Other reveals 
to us That which Actually is done. in Heaven: 
— The One * _— holds the 
Light to us, by which we diſtinguiſh in the 
. — of Life; the Other ſurmounts that 


Dar! neſs which we are wrapt up in, and car- 


ries us up to the Fountain of Light it elf. 

And then it is that E are 3 a ſpecial mannei 

to acknowledge the nite Grace, and Bounty 
© of the Nature of Things; when we ſec it, not 
only where it is Publick, and Common, but 
in the very Secrets of it; as being admit- 
ted into the Cabinet of the Divinity it ſelf. 


There it is that we are taught to underſtand 


what is the Matter of the 
Author, and Preſerver of it. 
ſelf is, and whether he be whol 
upon Himſelf ; or at any time 


orld, who is the 


Intent 
ends to 
Confider 


What God him- 
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gle with our Paſſiona, What 4 
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Gur >. Whether he has done his Work 


ally 'or wanker ke ve 
if we advance our ſelves fo far as to 


ſtrug 


in this World that we do, which is Glorious? 


Bs 


ne 


rable than the worſt of Men? Is it not a 


as we 
Nay, 
Overcome 
many [ 
might 


above the ſtate of Human Affairs 


LES, 
of, 


than a Man that is Sick 


* 


it: 


Theſe are 
3 and you have got nothing 


by Unwor- 
all this while. You will tell me, that y 


4 So 
le; nor that 


a Wicked Mind perhaps; you may have a 


P 


ully 


that will not Flatter, 
hat leads you | 


You have not that Ava» 
that refuſes to it (elf what 


takes from other Peo 


„ that ſquanders 


ſelf, to be Free from 


prepares for the Know- 


ſhame 


it 


becauſe it 
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in it 


Heart : 


hance, - 
— 


your 
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to Places of Preferment. 
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and yet more 
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full 
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Ner that Ambition t 
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Clear Brow ; a Tongue 


little 
Alas! 
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have 


and a Single 
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and makes it Ca» 
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with God Himſelf. 


is then arriv'd 
man PFelici 


of 


9 


heſt Pitch of Hu- 


, when it ſoars Aloft, and En- 


of 
and 


ing 
b, 


5 


cet. 
ever 


Mony, | 
is reſerv'd in 


the Bowels of the Earth, to gratiſie the Inſa- 
Nor can we 


the Stars, to 


under his 


h at the Palaces of 


Laug 


I do not f£ 


chat is converted into 


among 


—— is it, for 


hole Globe of the Eart 


what 
wandring 
w 


and 


of That alſo which 


but 


y 


ters into the Privacies of Nature, tram 
all that is Evil, or V 


tiable Covetouſneſ of Poſterity. 
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ever bring our ſelves to the Abſolute Con» 
rempt of Luxurious Ornaments, Rich Fur- 
niture, Stately Buildings, Pleaſant Gardens, 
and Fountains; till we have the World Un- 
der Us, and 'till Looking down from the 
Heavens, and Beholding That Spot of Ground 
we Live upon; the greater part of it Co- 
ver'd with the Sea; beſide a great deal of 

it Deſolate, and either Scorch'd, or Fro» 
zen; we ſhall fay Thus to our Selves. . x 
this Miſerable Point the Ball of Contention, that 
is divided among ſo Many Nations with Fire 
and Sword? How Ridiculous are the Bounds, 
as well as the Conteſts of Mortals / Such a 
Prince muſt not paſs ſuch @ River; nor another 
Prince thoſe Mountains; and, Aly do not the 
very Piſmires Canton out their Poſts, and Ju- 
riſdiftions too? For, What does the Buſtle of 
Troops, and Armies amount to, more than 
the Buſineſs of a Swarm of Ants u 2 
Mole-hill? The Scene of all the Important 
Actions here below, where both at Sea and 
Land, we Tug, and Scuffle for Dominion and 
Wealth, is but a wretched Point of Earth; 
whereas the Dominions of the Soul Above, 
are Boundleſs. This very Contemplation gives 
us Force, Liberty, and Nouriſhment: The 
Mind is There at Home : And it has this 
Argument of its Divinity, that it takes De-+ 
light in what's Divine. It Contemplates the 
Riſing, and the Falling ef the Stars, and 


the Admirable Harmony of Order, even in 
their Various Motions : Diſcuſſing, and En- 
quiring into every thing, as properly apper- 
raining unto it ſelf. With how much Scorn 
does it then Reflect upon the Narrowneſs of 

its 


Truth lies 
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509 
and whether was Firſt, the Matter it ſelf, or 
the Idea of it? Whether or no he does what 


he pleaſes; and what may be Reaſon 
of 65 ſeeming Im ions in his Ope- 
rations ? It is well faid of Arifotle, that we 


ſhould handle Divine Matters wit 
ſty, and Reverence. When we 
Tous or approach the Altar, we b 
our ks, our Actions to all the Decen- 

cies of Humility, and Reſpect: How much 
more then does it concern us, when we treat of 
Heavenly 'Thi to deal candidly ; and not 
to let one _— paſs our Lips 

7 


E 
1 


f 


f 


1 


ſavour of Con Raſh 
and muſt be fer 


Leifure. How many Myſteri W 
of our Si which 
t, and Con- 
Divinity are 
perhaps we 
hem. Bur, the 


only Kerle 


What This is (without which 
we are not able to Determine : 
we have gueſs'd at ſome Sparks 
greater part lyes yet conceal'd from us. How 
many Creatures have we now in this Age, that 
never were known to us before! And how 
many more will the next Age know, more than 
we do! And many yet will be ftill reſerv'd 
for After-times. 'The very Rites of Religion 
are at this Day a Secret, and Unknown to 
_ People. Nay, the very thing that we 
moſt eagerly purſue, we are not yet arriv'd 
at: That is to fay, A Perfection in Wicked- 
neſs. Vice is ſtill upon th Improvement: Luxu- 
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ry, Immodeſty, and a Proftitute Diſſolution of 


Manners find {till new Matter to work u 
Our Men arc grown Effeminate in their 


m their and in their — 
to the Degree of Whoriſhneis. There's no bo. 


dy minds Philoſophy, but for want of a Come- 
dy perhaps, or in foul Weather, when there i is 


nothing elſe to be done. 
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\EFORE I take my laft Leave of Seneca, 

I will here diſcharge my Conſcience, as if 

I were my Laft Leave with the whole 
World. I have been ſo Juſt, both to the Reader, 
and to the Author, that I have neither Left out 
any thing in the Original, which I thought the 
One might be the Better for; nor Added any 
thing of my Own, to make the Other fare the 
Worſe. I bave done in this Volume of Epiſtles, 
as @ good Husband does with his Cold — 
they are only Haſh, made up of the Fragments 
that remain'd of the Two Former Parts : which 
T could not well diſpoſe of into any Other Form; 
or /o properly publiſh under any other Title. Let 
me not yet be underſiood to [mpoſe This Piece 
upon the Publick, as an Abſtract of Seneca's E- 
piſtles ; any more than I did the Other, for the 
Abſtracts of his Benefits, and Happy Life. 7U 
is in Works of This Nature, as it is in Cordial 
Waters, we Taſte all the Ingredients, without 
being able to Separate This from That; but ftill 
we find the Virtue of every Plant in every Drop. 
To return ts my Allegory z Books and Diſhes. 
bave This Common Fate; there was never any 
One of Either of them that pleas'd All Palates. 
And, in Truth, it is a Thing as little to be Wiſh'd 
| for, 


AN 


AN 
AFTER-THOUGHT. 


Ti 8 Abſtract has now paſt the Fifth 


Im but the World has not been 
altogether fo kind of late, to my Poli- 
ticks as to my Morals. And what's the mean- 
ing on't, but that we live in an Age that will 
better bear the Image of what People ought to 
than the Hiſtory of what they do; and 
that's the difference they put berwixt the one 
and the other. We are not yet to take an 
* 4 _— value or Ho- 
_ neſty, Reaſon, by Fa or Imagination; 
a8 1 me Standard of Views ware to be accom- 
modated to the various Changes, and Viciſſitudes 
of Times, Intereſts, and , Bae A Parties: 
But ſo it falls out, that ſome Verities, and ſome 
good Offices, will take a falſe Colour better 


than others, and ſet off an Impoſture with more 
Credit, and Countenance to the common Peo- 
le. Daily Experience tells us, that our Af- 

fections are as liable to be Vitiated as our Pa- 
lates; Infomuch, that the moſt profitable of 
Meats, Drinks, or Remedies, loſe not only their 
=: Effect, 
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we 
come 


peak of My Morals, let me not be 
underſtood to play the Plagiary, and to aſſume 
the Subject Matter of this Work to my ſelf; 
for it is Seneca's, every Thought and Line on't; 
though it would be as hard to refer each Sen- 
tence, Text, and Precept, to the very Place 
whence it was drawn, as to bring every di- 
ſtin& drop in a Cask of Wine, to the parti- 
cular Grape from whence it was Preſs'd. So 
. MK of this 
Compoſition, tting of things in 
Order, that 1 found in Crafabes ; and dip ſt- 
ing the loſe Minutes, and the broken Medi- 
tations of that Divine Heathen, into a kind 
Syſtem of good Counſels, and of good Man- 

But how faithfully ſoever I have dealt 
ich my Author, in a Juſt, and Genuine Re- 
Pe ing, ſo have 
on the other hand, with no leſs 1 — 


When 1 ff 
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and Affection, conſulted the Benefit, the Eaſe, and 
the Satisfaction of the Engliſh Reader, in the 
Plainneſs and Simplicity of the Stile, and in 
the Perſpicuity of the Method. And yer after 
all this, there is ſomewhat ſtil wanting, me- 
thinks, toward the doing of a full Right to 
Seneca, to the World, and to my Self, and to 
the through-finiſhing of this Piece: a thing 
that I have had in my Head, long and often, 
and which I have as good a Will to Proſecute, 
even at this inſtant, as ever; if I could bur 
flatter my ſelf with Da h before me to 
go t with it. But before I come to the 
point under deliberation, it will do well, firſt 
to take a view of the true ſtate of the matter in 
hand, upon what we ſtand at preſent. 
Secondly, To conſider from whence it is that 
we are to take our Riſe to't; and ſo to open, 
> and by Degrees, into the Thing ir 


This Abſtraft, I fay, is entirely Seneca's; 
and though little more in the Bulk than the 
Third part of the Original; it is, in Effect, 
2 Summary of the whole Body of his Philo- 
ſophy concerning Manners, contracted into this 
Epitome, without either over-charging it with 
the things Idle and Superfluous, or leaving out 
any things which I thought might contribute 
to the Order and Dignity of the Work. As 
to his School-Queſtions, and Philoſophical Dif- 
uiſitions upon the Natural Reaſon of things; 
have almoſt totally caſt them out, as Curio- 
_ fities that hold little or no Intelligence with 
dhe Government of our Paſſions, and the For- 
ming of our Lives, and as Matters conſequent- 
| L1z = ly, 
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ſame Conceptions over and over again in varic- 
ty of Phraſe, to Extract the Spirit of them; 


and inſtead of dreſſing up the fame Thought 
in ſeveral ſhapes, to make ſome one adequate 
Word or Sentence ſerve for all. But when all 
is ſaid that can be faid; nay, and when all is 
done too that can be done, within the com 
of an Eſſay of this Quality; though never fo 
Correct in the kind, tis at the beſt, but an Ab- 


the buſineſs as it ought to be done. 
It is not one jot Derogatory to Seneca't 
Character, to obſerve upon him, that he 


and Hints to the World, than to write Cor- 
pus's of Morality, and Preſcribe Rules and Mea- 
ſures in a fet Courſe of Philoſophy for the 
Common Inſtruction of Mankind: So that 
many of his Thoughts ſeem to Spring only like 


Sparks, upon a kind of Colliſion, or a ftriking 


of fire within Himſelf, and with a very little 
Dependence ſometimes one upon another. 


What if thoſe Incomparable Starts, and ftri- 


ctures of His, that no Tranſlator can lay hold 
of, ſhall be yet allow'd by the common voice of 
Mankind, to be as much Superior to thoſe 
parts of him that will bear the Turning, as 
the Faculties and Operations of the Soul are 
ro the Functions of the Body? And no way 


of conveying the Benignity of thoſe Influences 


to the World, but by a Speculation upon them 
"no 


ſtract till, and a bare Abſtract will never do 


made it his Profeſſion, rather to give Lights, 
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in Paraphraſe? In few words; Seneca was a 
Man made for Meditation. He was undoubted- 
ly a Maſter of Choice Thoughts; and he em- 


yed the vigour of them upon a moſt Illu 
— Subject. Beſide that, this wing hu- 
mour of his, (as Mr. Hobbs expreſſes it) is 
accompany'd with ſo wonderful a Felicity of 
Lively and Pertinent Reflexions, even in the 
moſt ordinary Occurrences of Life; and his 
Applications ſo happy alſo, that every Man 
reads him ovcr again within himſelf, and feels 
and confeſſes in his own Heart, the Truth of 


bis Doctrine. What can be done more than 


this now in the whole World, toward Eſta- 
bliſhing of a Right Principle? for there's no 
Teſt of the Truth, and Reaſon of Things, like 
that which has along with it the Aſſent of 
Univerſal Nature. As he was much piven to 
Thinking, ſo he wrote principally for Think- 
ing Men; the Periods that he lays moſt ſtreſs 
upon, are only ſo many Detachments, of one 
ſelect Thought from another, and every freſh 
Hint furniſhes a new Text to work upon. So 
that the reading of Seneca without reading up- 
on him, does but the one half of our buſineſs; 
for his Inuendo's are infinitely more Inſtru- 
ctive than his Words at length, and there's no 
_— at him in thoſe Heights without a Para- 
hraſe. 
: It will be here objected, that a Paraphraſe 
is but the reading upon a Text, or an Arbi- 
trary Deſcant upon the Original, at the Will 
and Pleaſure 4 the Iaterpreter: If we have 
all of Seneca's that's good already, there's 
no place left for a Supplement; and the Ani- 

Ll 3 madver ſion 
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madverſion will be no more Seneca's at laſt, than 
our Comments upon the Word of God are holy 
Writ. 

A Paraphraſe, tis true, may be Looſe, Arbi- 
trary, and Extravagant. And fo may any thing 
| elſe that ever was committed to Writing; nay, 

the beſt, and the moſt neceſſary of Duties, Fa- 
culties, and Things, may te by the 
abuſe of them, into Acts of Sin, Shame, and 


Folly. Men may Blaſpheme in their Prayers; 
they may poiſon one another in their Cups, or 
in their Porridge. They may Talk Treaſon; 
and, in ſhort, they may do a Million of ex- 
travagant things in all Caſes and Offices that 
any Man can imagine under the Sun. And 
what's the Objector's Inference now, from Poſ- 
fibility of this Abuſe, but that we are neither 
to Pray, nor to Eat, nor t Drink, nor to 
our Mouths, nor in fine, to do any thing of, 
for fear of more Poſſibilities as dangerous as the 
other? "Tis ſuggeſted again, that the Paraphraſe 
is Foreign to the Text, and that the Animad- 
vertor may make the Author f what he 
pleaſes. Now the Queſtion is not the Poflibility 
of a Vain, an Empty, a Flat, or an Unedifying 
Expoſition; but the Need, the Uſe, the Means, 
the Poſſibility, nay, and the Eaſineſs of fur- 
niſhing a good one: Beſide that, there's no 
hurt at all, on the one hand, to countervail a ve- 
ry conſiderable Advantage to all Men of Let- 
ters, and of common Honeſty, on the other. A 
mort, or an Idle Comment, does only Diſgrace 
the Writer of it, while the Reputation of the 
Author ſtands nevertheleſs as Firm as ever it 
did; but he that finiſhes Seneca's Minutes, with 
proper and Reaſonable Supplements, woe. he 
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does not fi Thoughts out at large, 


peak his own 
does a neceſſary Right both to the Dead, and 
1 and a Common Service to Man- 
He does a Right to the Dead, I ſay, more ways 
than one: for over and above the Juſtice and 
Reſpect that is due to his Memory; it is, in 
a fair Equity of Conſtruction, a Performance 
of the very Will of the Dead. For all his Frag- 
ments of Hint, and Eſſay, were manifeſtly de- 
ſign'd for other People ro Medirate, Read, and 
Speculate upon: and a great part vi the end of 
them is loft, without tuch an Lmprovement; fo 
that the very manner of his Writings call for a 

Paraphraſe; a Paraphraſe he expected; and a 
Paraphraſe is due to him; and, in thort, we 
owe a Paraphraſe to our ſelves too: for the 
meaning of his Hints and Minutes, does as well 
_ deſerve to be Expounded, as the Senie and 
of his Words. Nay, and when al is 
done, whoever conſiders how he Diverſiſies the 

ſame thing over and over in a change Phraſe; 
how many ſeveral ways he Winds, and Moulds 
his own Thoughts; and how he labours under 
the Difficulty of clearing, even his own Mean- 
ing: Whoever confiders this, I ſay, will find 
Seneca, upon the whole matter, to be in a great 
meaſure a Paraphraſt upon himſelf. He gives 
you his firſt Senſe of things, and then he En- 
larges upon it, Emproves it, Diſtinguiſhes, Ex- 
pounds, Dilates, &c. and when he finds ar laſt 
that he cannot ng op the Force of his Words 
ro the Puriry and Vigour of his Conception, 
ſo as to Extricate himſelf in all reſpects to his 
own Satisfaction, tis his courſe commonly, to 
draw the ſtreſs of the Queſtion to a Point, and 
L145 — "ous 
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there to let it reſt; as a Theme or Light that 
ſtands effectually Recommended to con- 
ſideration. This muſt not be taken as if Seneca 
could not f 


peak his own Mind, as Full and as 
Home as any Man; or as if he left any thi 
Imperfect becauſe he could not finiſh it Himſelf : 
But it was a Turn of Art in him, by breaking 
off with an Cc. to Create an Appetite in the 
Reader of purſuing the Hint; over and above 
the flowing of Matter fo faſt upon him, that ir 
was impoſſible for his Words to keep pace with 
his Thoughts. . 
Be this now ſpoken with all Reverence to 
his Divine Eſſays upon Providence, Happy Life, 
Benefits, Anger, Clemency, Human Frailty, 
c. where he ſhews as much of Skill in the 
Diſtribution of his Matter, the Congruity and 
Proportion of the Parts, and the Harmony of 
the whole in the Context, - * does of a _ 
ral Felicity in Adapting the Tendency and the 
Virtue of al his — Raptures to the uſe 
of Human Life. So that he was Evidently in 
Poſſeſſion of both Faculties, (of Springing Game, 
that is, and of flying it Home) though he made 
choice of Exerciſing the one oftner than the 
other. There's a Vein of this mixture that runs 
through all his Diſcourſes, whether Broken, or 
Continued; albeit that there is no touching any 
Piece of His to advantage, after he has Finiſh'd 
it; there's Room abundantly yet for Explica- 
tion, and for Supplement in other Caſes, where 
he Snaps off ſhort with a kind of Cetera deſi- 
derantur; and fo leaves a Foundation for thoſe 
to build upon, that ſhall come after him. 
Now theſe Independent Thoughts are the 
Touches that IJ would offer to a farther Em- 
provement 
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provement; and only here and there one of the 
moſt Elevated, even of them too; which will 
amount to no more in the Concluſion, than a 
Diſcourſe upon this or that Theme, or Text, 

under what Name or Title the Expoſitor pleaſes. 
I would not however have the Comment break 
in upon the Context; and I would fo ſcrupu- 
louſly confine it to the Bounds of Modeſty and 
Conſcience, as not to rt upon any Terms, 
either from the Intent of the Original, or from 
the Reaſonof the Matter in Queſtion : This Of- 
fice perform'd, would raiſe Another SENEC A 
out of the Aſhes of the Former ; and make, per- 
| haps, a Manual of Salutary Precepts, for the or- 
dering of our Paſſions, and for the Regulation 
of our Lives, not Inferior to any other whatſo- 
ever, the Divine Oracles of Holy Inſpiration on- 
ly Excepted. For it would reach All States of 
Men, All Conditions of Fortune, All Diſtreſſes 
of Body, All Perturbations of Mind; And, in 
fine, it would Anſwer All the Ends that are 
worthy of an Honeſt Man's Care. It was once 
in my Head to Digeſt the Whole into ſuch an 
Abſtract, as might at the ſame time do the 
Office alſo of a Paraphraſe, both under one; 
but what with the Scruple, of either Aſſuming 
any of SENEC 4's Excellencics to my felt, 
or of Imputing any of my Weakneſſes to S E- 
NECA, I Compounded the Matter thus with- 
in my ſelf: that though Both would do well, 
the doing of them ſeparate and apart would be 
beſt. Not but that the Undertaker, I fear, will 
find well nigh as much Difficulty to preſerve 
his own Reputation in his Attempt, as to do 
Right to the Author; Eſpecially when he is 
ſure ro have every Coffee - Houſe fit upon him 
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like a Court of Juſtice, and if he ſhall but hap. 
ſtumble upon any of the ſame Fi 


Coining, ſhall find better Quarter. E 
bande ws pd pr by cry, Juggled into a New 


Paraphraſe, and the fame Thing Fobb'd the 
World over ny another muy 
It will be to get clear of ſuch a Cavil when 


it ſhall be ftarted, and it will be a very eaſie 
thing to find out a Plauſible Colour for the ſet- 
Al to the fappoſal of Dif Excel 
As to the 1 ing an Excel- 
lent Author by a Lewd Pte, bi is as Idle, 
as to imagine that a Canonical Text ſhould ſuf- 
fer for an Heretical Interpretation. And fo for 
the Fancy of Robbing him of his Due by a 
Good one, in a Caſe where the ſingle point is 
_ A 8 1 which 
d upon the > Topique. Now 
where the Comment has a kindnes for the Text, 
there can be no Interfering upon a Pique of Ho- 
nour, though they ſhould both happen to agree 
in the very ſelf- ſame Thoughts. For what's all 
the Writing, Reading, Diſcourſing, Conſulting, 
Diſputing, Meditating, Compounding and Di- 
viding, from the firſt Quick'ning Breath of the 
- Almighty into Reaſonable Nature, to this ve- 
ry Moment; what is all this, I fay, but the 
Lighting of one Candle at another? Make it 
the caſe that by the Benefit of that Light, I find 
a Treaſure. Here's no Robbing of Peter to pay 
Paul: Nor any particular Obligation for an 
Act of Common Humanity. Reaſon works by 
Commu- 
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Communication, and one Thought kindles ano- 
ther from Generation to Generation, as Natu- 
rally, as one Spark begets another, where the 
Matter is diſpos'd for the Impreſſion. 

This is no more than to ſay, that Providence, 
for the good of Mankind, has made All Men 
Neceſſary one to another. He that puts a good 

Hint into my Head, puts a good Word into my 
Mouth, unleſs a Blockhead has it in keeping: 
So that there's an Obligation on Both ſices. The 
Text is beholden to him that Reads upon't, for 
Emproving itz andthe Latter had never thought 
of x Subject perhaps, if the Former had not 
Bolted it. Wha: is all this now, but Reaſon 
upon Firſt Motions; and a Joyning of thoſe 
two Powers or Faculties both in one, for a Pub- 
lick Good? Reaſon is Uniform; and where Two 
Men are in the Right, they muſt of Neceffity 
agree upon the ſame point; and the Thoughts 
of ſeveral Men in ſuch a Caſe, are as much 
One, as a Conflagration is one Fire, by how 
many ſeveral Hands ſoever it was kindled: So 
that there's no ſaying which was one's Thought, 
or which T” others; but they are Incorporated 
into one Common Stock. The great Nicety 
will lye in a Judicious Choice what to Take, and 
what to Leave; where to Begin, and where to 
End, and in hitting the Preciſe Medium betwixt 
roo much and roo little: without forcing the 
Deſign of the Author, or intermixing any Taw- 
dry Flouriſhes by the By, to Diſgrace the Dig- 
nity of the Matter. I would not have ſo much 
as one Word inſerted that might not become 
SENECA Himſelf if he were now Living, 
either to Speak, or to Approve. Once for all, 
ſuch a Reading upon SENECA as I have 
here 
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' here propounded upon theſe Terms, and under 
theſe Conditions: And in ſuch a manner too, as 
to take the Genuine Air and Figure of his Mind, 
in its Native Simplicity and Beauty: Such a 
Paraphraſe, I fay, by way of Sup- 
| where the Abſtract falls ſhort, would 
furniſh us with that which of all things in the 
World 8 35 = 
perfect a Lively Image of M / 

NATURE. | 
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